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and to modify behaviour so as to conduce 


to the development 
of personality. 


If this is the trueaim or goal of ‘education, 
the whole life of the individual, with all his activities, 
be considered in any meanin 
cation. As such 


has to 
gful plan for comprehensive edu- 


» education for leisure becomes an essential 
and integral part of the educative process. 


Again, we know that man is essentially a creative being. 


Within him are the forces that can impel him to make new 
and beautiful things and to give to the world great thoughts 
and ideas, but unless the creative impulse is encouraged and 
fostered in the early years, it cannot come to proper fruition. 
The highest type of education will, therefore, endeavour to 
offer to the child a wide variety of leisure-time occupations 
which will aid him in passing his spare time and in creating 
something new. Thus a plea is made for education for leisure 
in the service of human creative urge 


We said above that leisure 
civilisation, 


is the product of industrial 


e to add that the effects of 
industrialisation and mechanisation make education for leisure 


all the more imperative. Mechanisation of work has brought 


in its wake a high degree of Specialisation of functions, A 
Piece of work is divided into 


each of these is to be wor 
The human worker, thus, 


It will be appropriat 


innumerable sub-sections and 
ked out by a Specialised machine. 


is reduced to being a mere machine 
operator and the work becomes entirely mechanical. The 


only satisfaction that the worker gets out of this is economic: 
“he makes a living. “There is no longer that interest and 
joy that a worker feltin the past in executing a piece of work 
from start to finish, and often according to his own design...” 
He has few chances of exercising his imagination and of 
obtaining any aesthetic satisfaction. His energies are greatly 
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depleted during the course of his work. He has no sense of 
pride or responsibility that comes to one on the completion of 
the whole work. Denied of a sense of pride and responsibility, 
of aesthetic satisfaction, of a creative desire to exercise his 
imagination, “he turns to his leisure hours with vengeance 
for the satisfaction of certain values.”......... “He allows him- 
self to be carried away by a whirlwind of light amusement, 
if nothing worse, to rescue one bit of valuable life from the 
emptiness of his daily existence.” Education for leisure will 
prepare such workers for activities that are constructive and 
satisfying, which are in accordance with their interests and 
which help them in discovering and realising themselves. 

Thus education for leisure is of vital significance. Fedder 
states in ‘Practical Guidance Methods for Counsellors, Teachers 
and Administrators’ that “upon the solution of the problem of 
leisure-time depends the moraland cultural tone of our 
society.” Ranganathan, in the same vein, remarks, “Change 
the character of a nation’s leisure and a corresponding change 
in its culture and efficiency is bound to follow.” Cyril Burt, 
in his statistical study on the Juvenile Delinquents, shows 
that a majority of juvenile offences occur during leisure-time 
hours. The same can be said of adult criminality. A balanc- 
ed programme of leisure-time activities will act both as a 
prophylaxis and a therapy. It will ensure a well-integrated 
personality, build both physical and mental health, conduce to 
emotional growth and develop special abilities, skills and 
attitudes. 

But proper education for leisure alone will prove that 
“leisure is not only the germinating time of art and philosophy, 
the time in which the seer attains glimpses of the values and 
realities behind ordinary appearances; it is also the opportu- à 
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FOREWORD 


Shri B.D. Bhatia has asked me to give a foreword to his 
“Theory and Principles of Education”. It was in 1945 that 
I wrote a foreword to his ‘Philosophy and Education”, 
During the seventeen years that have elapsed the world around 
us has changed. Our contact with other countries has become 
more intimate than it was before 1947. That contact has 
resulted in the modification of our views on various aspects 
of life. It isin this context that we shall understand why 
the Universities of India have included the study of Socio. 
logical Bases of Education in the curriculum for the training 
of teachers. 


Shri Bhatia is competent to enlarge his earlier book with 
chapters on Educational Sociology. He has been to the U.S.A., 
a country that has made great advances in sociological studies 
—on a study tour, and has taught Sociology and Social 
Psychology to Post-Graduate classes for some years. The new 
chapters are as clear and lucid as those of “Philosophy and 
Education”, and meet the student’s need and point of view. _ 
I have been delighted to go through them. 


Having trained teachers for secondary schools for more 
than twenty years I am ina position to offer suggestions in 
regard to the curriculum for the training of teachers. I feel 
that there is no need of including Educational Sociology as a 
separate study. The most relevant study is the study of 
Educational Psychology, which, today, is no longer than the 
study of the child as an individual, but the child-in-society, 
Modern Educational Psychology emphasizes the various influ- 
ences of the social milieu upon the growing child. What is 
needed, today, is the reform of the old syllabus in Educational 
Psychology rather than burdening pupil-teachers with the 
additional study of Sociology. 


I also believe that the training of a teacher is not complete 
unless he has made a thorough study of History of Educational 
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thought. Philosophy of Education is a part of that history 
and should be read as such That makes the study of both 
History and Philosophy of Education more meaningful to 
pupil-teachers than it isin the current curriculum, | 


The present book is in line with the courses of study offered 
by a number of Indian Universities, and, I hope, it will enjoy 
ever-widening popularity. 

R.R. Kumria, 
New Delhi. 
1962. 


PREFACE TO THE EIGHTH EDITION 


The book is running now in its eighth edition, In keeping 
with the syllabi of various Universities in India for the B.Ed., 
B.T. and M.Ed., examinations, it has been divided into three 
parts. Part I deals with the philosophical principles of 
education, Part II gives a brief picture of the educational 
thinking of some important Western and Indian educators and 
Part ILL discusses the sociological bases of education and the 
modern trends in educational priniciples and practices. As 
such, three new chapters have been added in this edition, one 
on Froebel, second on Maria Montessori and the third on 
Tagore. These three chapters not only describe life and works 
of each one of them but also discuss in details their contri- 
butions to the various aspects of education. 


- The first edition of this book was written long ago and it 
was inspired by the late Principal R.R. Kumaria, who was a 
veteran educational thinker and psychologist. The foreword of 
Principal Kumaria given to the seventh edition of this book 
is being retained with a few alterations, approved by him. 
He kindly gave this permission to me in his life-time when I 
had discussions with him about the revision of this book. 


January, 1963. B.D. Bhatia, 
New Delhi. 
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CHAPTER i 


‘ EDUCATION : ITS MEANING, DATA 
AND FUNCTIONS 


Attempts have been made by various educational theorists 
to compress into a phrase or two, the essential meaning of the 
term ‘education’ with its vast implications. Pestalozzi defined 
education as “‘a natural, harmonious and progressive develop- 
ment of man’s innate powers.’ G.H. Thomson, taking a 
i, biological viewpoint identifies education with the influence of 


1 the environment on the individual with a view to producing 
4 » 


a permanent change in his habits of behaviour, of thought and 
f . of attitude. The Spens Report on Secondary Education defines 
education from rather a functional and practical point of 
. view. According to it, education consists in developing 
specific habits, memories, ideals, forms of manual and mental 
skill, intellectual interests, moral ideas and a knowledge not 
merely of facts and conclusions, but also of methods. N 
John Dewey speaks of it as “the development of all those 
capacities in the individual which will enable him to control’ 
m his environment and fulfil his possibilities.” Mahatma na Gandhi 
Ee wrote; “By education I mean an all-round drawing ‘out of the 
_ best in child and men—body, mind and spirit.” 
Derivations 
Several educational theorists have delved deep into the 
quarry of derivations in their attempt to get at its meaning. 
\Itis believed, for example, that ‘education’ is derived from 
the Latin word ‘e.ucatum’ which means the act of teaching 
‘or training. An orthodox derivation explains the word ‘to 
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educate’, as ‘to lead forth’—‘‘e”’ meaning Tots of’ and gaco 
meaning ‘to lead’. The function of edneation = such, is to 
draw out rather than to put in. It zes with this view that 
Addison wrote that ‘education, when ib) works upon a noble 
mind, draws out to view every latent virtue and perfection 
which, without such helps, are never able to make their 
appearance.” According to anotber popular derivation, the 
word ‘education’ issynonymous with the art of developing and 
cultivating the various pbysical, mental and moral powers of 
the mind. 
Education as a Process 

The modern tendency, however, is to regard educations as a 
process, bi-polar in nature, which involves the inter-play of 
the educator and the educand. In this process, the personality 
of the educator acts on that of the educand in order to modify 
the latter’s development, On the educator’s side, the process 
is a conscious and deliberate one. He knows and fully realizes 
that his aim is to bring about the development of the educand 
along definite lines through the modification of his behaviour, 
The modification takes place either by the direct application of 
the educators’s personality to that of the educand or indirectly 
through the use of knowledge in its various forms—the know- 
ledge that is communicated by the educator. 

Dewey, too, iike Adams, believes that education is a 
process. According to him, this process has a psychological 
as wellas sociological side. The psychological side of the 
process, which includes the study of the child’s urges and 
powers, forms the basis of this process. It furnishes the 


material and gives the starting point for all education. The 
knowledge of a child’s nature and act; 


ivities will prevent the 
educative process from becoming 


‘haphazard and arbitrary’, 
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But Dewey lays more strees on the sociological side of this 
process. “‘All education proceeds by the participation of the 
individual in this social consciousness of the race.” This con: 
sciousness unconsciously begins at birth and continually shapes 
and affects the individual’s powers and personality. The child 
is to live in for the community to which he belongs ; 
hence, true education comes through “the stimulation of the 
child’s powers by the demands of the social situation in which 
he finds himself.” 


The emphasis on the sociological aspect is indicative of the 
influence of educational sociology on the meaning, content and 
methods of education. Considering this and the bi-polar 
concept of education together, we can safely assume that 
education as a process is not bi-polar but tri-polarin nature 
as it involves the interplay of the educator, the educand and 
the social forces. The educator tries to modify the personality 
of the educand in the light of the needs and demands of 
society to which the latter belongs. 


Wider and Narrower Meanings 

These interpretations converge into a two-fold meaning 
ofthe word ‘education’—the wider and the narrowor mean- 
ings. Education, in the wider or non-specific sense, means 
the process of development from infancy to maturity. a 
includes the influences of one’s vocation, home life, friendship, 
marriage, travel, recreations and hobbies, on one’s personality. 
All these form parts of the life long process of education. 

Lodge in his book on Philosophy and Education, explaining 
the nature of education in the wider sence, says, ‘In the wider 


` sense, all experience is said to be educative. The bite of a 


mosquito, the taste of a water-melon, the experience of falling 
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in love, of flying in an aeroplane, of being caught in a storm 
in a small boat-~-all such experiences have a directly educative 
effect on us. The child educates his parents, the pupil 
educates his teachers....--..- Everything we say, think or do 
educates us no less than what is said or done to us by other 
beings, animate or inanimate. Gn this wider sense, life is 
education and education is life.) Whatever broadens our 
horizons deepens our insight, Tefines our reactions, and stimu- 
lates thought and feeling, educates us...... a 

In the narrower sense, the term ‘education’ is tantamount 
to only a few special and specific influences which have a 
bearing on the development of the child. These influences or 
modes of influences have been deliberately planned, chosen 
and employed by the community for the welfare of the 
younger generation. The purpose of these influences which 
should be clearly perceived by the community is to modify 
the behaviour of the child, making him different from what 
he would have been without education. It is to effect changes 
which make possible a better adjustment of human nature to 
surroundings and to change the surroundings so as to 
harmonise with human nature. It is restricted to that func- 
tion of the community which consists in passing on its 
+ traditions, its background, its knowledge and its attitudes to 
the members of the rising generation through specialished 
people, instruments and methods. John Stuart Mill, in his 
famous inaugural address at St. Anrews, has beautifully sum- 
med up the wider andthe narrower meanings of the word 
‘education’ as follows :— 

“Not only does it include whatever we do for ourselves, 
and whatever is done for us by others, for the express pur- 
pose of bringing us somewhat nearer to the perfection of our 
nature ; it does more, in its largest acceptation, it compre" 
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hends even the indirect effects produced on character and on 
the human faculties, by things of which the direct purposes 
are quite different; by laws, by forms of government, by 
the industrial arts, by modes of social life; nay, even by 
physical facts, not dependent on human will, by climate, soil 
and local position. Whatever helps to shape the human being, 
to make the individul what he is, or hinder him from what 
he is not—is part of his education.” The narrower meaning— 
Fos the meaning as employed in ordinary speech—Mill described 
as “culture which each generation purposely gives to those 
who are to be its sucessors, in order to qualify them for at 
least keeping up, and if possible, for raising the level of im- 
provement which has been attained.” 
Eduction and Instruction 

Tt is necessary here to distinguish between education and 
instruction. Education is higher and finer than mere instruo- 
tion. The latter is confined to the communication of know- 
ledge or to the acquisition of useful skills. Herbart took a broad 
view of “instruction’. For him, it means arranging the 
environment of the child in such a way that the process of 
imparting different skills or that of acquiring knowledge is 
facilitated. Education is more than this, although knowledge 
| does play an important part in it. It is an ‘essential educ- 
ational organon,’ as Adams puts it—an instrument. 

Types of Education 
| The educational -theorist is not merely interested in 
ascertaining what education really is, but is also anxious to 
describe and analyse it into different categories. Education 
| may be formal or informal. Informal education is incindental 
oe, —the education which a person receives form living with others. 
It is important and natural but it is not deliberately planned, 
Formal education is consciously and deliberately planned for 
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the purpose of training the child. It consists in direct 
schooling or tuition. Its need increases with an increasing 
development in society. In undeveloped social groups there 
are no special agencies for imparting education ; hence, there 
is little of formal education. Schools are the specialized 
agencies for imparting formal education in socially developed 
groups. Dewey warns us against an inherent danger of formal 
education, Initsextreme form its subject-matter may be 
divorced from life experience. It may become rigid in its 
contents. 

The impact of the personal influence of the individual 
educator supplies another category of some importance— 
direct and indirect education. Direct eduction implies the 
immediate application of the educator’s personality to that of 
the educand. It implies the influence of the educator 
exercised by him on the educand by direct contact. Education 
is indirect when this personal influence is meagre or when it 
is brought to bear on the educand through and by ‘“‘the use to 
various diluends.” 

Education is positive when the teacher or the educator is 
able to produce specific effects by definite actions or when the 
acquisition of specific skills and a particular knowledge is the 
aim. It is negative when the educator realizes his end by 
“clearing the way for other forces’. Education is specific 
if it refers to the future or when it isintended to prepare the 
educand for any particular walk in life. General education 
fits the child to take up any profession in life. It is a liberal 
sort of education resulting in the attitude of general prepared- 
ness and adaptability. 

Education—a Necessity of Life 
A discussion of education and its categories lead us to 
believe that education is a necessity of life. That it is needed 
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for living a better life—a socially desirable life, nobody can 
deny. It is education which bridges the gulf—the ever widen- 
ing gulf—between the original nature of the immature child 
and the standards, customs and exacting demands of society 
which increase with the growth of civilisation. Education 
renews and rebuilds the social fabric and gives social con- 
sciousness. 

The need of education will be clear still if we take education 
{o mean an adjustment or a force which changes the environ- 
ment and human nature. “It is needed because the human 
being is born and grows up with an inherited and unlearned 
equipment that provides an incomplete an unsatisfactory 
ability to adjust to any—even the simplest—environment. 
It is needed because natural, unguided learing is slow, wasteful 
and often misleading. It is needed because the modern world 
is so exceedingly complex and changeable that rapid learning 
is required as long as man takes an actively serviceable part 
pie! Data of Education 

The problem of ‘whatis education’ is intimately connect- 
ed with that of the fundamental data of education, i.e., what 
education deals with. The educand, naturally, is the most 
important and first datum. He plays a more important part in 
the bi-polar or tri-polar process of education than anyone else. 
The educator has to educate him with all his limitations, powers 
and capacities, His native endowment, his physical, mental and 
moral qualities, his habits and character of his personality have 
to be taken into account for the purpose of education. The 
knowledge of the nature of the educand is at once useful and 
essential. 

Another datum is heredity which has already done its 
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work before the problem of the education of any individual 
arises. The educator’s interest in the problem of heredity is 
two-fold. Heis interested in finding how much and what 
heredity has already done, because it may be well-nigh im- 
possible to undo it. This is illustrated in the case of feeble- 
minded children. The educator is also interested in the 
future as well as in the present of the educand, and in the 
inter-action of the two. The insight into problem of heredity 
will enable that educator to know that acquired traits of fore- 
fathers may be possessed by children but may not be transmit- 
ted. “Each baby must begin at a scratch.” 


The influence of the environment is the third fundamen- 


tal datum of education. From the teacher’s and parents’ 


point of veiw it is the most important inasmuch as both 
teachers and parents can manipulate it to some extent and in 


this way may be able to influence the child, They know that. 


it is difficult or impossible to change the entire environment, 
“The child is born at a particular time and at a particular 
place”, and is put in the midst of certain fixed social arrange- 
ments. The educator knows that the unconscious influence 
of the environment is subtle and pervasive. It affects the 
whole personality of the child. The school forms a special 
environment that has been designed by Society with a view 
to imparting formal education and influencing the mental and 
moral disposition of its members. The school simplifies the 
environment for the young by eliminating, as far as possible, 
unworthy features of the existing environment and thus 
preventing them from influencing the mental make-up 
of the educand. It harmonises and balances the various 
elements in the social environment and its business is to see 
that every educand gets a chance to escape from the limita- 
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tions of the social group to which he belongs and to come 
“in contact with a broader environment’’. It does this by 
providing various types of social activities, curricular as Well as 
extra-curricular. 

Time is another fundamental datum of education. ‘‘Edu- 
cation is a cosmic process; the time is the very essence of 
the problem.” The bearing of the broblem of time on the 
education of the child is substantiated by the psychological 
findings that there are certain periods for certain types of 
activities or for receiving education. There is one time for 
incidental education and quite another for systematic edu- 
cation. The choice of concrete and abstract studies in the 
curriculum is determined by this important time-factor. It 
plays quite a significant part in the problem of classification 


in school. 
Functions of Education 


The answer to be questions ‘what is education’ and ‘what 
are its data’ will be incomplete without ascertaining what 
education does or what its functions are. This question of 
functions is closely interwoven with that of aims which have 
been discussed in a separate chapter. It will not be out 
of place here if we briefly examine a few functions of 
education, 

Education carries out its social function through the school 
as a special environment. It is through and in the school 
that the development within the young, of the attitudes and 
dispositions necessary to the continuous and progressive 
life in a society, takes place. The individual gets opportu- 
nities to participate in the various conjoint activities which 
have a social bias. Itis the school again which purifies and 
idealises the existing social institutions and customs. 
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Education directs, guides and controls. The child is born 
with innate impulses and powers which may not agree with the 
social standards of the groupin which heis born. These 
impulses and innate propensities of mind have to be directed 
in socially desirable channels ; in other words, these tendencies 
have to be sublimated. This direction or control is not to be 
imposed on the child, nor should it be external or alien to the 
child’s nature. It should be intrinsic to the disposition of the 
person and should be through the pupil’s participation in the 
social activities of the school. 


Education helps considerably in the process of growth or 
development, In reality, education ia growth itself, Tt is 
lifo and life is a eontinuoun development, It helpa the edu 


cand to grow through formation of the habits and senti+ 


ments which give control to the child over his environment 


and the native impulses, Education, moreover creates a 


desire for continued growth and development and provides . 
means for its realization. This growth is not a mere accretion 
or storage of ideas from without ; it is internal, a growth of 
one’s innate powers, Education unfolds what is within. It 
makes explicit what is already implicit. Froebel and Hegel 
thought along this line. For Froebel education is a develop- 
ment within rather than an accretion from without. 

Education prepares the educand for the responsibilities 
and privileges of adult life. It makes individuals realize their 
present possibilities and thus makes them better fitted to cope 
with the difficulties ahead. 

Dewey ascribes to education a dynamic function, Accord- 
ing to him, education is not so much concerned with the 
unfolding of latent powers from within or with preparing one 
for a remote future as with constantly reorgansing or recons- 
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tructing human experience. Human experience is constantly 
changing because of the impact of education on human mind. 
Not only is it a conservative force but it re-weaves and 
vitalizes the social fabric through special agencies like the 


school. 
SUMMARY 


1. Meaning of education. Various attempts have been 
made by eminent thinkers during recent years to arrive at 
the meaning of the term ‘education from various angles. 

2. Derivation. Derivations of the term give it a number 
of menings, one taking it as an act of training and the other 
explaining it as a process of drawing out. I 

4. Education as a process. Education is popularly regarded 
as a bi-polar process. involving the interaction of the personal: 
ity of the educator on that of the educand for the purpose of 
modification of the latter’s behaviour. It is a process which 
has a psychologicol as well as a sociological side. The study 
of the child’s native power is as important as the development 
of social consciousness in the individual though education. 
Education can, thus, be regarded as a tri-polar process. 

4. Wider and narrower meanings. In the wider sense, 
education means the process of development influenced by 
everything. in life. In the narrower sense it includes a few 
special influences having a bearing on the development of 
the child ; these influences affect the child through a specialised 
agency called the school. 

5. Education and instruction, Education is more com- 
prehensive than instruction which merely means accumulation. 
and transmission of knowledge. 

6. Types of education. Education is formal or informal 
positive or negative, direct or indirect, specific or general. 
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7. The need of education. Education is needed for living 
asocially desirable life, for renewing and rebuilding the 
social fabric, for helping the process of development and 
adjustment to the environment. 


8. Data of education. There are four fundamental data 
of education—the educand, the influence of the environment, 
the heredity and the time. Of these, the educand is the most 
important datum and the influence of the environment is of 
not less significance. to the teacher and parents. The school 
forms the special environment designed by society. 

9. Functions of education. Education carries out its social 
function through the school as a special environment. It 
directs, guides and controls the innate impulses of the child, 
helps in the process of growth, unfolds what is within, 
prepares the educand for the responsibilities of adult life, 
disciplines the mind and reorganises and reconstructs 
human experience. x 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
1. Comment on the following : 


(a) “Education is a natural, harmonious and progressive 
development of man’s innate powers.” 

(b) “Education means the act of training,” 

(c) “By education I mean all-round drawing out of the 
best in child and man—body, mind and spirit.” 

(4) “Education is a bi-polar process.” 

,(e) “Never allow your studies to interfere with your 

education.” 


(f) “You must rescue your education from the four walle 
of the school room.” 
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II. Describe the various categories under which education 
can be placed. 

III. Explain the fundamental data of education. Why are 
the educand and the environment the more important of these 
data for the teacher and the parents ? 

IV. Discuss and illustrate Dewey’s statement that educa- 
tion is a conservative and dynamic force. Bring out in this 
connection other functions of education. 

V. In what way does the function of the school in modern 
times differ from that in early days ? How does this difference 
Teact on its methods and curricula ? P 

VI. What should, in your opinion, be the primary function 
of education : the transmission or the reconstruction of the 
social heritage ? Reply with special reference to the existing 
social conditions in India. 

VII. Discuss the place and importance of social envirron- 
ment in the education of the child. Whatis the function of 
the school in this environment ? 


CHAPTER II 
AIMS IN EDUCATION 


Importance of Aims 


The quest for the aim or aims in education has not been 
merely a matter for pedantic erudition; it is something 
that has deeply concerned the educator, the politician and the 
State. It is true that the aim or aims are determined and laid 
down, in most cases, by the people other than the educator and 
that the latter is more concerned with the ‘how’ of the edu- 
cative process than with the formation of its objectives or 
ideals, but there are strong arguments in favour of the con- 
tention that the educator should have, at ‘Teast, “a nodding 
acquaintance” with them for carrying out what is laid down 
for him by others, in an intelligent manner, like an intelligent 
human being rather than like a machine or an automaton. He is 
entrusted with the task of modifying the behaviour of the 
child through the process of education, and for performing 
his task faithfully and smoothly, he must employ certain 
methods and devices, the choice of which lies with him. 
Moreover, the educator has to teach the educand certain 
subjects with their varied educational values. The methods 
he uses, the subjects he teaches, the devices he employs depend 
largely on the aim or aims he seeks to achieve through 
them. Without the knowledge of aims the educator is like 
asailor who doesnot know his goal or his destination and 
the child is like a rudderless vessel which will be drifted along 
somewhere ashore. Dewey maintains that the pursuit of an 
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aim or aims is essential because ‘‘to have an aim is to act, with 
meaning, not like an automatic machine ; it is to mean to do 
something and to perceive the meaning of things in the light 
of that intent......... The aim asa foreseen end gives direction 
to the activity ; itis not an idle view of a mere spectotor, 
but influences the steps taken to reach the end.” It is the 
ignorance of right aims or their absence that has vitiated our 
educational system, ite methods and its products, and has 
successfully resulted in the physical, intellectual and moral 
weaknesses of the race. 
A Historical Retrospect 

The search after ideals in education has been an ancient 
and persistent one. Even in primitive times, in all countries, 
politica] thinkers, social reformers, philosophers, theorists and 
law-makers gave serious thought to this problem. Hence, in 
order to understand the aims as they are or as they ought to 
be, in their true perspective, a historical retrospect of the 
problem will be necessary. 

The religious and moral aims dominated in the Brahmanic 
system of education. Education was regarded as a means of 
inculcating such moral habits as strict obedience to elders, 
truthfulness, honesty and temperance. It enjoined on the 
pupils the tenets of the all-comprehensive Dharma which 
included the ideas of sacred law and duty, justice, religious 
and moral rectitude and the established practices and customs 
of caste and community: Later on, when the caste system 
became rigid, a vocational aim in education also came into 
being. Each caste was to be given a certain type of education 
which would fit its members for a certain profession or vocation 
in life. i 

Buddhistic education was primarily monastic in its out- 
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look and contents. It aimed at the religious development of 
the individual. Later on, Buddhistic education underwent a 
change in ideology and practice. It became secular in content 
and was given a vocational bias. Education was to pave way for 
royal appointments and other lucrative jobs. 

Early Mohammedan education did not depart from the 
ancient religious ideal, The chief function of the ‘maktabs’, 
which were invariably attached tosome mosque or the other, 
was to instruct the boys in those portions of the Holy Quran 
which were to be memorised and was to be used by them in 
performing ‘their daily devotions and at other religious func- 
tions and ceremonies. During the Mughal period, educational 
aims were reshaped for the better. The emphasis was shifted 
from the religious aims in education as such to moral aims, 
Such moral virtues as equanimity in the face of success or 
failure, the ability to adjust to the surroudings and the 
ability to earn one’s livelihood were looked up in an educated 
person. 

One of the unfortunate results of the Brahmanic and the 
Buddhistic systems of education was that they prepared the 
youth for other-worldliness, and not for this life. They cul- 
tivated a disposition, accentuated or attentuated in degree, to 
get away from this mundane existence, to look upon life as 
unreal and the world as an illusion, and “to shuffle off the 
mortal coil that kept the soul in bondage.”’ 

Educational systems in ancient Greck States from an in- 


teresting study. Education in Sparta, due to its internal 


and external insecurity, aimed at producing physical strength, 


courage and obedience in pupils under the supreme control 
of the State. The immediate aim was to train the Spartan 
youth as soldiers who would obey, endure, labour and fight 


<——— 
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to conquer. Athenian education was richer and finer than 
Spartan education. Besides producing physical strength and 
courage in the pupils, education was to inculcate such qualities 
as obedience to elders, truthfulness, fortitude, the ability to 
discern the beautiful and to enjoy life. The Athenian 
educational system deviated from the Spartan in so far 
as it gave some allowance for individual development, although 
the individual accreretions and attainments were subservient 
to the welfare of the State. The Sophists over-emphasised 
the knowledge aim in education. Acquaintance with several 
subjects, the ability to argue and debate, verbal, quibbling and 
. pretentious argumentation were regarded as marks of an 
educated person. 

Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, the famous Greek trio, laid 
stress on the ethical, social and intellectual aims in education 
although none of them belittled the importance of knowledge. 
The problem, whether education should subserve social needs 
ormerely conduce to individual development, was viewed 
by each one of these philosophers in a similar fashion, 
According to them, a reconciliation between the rival aims 
was not only possible but essential. Plato contended that “it 
is for the good of the State that the individual should be 
allowed to develop along the line of his own greatest powers... 
Ea The State (or society) can get the best service from the 
individual only on the condition that it allows him to bring out 
the best that is in him.” 

The educational system of the Romans, which tended to 
be practical, parochial and utilitarian in nature, was similar 
to Greek education as far as the moral aim was concerned. 
But the liberalising elements for securing individual develop- 
ment, as were found in Athenian education, were conspicuous 
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by their absence in it. Roman education looked to the welfare 
of the State more than the development of the individual. 


Social versus Individual Aims 


The educational systems of Greece and Rome, as is evident 
from the preceding discussion, raised an issue that is still 
very important in modern education—the controversy between 
the individual and social aims in education, Should education 
train good individuals or good citizens ? Should education 
subserve social needs or the needs of the individual ? Which 
of the two, the individual or the society, “should occupy the 
foreground of the picture ?’ This is an issue which needs, 
elucidation. 

The social aim in education, it is believed, will produce 
social cohesion and a sense of co-operation which is necessary 
for enjoying the amenities of life. Its supporters cannot 
conceive of an individual living and developing in isolation 
from society. Raymont says, “The isolated individual is a 
figment of the imagination.” Aslong asa human individual 
jg a social animal, living in society and developing through 
social contacts, there will be some subordination of indivi- 
duality to public or social needs. The individual will be 
moulded to the needs of society and the curbing of indivi- 
duality will go on consciously or unconsciously. 

The ‘social aim, however, is not as simple as it seems. 
Certain extremists give it a narrow and specific interpretation: 
They think that the State is an “idealised metaphysical entity 
over and above the individual citizen, superior in every way.” 
Hence, the State is to control and direct every affair in life 
including education which is but a means of shaping it® 
‘citizens to a certain mould. It is the State which is to decide 
the mode and the type of education or trainining which 4? 
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individual is to receive for its welfare. Individual interests 
must be subordinate to those of the State. This interpretation 
is best illustrated in the Spartan system of education in ancient 
times and by the more recent Japanese and Nazi systems of 
education. These systems crushed individual initiative and 
enterprise and brought for the misery of man such cataclysms 
as those of 1914 and the World War of 1939—1945. 


Another interpretation given to the phrase ‘social aim in 
education’ is the one which is applauded in Great Britain, 
America and by other democratic Powers. It finds expression 
in such rallying cries as ‘education for social service’ or 
‘education for citizenship’, and aims at the good of the 
community, laying stress on teaching citizenship in school 
directly and indirectly, through various subjects in the curri- 
culum and through various social activities. Such virtues as 
co-operation and self-abnegation are to be cultivated. It is 
true that the demands of society will be given priority against 
the inclinations and wishes of an individual but the dictatorial 
or authoritarian attitude of society will be replaced by a 
paternal one. 

Professors Bagley and Dewey give this aim another 
rendering. They think that the social aim in education means 
to bring about “social efficiency’. Education should make 
each individual socially efficient and must secure social 
efficiency by the positive use of individual powers and capacities 
in social occupations and ‘not by negative constraint’ or 
imposition from without. A socially efficient individual is 
able to earn his livelihood. He is not a drag or parasite on 
any other member of society. He is a good citizen and as 
such possesses knowledge and intelligence enough to understand 
and appreciate the world. He is ready to sacrifice his own 
desires if their satisfaction is harmful for others or if their 
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gratification does not contribute, directly or indirectly. to 
social progress. A socially efficient individual conforms to a 
certain standard of conduct known as the moral standard. 

Tt is difficult to accept the social aim in education with all 
its interpretations. The first interpretation is rather un- 
compromising, for it envisages the individual as a non-entity 
and leaves no scope for personality to flourish, as has already 
been pointed out. Even citizenship, as an ideal, has inherent 
dangers. It may encourage the preservation of the status quo 
even if the status quo is undesirable. “It involves an absence 
of creativeness, and a willingness to acquiesce to the powers 
that be, whether oligarchic or democratic.” A short-sighted 
education in citizenship will stunt the individual in order to 
make him a convenient tool of government. Not only this, 
narrow citizenship may emphasise a militant form of perverted 
nationalism and may perpetuate traditional injustice. It may 
lead to a belief—“my country, right or wrong”—and may 
encourage a frame of mind which is dogmatic, priggish, 
unscientific and hence unprogressive. 


The opponents of the social aim in education assert that 
the individual should be in the forefront of the picture. 
Education should train the individual first; only a good 
individual will become a good citizen. It is only a good 
individual who can understand the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship. It is further affirmed that social institutions, such as the 
family, the church, the school and the State, exist only for 
bettering and improving the life of the individual. Tbe 
school as one of the important social institutions should offer 
an environment and atmosphere which will be conducive tO 
each child’s development. It will discover the best that is in 
each child and will devise means of ulitising that for the 
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development of perscnality. The State schools will not dictate 
in matters of curricula, methods or devices of teaching ; on 
the other hand, they are the agencies for bringing out 
individual potentialities. 

The individual aim in education has been expressed in the 
recent British Board of Education Report on Secondary Educa- 
tion as “Schools of every type fulfil their proper purpose in so 
far as they foster the free growth of individuality, helping 
every boy and girl to achieve the highest degree of individual 
development of which he or she is capable in and through the 
life of a society.’’ 

Perhaps, the individual aim in education has not found a 
more ardent supporter than Sir Percy Nunn who has expressed 
it in a clear and emphatic manner. He says, “Nothing good 
enters into the human world except in and through the free 
activities of individual men and women; and that educational 
practice must be shaped to accord with that truth.” Without 
denying the value of tradition and discipline or excluding 
the influence of religion, Aunan believes in the “infinite value 
of the individual person’ and does not think there is any 
Super-personal entity. The purpose of educational efforts, 
according to him, is to secure conditions conducive to the 
complete development of individuality and to help him to 
make his “original contribution to the variegated whole of 
hnman life as fully and as truly characteristj as his nature 
permits.” Although Nunn supports his contention by<an 
appeal to biology, his conception of indi duality is a, philoso- 
phic one. It is an ideal which has to f} & yet attained, “a 
spiritual perfection that is possible to each itidividual.”” In other- 
words, Nunn’s conception of iaiyidaely z Spyoonymogs with. 
what self-realization stands for. Self-rea K s20 
same thing as self-expression. 
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Self-expression as a meaning of develpment of indlviduality 
emphasises the play of self-assertion. It implies unrestricted 
freedom to act as nature prompts, even if that action is 
objectionable to other individuals. Moreover, in self-ex- 
pression, the self is taken as ready-made, merely waiting to 
express itself. Self-realization does necessarily imply a certain 
amount of self-assertion but not if it is undesirable for society. 
The self in the ideal of self-realization is not the undisciplined 
self which is ready-made but one that is but a bundle of 
possibilities and potentialities. Self-realization does not 
always need freedom from restraint. According to Adams, 
the self in the ideal of self-realization cannot realize itself 
against society—it realizes itself in society through social inter- 
action. The conception of self-expression takes us back to 
aatate of nature in which there are selfish strifes and 
struggles but the higher ideal of self-realization recognises 
the importance of society and grants that its proper develop- 
ment is possible only in a social environment. Self-realization 
is identical with Eucken’s conception of spiritual individuality 
which recognises the importance of socia] environment for its 
development. Even Froebel’s conception of individual deve- 
lopment is similar to it. 

Synthesis between Social and Individual Aims 

The distinction between self-expression and self-realization 
as two meanings of the term ‘individuality’ is valuable for 
discovering a possibility of synthesis between the social and 
individual aims in education. If education is only for the 
augmentation of a totalitarian State, if the State is to decide 
the mode and the typeof education or training which 4? 
individual is to receive for its welfare, if the individual interest® 
are to be completely subordinated to those of the State, there 
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cannot beany synthesis between the social and individual 
aimsin education. Nor is this harmony between the two 
ideals possible if individuality and its development means 


nothing more than untrammelled self-expression. A synthesis 
is not only possible but inevitable if the social aim in education 
implies the encouragement of social service, ideals of good 
citizenship and the individual aim in education means ‘self- 
realization’ rather that ‘self-expression’. As a matter of fact, 
there is no real antagonism between the riva) claims of the 
State and the individual. The interests of the State can be 
promoted by the development of good qualities in the indivi- 
dual, and individuals can make the best of themselves in and 
through the State. The human individual has no meaning 
apart from society. Man by nature is not self-sufficing ; 
he is a social creature. He must live in a social environment, 
and have social contacts if individuality is to be fostered and 
personality is to be elevated. Ross has summed up the whole 
controversy as follows: ‘Thus individuality is of no value 
and personality isa meaningless term apart from the social 
enviroment in which they are developed and made manifest. 
Self-realization can be achieved only through social service, 
and social ideals of real value can come into being only through 
free individuals who have developed valuable individuality. 
The circle cannot bə broken.” Even Nunn believes that 
individuality develops in a social atmosphere where it can 
feed on common intersts and common activities. If must 
have free scope, within the common life, to grow in its 
own way because ‘individuality’ is not the same thing as 
eccentricity. 
The Vocational Aim 

Democracy has accentuated the importance of the tendency 

to make education useful rather than ornamental. This 
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utilitarian tendency has brought into prominence the vocational 
aim in education, which is contemptuously called the Bread 
and Butter aim, It is contended by its supporters that 
education should prepare achild fora calling or profession, 
thus enabling him to earn his livelihood. If education or any 
of its ingredients does not have a direct or indirect bearing 
on theneeds of one’s daily employment, it is not worth it. 
The vocational aim in education, it is claimed, will save the 
individual from developing an attitude of aimlessness or 
capriciousness. Education with the vocational aim in the 
foreground will prepare each individual for an occupation 
which, in the words of Dewey, will balance the distinctive 
capacity of an individual with his social service. Education 
for a vocation will be purposeful and will combine in it factors 
which are conducive to learning ; it will make the use of the 
learner’s instincts and habits, will appeal to his interests, 
arouse his thoughts, stimulate his observation and ingenuity 
and will be a foe to passive receptivity. ‘(he vocational aim 
in education can achieve another result. It can train indivi- 
duals for social efficiency ; asocially efficient individual is one 
who is neither a drag nor a parasite on other members of the 
society. : 

Realizing the importance of vocational education in life, 
American psychologists and educators have devised a system 
of vocational guidance in their schools. The capacities and 
aptitudes of the individual pupil are discovered by means of 
suitabie tests and he is advised to choose subjects in the 
curriculum which will develop the bent forthat particular 
calling in life. Voctional guidance has heen recognised as 
an important aspect of educational system in India recently. 
Accordingly, the Central Government and State governments 


have opened vocational and educational guidance bureaus all 
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over. Vocational guidance should not, however, be conceived 
as something which will lead up to a complete or unchangeable 
choice because in that case both education and the chosen 
vocation are likely to be rigid, hampering further growth. 

The voeational aim in education has not been spared 
criticism. It is argued that thisis nota complete aim. Life 
is more than meat or bread. Manis not merely to earn his 
livelihood in this world. Earning a living is too important, 
a part of one’s life to be neglected, but it is only a part. Man 
has to develop himself intellectually, morally and socially. He 
has social obligations to discharge and leisure time to be 
utilised profitably. A truly educated person is one who has 
intelligent interests beyond bis work or office, who has in him 
the intellectual restlessness to know more and more and who 
can live and enjoy life. A purely vocational training cannot 
but narrow one’s outlook on life. Itcan make one a good 
mechanic, a good doctor a good lawyer, a good mason, a good 
electrician, but not necessarily a good man. 

The Knowledge Aim 

Some educators hold the acquisition of knowledge to be 
the proper aim in education. Like the Sophists, these edu- 
cators emphasise the cognitive or the intellectual side of 
personality. They are prone to believe that human progress 
consists in the increase of knowledge. Comenius, too, seemed 
to sponsor this aim when he said, while explaining the Panso- 
phic ideal, that the function of an ideal school would be the 
communication of knowledge of all subjects to all men and 
women. The average teacher regards it his “sacred duty to 
dispel the mists of ignorance”. Forgetting that knowledge is 
merely an instrument for achieving other ends, he exalts it 
into an end by itself by identifying it with education. The 
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acquisition of knowledge of different subjects is regarded as 
the test of successful schooling and success in examinations is 
regarded as the criterion of such acquisition, If he succeeds in 
turning out “prodigies of learning” from the school he has a 
sense of self-complacence. And what are these “prodigies 
of learning” like? In the words of Ross, they are those 
“tiresome children who are up in dates and floor you with 
them flat, who know everything and can correct their elders 
on any point of fact.” The average parent isnone the wiser 
for it. He, too, does not doubt the importance of knowledge. 
Such teachers and parents are the blind followers of “the cult 
of the head”—the cult which has brought about this “‘infor- 
mation fallacy”, and the consequent stress on knowledge. This 
cult, as Adams puts it, has made schools into knowledge- 
shops and teahers information-mongers. Children receive 
nothing but “a mere mass of potted information” as their 
education. 

Adams’ remarks do not detract from the value of know- 
ledge as such. Though itis a perversion to regard knowledge 
as an end or the aim of education, yet it is an undeniable fact 
that it is an indispensable means to its (education) realization. 
Various aims advocated by the neturalists, pragmatists and 
idealists cannot be achieved but through the medium of know- 
ledge. : If the aim in education is adjustment to the environ- 
ment, it implies knowledge of that environment first; if human 
progress and creation of social values are to be aimed at, a 


fuller knowledge of men and things is necessary. The achieve- 
ment of personality and the appreciation of values—the 
idealist’s dream— 


will not become a reality without a ‘growing 
knowledge of the spiritual universe”. Even the vocational 


aim in education presupposes a particular type of knowledge 
to be possessed by pupils. Herbart’s stress on morality as 


cer 
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the ultimate aim in education will be an empty ery without 
this educational organon, i.e., knowledge, as, according to his 
conception, morality could not be built up apart from ‘a circle 
of thought’ or ideas which have to be imparted by the educative 
instruction. 

That knowledge has an essential place in the process of 
education is shown by its two-fold function—it is nurture as 
wellas discipline of mind, it builds it up just as food builds 
up the body. Again, it trains the mind. But it is only true 
knowledge which can perform the aforesaid function. True 
knowledge is something more than mere imparting and 
learning of facts, and is relevant to situations of life. It 
functions ; it isa potentiality, a power to do and it is useful. 
It cannot be inserted or crammed or pounded in directly. It 
must be developed by the pupil himself in the light of his 
own experience. 

Hence, we stand on the position that knowledge can be a 
‘means to an end’ and is not an end in itself; and even as a 
means such knowledge as is purposeful rather than antiquated 
and useless, should be imparted by our teachers in our 
schools. 

The Complete!Living Aim 

Some educational theorists insist upon the need of an 
aim in education which will be all-comprehensive. This 
viewpoint has led to the emergence of two aims—‘the 
complete living aims’ and ‘the harmonious development aim’. 
The former has been formulated and brilliantly expounded 
by Spencer. Education, according to this great thinker, 
should acquaint us with the laws and ways of complete 
living. It should prepare us for life in such a way that we 
are able “to order the right ruling of conduct, to treat the 
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body, the mind and the soul properly.” Not only should 
‘education teach us to enjoy life, to spend our leisure profitably, 
to behave as good citizens, to manage our affairs, to bring up a 
family, but it ought to initiate us into all the activities of life 
which correspond to its various needs—the activities which 
subserve self-preservation, those which secure for us the 
necessaries of life or those which involve the maintenance of 
proper social asd political relations. Perhaps, Spencer visu- 
alized a sort of liberal education which leads to a complete 
living—education which would train the individual whose 
“body, in the words of Huxley, is the ready servant of his 
will, and does with ease and pleasuse all the work that, as a 
mechanism, it is capable of ; whose intellect is a clear, cold, 
logic engine with all its parts of equal strength, and in 


smooth working order; ready like a steam engine, to be 
turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well 
as forge the anchors of the mind, whos mind is stored with 
a knowledge of the great and fundamental truths of Nature and 
of the laws of her operations.” 


Spencer, however, made a mistake in laying undue stress 
on the word ‘preparation’. He wished that the child would 
be so prepared and trained as to act like an adult before he 
is one. He ignored the child’s right to be a child and forgot 
the golden principle enunciated by Rousseau and advocated 
by Pestalozzi and Froebel that the child has its own place in 
the scheme of things. He has his own ways of feeling, think- 
ing and doing things. But Spencer would not allow him to 
think or to feel or to speak as a child. He was trying to find 
in him a full-fledged adult with a complete rather than a 
growing ‘personality. 
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The Harmonious Development Aim 


The harmonious development aim means the harmonious 
cultivation of the physical, intellectual, aesthetic and moral 
sidesof human nature. Education should produce a well- 
balanced personality rather than a lopsided individual such 
as an irresolute man of reflection who thinks and thinks but 
never leaps or the rash reckless man who would leap first and 
think afterwards. The merit of this aim, which is based on 
the principle of harmony or balance, lies in its warning against 
one-sided development but the word “harmonious” is not 
quite clear in meaning, for its various implications tend to 
add to the vagueness of the term. There is no mention of any 
extraneous standard or measures with which this development 
isto be harmonious. How will one know if harmony has 
been attained or not? If the word ‘harmonious’ signifies. 
equal development of all the capacities and faculties, we 
shall have the type of a pupil who is a jack of all trades but: 
master of none. If the word connotes maximum development 
of all the faculties, it becomes impossible of achievement. 
It is only in the world of fiction of imagination that we can 
come across a person who is a poet-cwm-philosopher-cum- 
scientist-cum-saint-cum-athlete. And what a static perfection 
that is made the object of the educative process! The aim 
signally ignores individual needs and differences. It is not 
possible to develop all the faculties to the same extent in 
everyone. It is time that education gave a fair chance to 
individual tastes and abilities and directed his development 
accordingly. Again, the problem of harmonious cultivation 

. of all the sides of human nature is closely knit with that of 
the curriculum—the choice of studies leading to that develop- 
ment. This aim rightly suggests the needs for a balanced 
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curriculum but it does not give any clue to the possibility of 


having such a curriculum, nor does it give any actual specimen 
thereof. 


The Moral Aim 


Some educators while concurring with others who main- 
tain that education should secure individual development and 
social efficiency and that its function is to impart knowledge 
and culture, that it prepares us for life and enables us to earn 
our livelihood, strongly contend that the “child is essentially 
a behaving organism, and that the teacher’s ultimate concern 
is to cultivate not wealth of muscles; nor fullness of know- 
ledge, nor refinement of feeling, but strength and purity of 
character.” In other words, the ethical aim or the moral 


aim is supreme and ultimate, other aims being subordinate 
to it. 


The theory of evolution, with its stress on the forces of 
heredity and environment has surrounded the educator with 

` a sense of gloom as regards his work. It is believed by 
people who are unfortunately hemmed in by such theories 
that education after all cannot accomplish much. Some of 
these emphasise the limits of education as a moral force, 
Herbart’s theory offers an antidote to this 


hopelessness and ineffectiveness of educa 
of behaviour. 


philosophy of 
tion in the modification 
He believed that the main function of instruc- 
tion, which is a means of education, is to build the child’s 
character and to inculcate certain socially desirable moral 


art high ideals to the 
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Even the idealistic philosophy supports the moral aim as 
an ultimate aim in education. Identifying morality with “the 
ready pursuit of the spiritual value called goodness or the 
quest after personal perfection,” and declaring that truth, 
beauty and goodness are the three absolutes inherent in the 
spiritual universe, the idealists conclude that ‘education must 
lead the youth to the things that are true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely and of good report.’ The ethical aim was supreme in 
the ancient Indian and Greek systems of education too, The 
English code also claims that education, and for the matter 
that, elementary education, should aim at the training of 
character. The foundations of character or conduct, it is 
hoped, can be laid by teachers, through their example and 
influence. They can impart habits of industry, self-control 
and courageous perseverance in the face of difficulties. They 
can teach the children to show reverence for what is noble, 
to be prepared for self-sacrifice and to strive after purity and 
truth. Not only that, teachers can foster a strong sense of 
duty and inspire them with a consideration and respect for 
others. 

This aim claims our allegiance if the words ‘morality’ or 
‘character’ or ‘conduct’ are taken in their wider sense. 
Morality is more than a code of ethical maxims. It is an 
attribute of all conduct whether in pursuit of knowledge or 
that of health. When a pupil is trained to respect and care 
for his body or to seek after truth and knowledge, he is being 
trained to habits of good conduct. His character is being 
formed ; he is developing morally. Again, is it not a fact 
that instruction in different subjects leaves moral effects on 
the child’s mind? The purpose of this trend of reasoning 
is to show that the moral aim in education is not, in any way, 
antagonistic to the knowledge aim. 
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A morally good person is a virtuous person who habitual- 
ly chooses to act in the right way in accordance with the moral 
order. He is a man of both reflection and action. He has a 
moral faith, a consciousness of an unattained and unformu- 
lated ideal. He belongs to the world, but is not of it. What 
we are driving at is that moral virtues are necessarily socia 
virtues. Moral life cannot grow in a vacuum. It is relative 
throughout to the environment in which it is nurtured. Moral 
laws and moral virtues vary considerably with different times 
and places—the ethos of people at a particular time. Hence, 
the moral aim in education, which keeps in view the inculca- 
tion of such moral virtues as we have mentioned above, is 
not hostile even to the social aim in education. Virtues such 
as courage, perseverance, respect for freedom and life, 
truthfulness, honesty of purpose, justice, temperance and 
sensitiveness will lead to social efficiency of an individual. 

The moral aim in education is reconciled to the aesthetic 
aim also. Morals and art are closely connected. Art educates 
for moral life in so far as it helps to develop the excellence 
of taste and fairness of feeling which are the bases of all 
genuine morality. It creates ideals which play an important 
part in the development of moral life. “Good taste is the 
essence of morality”, says Ruskin. Beauty is necessarily 
moralising. No one can have a real appreciation of beautiful 
objects and yet approve of ugliness in his own life, Keats 
expressed this idea when he burst out in the Ode : “Beauty is 
truth ; truth Beauty”, and the idealist, not in vain, remarks 


that truth, beauty and goodness are the three absolutes worth 
seeking and finding through education. 


Morality is an aim which should not, 
mere communication of knowledge about 


lead to nothing more than Priggishness. 


however, mean a 
morals, This will 


Nor should it expect 
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the teacher to enter into metaphysical controversies over the 
conception of ‘right’ and ‘good’. A wise teacher, while 
realising the importance of moral education and his duty to 
help the pupils to live rightly in accordance with the moral 
order, will steer clear, not only himself but his pupils as 
well, of the cobwebs of enternal disputes over metaphysical 
niceties. 
Other Aims 

Besides these conventional aims. there are others which: 
have been formulated by various educational thinkers. 

The aesthetic aim has been already touched in the section 
on the moral aim. It is a deplorable fact that our students 
are unable to appreciate art and beauty in its multifarious 
forms. The adolescent boy or girl is stirred by the beauty of 
the sun-set or the tune of a song but rarely. Hence, educa- 
tion, it is asserted by the advocates of this aim, must conti- 
nually foster in the pupils a love of beauty and art. It 
must present before them a large variety of the forms of art 
and hold them up for their admiration. The education of the 
whole being is incomplete without this emotional training. 
This aim was considered, long long ago, by the Athenians who 
“sought a well-rounded individual, one whose physical, moral, 
intellectual and aesthetic powers were developed.” 

Another educational aim that has been recently reassert- 
ed by several expert committees on education is “health and well 
being of the child”. The Greeks gave an important place to 
athletics and other physical exercises for the same reason. It 
is contended that education should give usa knowledge of the 
laws of health and right living and should develop bodily 
grace and harmony. Recent investigation in psychology 
show that the mind and body work together, and for perfect 
working of the mind there must be proper functioning of the 
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body also. This is a sufficient justification for the stress laid 
on physical health and well-being of the individual. : 

The modern civilisation has created a large variety of 
complex problems and one of these is that of leisure and how to 
use it. This problemis faced by the student body too. Who 
does not know that a feeling of intense boredom and ennui 
seizes most boys and girls at the end of theterm and after 
their examinations? The reason is that the education im- 
parted in schools or colleges does not provide them with 
creative occupations suitable for leisure time. In most cases, 
this leisure time is spent in passive entertainments. Man is 
essentially a creative being. Within him are the forces that 
impel him to make new and beautiful things and to give to 
the world great thoughts and ideas, but unless the creative 
impulse is encouraged and fostered in the early years, it can- 
not come to proper fruition. The highest type of education 
will, therefore, endeavour to offer to the child a wide variety 
of leisure-time occupations which will aid him in passing his 
spare time and creating something new. 

Again, itis sometimes stated that the ultimate aim of 
education is to increase human happiness. Happiness is a 
difficult word to interpret. Psychologists say that it depends 
on human wants and their adequate satisfaction, ‘Activity 
which satisfies no new striving, which results in failure or 
the frustration of wants, will not yield the fullest happiness 
and often will, on the contrary, lead to unhappiness.’ This 
aim, however, cannot be accepted without modifications. 
Sometimes causes of individual happiness are inimical to the 
welfare of others. Sometimes happiness is attained by deny- 
ing certain wants. Moreover, every happy experience may 


not be “constructively educative,’ nor do all educative 
activities lead to immediate happiness. 


—— 
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A few ‘‘stern souls” are of opinion that the ultimate aim of 
education is to prepare children for life and its problems rather 
than increase their happiness. Claiming happiness as an 
objective in education is based on unsafe ‘soft pedagogy’. But 
education is life itself—a process of living happily and fully 
without disregarding one’s wants or jeopardising one’s physical 
well-being. 


Conclusion 


The quest for aims in education has been made since times 
immemorial. And history bears out the truth that the quest 
has acquired momentum with the birth ofa great thinker, 
a great philosopher or a great educator, with the trial of a 
new educational experiment, with the sudden emergence of a 
political or social revolution or with the onslaught of a religious 
upheaval. Sometimes the search for aims has preceded an 
insurrection and has led up to it ; at times, it has succeeded 
an upheaval and has been led outofit. Thus the nature 
of an aim takes its hue from existing conditions and 
affairs. Its emphasis reflects the need of the times. If 
knowledge was emphasized atone time, social efficiency was 
prominent at another. If preparation for life were con- 
sidered necessary in one country, moral development was 
stressed in another. Each aim concentrates upona certain 
aspect of this hydra-headed, complicated process of education 
that goes on. Hence, the search for an objective is, in no 
sense, final. In fact, to state any single aim which will suit 
all times and all countries would be a mark of decadence 
or a symbol of static education, for education, in reality, 
is a dynamic forco. The truth is that in education, as in love, 
the struggle, the endeavour and the pursuit is far better than 
the conquest, the attainment or the goal. Perhaps “this is a 
case in which chase is more important than the spoils.” 
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SUMMARY 

x. Importance of aims. The educator mshi ghaye an 
intelligent acquaintance with the aims in CLES The 
employment of methods and devices of teaching depends on 
the aim he seeks to achieve. To have anaim is to act with 
meaning. 

2. An historical retrospect. The religious and moral 
aims dominated the Brahmanic system of education. Bud- 
dhistic education was monastic in its outlook ; early Moham- 
medan education laid emphasis on the ancient religious idea ls, 
whereas the Mughal education applauded the moral aims, 
The Spartans aimed at producing physical strength, courage 
and obedience in pupils whereas the Athenians aimed more 
at the inculcation of such qualities as the obedience to elders 
and truthfulness and the ability to discern beauty and to 
enjoy life. Socrates, Platoand Aristotle raised the issue of 
social versus individual aims. 

3: Social vs individual aims. Should education subserve 
the social needs or the needs of the individual ? The social 
aim has many interpretations—(a) the state or society as a 
dictator in matters of education, (b) the state to exercise 
paternal authority responsible for citizenship training, (c) the 
social aim may lead to social efficiency through social occupa- 
tions and the positive use of the powers of individuals in these 
occupations. 

The individual aim implies that education should train the 
individual first ; only a good individual will become a good 
citizen. Social institutions such as family, church, school 
and state exist for bettering the life of the individual. Sir 


Percy Nunn is the greatest supporter of the individual aim 


in education, Education ought to provide opportunity, 
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in which individuality is most completely developed, for every- 
one. Development of individuality, however. does not mean 
merely self-expression but self-realization. As such, self is yet 
to be developed through social interaction. 

There is a possibility of synthesis between the two aims 
if the social aim is interpreted in the second or third sense 
and if the individual development is taken to mean “self- 
realization”. There is no real antagonism—the interests of 
the state are promoted by properly developed individuals and 
the latter can achieve this developmentin and through the 
state or society. 

4. The vocational aim, Education should prepare a child 
for a calling or profession, thus enabling him to earn his live- 
lihood. This aim will save the individual from developing an 
attitude of aimlessness and can train him for social efficiency. 


It is not a complete aim and it is not desirable to impart educa- 
tion in the light of this aim only. 


5. The knowledge aim. The acquisition of knowledge is 
essential for an educated person. An ideal school should 
communicate knowledge of all subjects to all .men and 
women. It helps in realising other aims. Knowledge of some 
sort or the other is necessary fora well-adjusted life. The 
teacher commits a fallacy if knowledge is exalted into an end 
in itself. The “cult of the head? may turn schools into 
knowledge-shops and teachers into information-mongers. 


6. The complete living aim. Formulated and expounded 
by Spencer, it is said to be an all-comprehensive aim. Edu- 
cation is to acquaint us with the laws and ways of complete 
living—personal, social, political and religious living. The 
danger inherent in this aim is that teachers may expect 
children to behave like adults before they behave as children. 
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7. The harmonious development aim implies the har- 
monious cultivation of the physical, intellectual, aesthetic and 
moral sides of human nature in order to produce a well-balanced 
personality. The word ‘harmonious’ is vague in its use. The 
aim may ignore the individual needs and differences. More- 
over, it is not possible to develop all the faculties to the same 
extent in everyone. 


8. The moral aim. The teacher's ultimate concern is to 
cultivate strength and purity of character, contend some 
educators ; other aims are subordinate to it. The teacher. 
through instruction, is to impart higher ideas. to the child 
with which the latter would control his lower impulses. The 
child’s character is to be modified and socially desirable 
moral virtues are to be cultivated. The ethical or moral aim 
is supreme inasmuch as it can be reconciled to all other aims- 
provided ‘morality’ is taken in a wider sense. 


9. The aesthetic aim consists in developing the aesthetic 
sensibilities of the educand. It is needed for training emo- 
tions. 


Physical health and well-being as.an aim in education is 
necessary for human happiness. 


Education for leisure is essential in modern mechanistic 
civilization. Man is creative : let education offer to the child 


a wide variety of leisure-time occupations for creative self- 
expression and joy. 


Education for happiness. Education is to increase human 
happiness through the satisfacation of human wants. Individual 
happiness on this basis may conflict with that of society. 


Ioj Conclusion. The quest for aim in education is & 
perennial: one. The aim suitable at one time and for one 
country does not suit all times and all places. Education is 
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a dynamic force. Moreover, each aim concentrates on & 
certain aspect of this hydra-headed and complicated process of 
education. F 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


I. Why should the educator have, at least, a ‘nodding 
acquaintance’ with the aims in education ? Of what use will 
this knowledge be to him ? 

II. Differentiate between the individual and social aims 
in education. What are their respective values and limita- 
tions ? How far is it possible to strike a balance between the 
two ? 

III. ‘Nothing good enters into the human world except 
in and through the free activities of individual men and 
women.” —Nunn 


“This isolated individual is a figment of imagination.” 
—Raymont 
Explain the two statements and state how far they are 
reconcilable. 


IV. Discuss the need for a vocational aim in education. 
Describe all that it implies. 


V. What are the different aims in education? Discuss 
the factors which determine the educational aims ofa nation. 
Bring out in this connection the reaction of social conditions 
on educational aims. What re-orientation of educational aims 
would you propose in Indian schools 4 

VI. One of the objectives of modern education—it has 
been contended—is to break down the barrier between edu- 
cation and life. Discuss this view and illustrate your answer 
with reference to some new educational movements. 
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VII. Comment on the foliowing :— 

“Not more knowledge, not even more intelligence but more 
abundant life. That is the first aim of education.” 

VIII. Write notes on the following objectives on edu- 
cation :— 

(a) Education for life. 

(b) Education for happiness. 

(c) Education for service. 

IX. Examine critically the concept of the “education of the 
whole man” from the point of view of educational philosophy. 
What are the implications of this concept for the contents and 
methodology of education ? 


CHAPTER III 
VOCATIONAL AND LIBERAL EDUCATION 


In the chapter on aims in education we observed that 


democracy has accentuated the importance of the tendency to 


make education useful rather than ornamental. The fact is 
that the modern democratic attitude is realistic. This realistic 
attitude has emerged as a reaction against purely bookish 
education—the education which centres round subjects and 
studies isolated from the life of the child. The realist wants 
no cleavage between the life of the child and the education he 
receives. He protests against the educational systems which 
do not correspond with the actual structure of modern society 
and with the realities of life. In the same strain, he demands 
that education should assume, for most of us, a vocational 
character. It must prepare us for a particular calling in life. It 
must enable us to earn our livelihood. Schools, colleges, univer- 
sities, departments of public instruction, legislative assemblies 
—all join in pressing this demand for making education voca- 
tional and for opening schools that have a technical or voca- 
tional bias or schools which are “multi-purpose”. 


Importance of Vocational Education 
If education or its ingredients do not have a direct or 
indirect bearing on the needs of one’s daily employment, it is 
not worth it. And education which prepares the individual for 
a particular profession saves him from aimlessness in life. 
Absence of vocation will encourage the tendency to depend on 
others like a parasite. Not only this, a vocational education 
41 
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will make the educative effort purposeful and will make use 
of the learner’s instincts. If properly selected and imparted, 
it will appeal to his interests, arouse his thought and stimulate 
his observation and ingenuity. Education with the vocational 
aim in the foreground will prepare each individual for an occu- 
pation which, in the words of John Dewey, will balance the dis- - 
tinctive capacity of an individual with his social service. It will 
train individuals for social efficiency and this social efficiency 
is the outcome of the efforts of individuals who know their 
moorings and who are not a drag on other members of society. 

This emphasis on social values such as social service and 
social efficiency has been shared by most of the “educational 
sociologists“ who view vocational educ: 
of long-range social values. 
the means through which spici 
to the social factors in Buch tra; 
cultural pattern. 


ation from the standpoint 
They give attention not only to 
fic skills are developed but also 
ining and to the influence of the 


Vocational education leads to full dev 
ty. This idea was expressed by Karl 


“The education of the future will, in th 
over a certain age, 


elopment and maturi- 
Marx when he said, 


Vocational education will become all the more important in 
the near future when more favorable conditions for the develops 
ment of industries obtain in India and as such “it may indirect- 
ly contribute to national wealth and material progress and add 
to our country’s international prestige.” Vocational education of 
the right type should be able to redress the problem of 
occupational maladjustments, Realising the importance of 
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vocational education and realising that in the past ‘‘our educa- 
tion-has been so academic and theoretical and so divorced from 
practical work that the educated classes have, generally 
speaking, failed to make enormous contribution to the develop- 
ment of the country’s natural resources and to add to natural 
wealth”, the Secondary Education Commission of 1952-53 
known also as the Mudaliar’s Commission, recommends that 
there should be greater emphasis on crafts and productive 
work in all schools and that the courses in secondary schools 
should be so diversified as to prepare a large number of 
students for agricultural, technical, commercial and other 
pursuits. The vocational bias will not only create a new 
attitude to work but “will promote technica] skill, and effici- 
ency at all stages of education soas to provide trained and 
efficient personnel to work out schemes of industrial tech- 
nological advancement.” 


Psychologists and teachers in the U.S.A. and Europe have 
realized the great importance of vocational education in life 
and, keeping this in view, have devised a system of vocational 
guidance in schools. The purpose of vocational guidance is to 
find out the natural aptitudes of an individual and to advise 
him on the choice of a suitable career accordingly. The 
factors that are considered in vocational guidance are natural 
inclinations and interests of the individual, his specific abilities, 
degree of intelligence, the advice of headmasters and career 
masters, achievement standard, medical history and family 
history. Natural inclinations are discovered by careful obser- 
vation and the special aptitudes and abilities by specially 
devised tests. The achievement tests help the teacher to 
measure the achievement standard in particular subjects. 
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Recently some of the State Governments and the Govern- 
ment of India have established vocational and educational 


guidance bureaus for the purposes that we have described above 
with reference to U.S.A. and Europe. 


Vocational versus Liberal Education 
Vocational education is often distinguished from liberal 
education and many misconceptions have crept into the litera- 
ture on education with regard to the exact difference between 
the two. Most of these misconceptions are there on account 


of the narrow meanings that we give to the two terms, t.e., 
vocational and liberal. 


Liberal education, it is said, advocates a curriculum which 
includes a wide range of subjects as Opposed to the study of 
one or two branches of learning. It implies a training that 
prepares individuals for every future occupation rather than a 
Specific one. Although it does not refer to any particular 
profession, yet it aims at producing a man with specific quali- 
fications that will help him to adopt.any profession in life pro- 
vided it is in harmony with his natural aptitudes, 

Far back in the olden times, the term ‘Jibera?’ 


was applied 
to the education which did not consist of bookish 


knowledge 
merely. It was imparted to free citizens rather than to 
labourers and slaves—the people without political rights. To- 


wards the middle ages, liberal ed 


ucation consisted in the study 
of seven liberal arts, 


eg. grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, arithme- 
tic, music, geometry and astronomy. It was believed that these 
liberal arts would introduce the pupil to human culture. 


The modern conception of the term ‘liberal’ 
education is, however, wide and compreh: 
that it liberalises our minds. 


as applied to 
ensive. It is asserted 
Tt implies education for freedom 
tual and emotional powers, free- 
atural and primitive tendencies, 


—freedom to use one’s intellec 
dom from slavery to one’s n 


es i 
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freedom from the cramping influence of ignorance, perjudices 
and wrong beliefs and freedom to think independently. Huxley 
conceives of the man who has had a liberal education as one 
who possesses the powers of self-control, adaptation, thinking 
and reasoning, who understands the laws that govern the 
natural phenomena and who loves all beauty, natural and 
artistic. According to the authors of the Spens Report, liberal 
education is one which makes men and women capable of 
understanding the world in which they live and which helps 
them “to contribute to the understanding of its problems.” 
It is this education “which describes the achievements of the 
human spirit, thus adding & humanistic touch to the whole 
system. 

Having understood the several implications of liberal edu- 
cation, we may now attempt to answer the question : Is there 
any real antithesis between vocational education and liberal 
education ? Our answer to the question js in the ‘negative. 
There is no real antithesis between the two if we interpret 
them in the correct sense. The function of liberal education 
that it can liberalise the mind can be equally well-performed 
by vocational education. Vocational education, with its em- 
phasis on practical work and arts, ‘can unlock the finer ener- 
gies of the learner.” Tt liberalises the mind by setting it free 
for greater and more creative activities. Again. vocational 
education is liberalising inasmuch as it has immense cultural 
possibilities. It awakens the constructive impulses and curio- 
sity of the learner. It appeals to his natural urge ‘to come to 
grips with reality’ and helps him in the many-sided develop- 


ment of his personality. 

Whitehead, too, does not see any antithesis between a` 
technical or vocational education and a liberal education. He 
holds that there can be no adequate tachnical education which 
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is not liberal in the first instance, and no liberal education 
which is not technical or vocational. Education worth its 
name must impart both technique and intellectual vision. 

John Milton’s conception of a complete education fits in 
here very well. “A complete and generous education”, he 
said, “is one that fits a man to perform skilfully, justly ond 
magnanimously all the acts, both public and private, of peace 
and war.’ And who can deny the fact that vocational edu- 
cation is a part of a complete and ‘generous education’ 

One of the criteria of judging good education is its power 
of instilling in the learner’s mind a desire to pull one’s weight 
in society. It must enable him to earn his living. Only such 
an education may help us to Secure social efficiency. Bearing 
in mind this criterion, we may safely assert that a liberal edu- 
cation is of not much worth if it does not equip the pupils 
with such a desire or capacity. Only then can it be described 
as liberal or free in the real sense of the word. An educated 
person who depends on the efforts of others and is unable to 
make any contribution of his own to Society, cannot justly 
boast of having received a liberal education. Thus, from this 
angle too, a vocational education does not present, any antithe- 
sis to a liberal education because it possesses a liberalising 
effect—it makes a person independent and freo, 


Vocational education is liberal in another way also. There 


yy > 
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mechanical skills. As a matter of fact, for success in any 
profession or vocation, we require such qualities as initiative 
adaptability, judgment, application and resourcefulness, For this 
we do need a general training. A narrow vocational training 
which aims at imparting a few technical skills cannot achieve 
this purpose. It is only a broad vocational education that can 
obtain this end; and a broad vocational education is not 
opposed to a liberal education. Ifit is not possible to receive 
a broad vocational education or a liberal education with a 
vocational bias in the same school, Ross suggests that we 
should have two different kinds of schools—the school which 
prepares for particular vocations but does not neglect cultural 
education altogether and the school which regards culture as 
its main concern but is not above vocational consideration. A 
similar suggestion is made in the Spens Report, by the authors 
of the Abbot-Wood Report on Vocational Education in India 
and in the Report on Post-War Education Development in 
India issued by the Central Advisory Board of Education. 
The latter two recommended the establishment of various 
types of vocational schools the admission to which will be 
made on condition that the students seeking admission have 
received a certain modicum of general, cultural education pre- 
viously. They also suggest the opening of schools which 
impart general education but wherein the curriculum has a 
vocational bias. The Secondary Education Commission have 
recommended the establishment of multi-purpose schools and 
that those students ‘‘who have successfully completed such 
courses in their schools should be given opportunities to take 
up higher specialised courses in polytechnics or technological 


institutions.” 


Ross holds that vocational training can be as humanistic and 
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cultural in its effect as any liberal education, provided the 
attitude of the person receiving this training is a correct one. 
“Jf a man’s occupation can be the core of his whole being, 
adequate training for it will be cultural, human and liberal. 
This is achieved in Basic Education. Craft-centerd education is 
at once vocational in its aspect and liberalising in its influence 
on one’s personality- 

To conclude, it may be said that liberal and vocational 
educations are not essentially different: They are the earlier 
and later phases of a continuous process. Each subject in the 
vocational school has its origin in the non-vocational school. 
Both are needed for the complete development of personality. 
It is wrong to say that vocational education is on a lower 
plane. Properly imparted, it aims at nothing less than the 
cultivation of the whole powers of the mind, body and spirit. 
Not only does it instruct the pupils in the mysteries of the 
craft, it can train them in the right behaviour also. We must 
not forget that a vocational education is only a complementary 
form of education. 


In fact, this separation between the two kinds of education 
is pedagogically defective. The bearings of the general ideas 
and philosophy acquired through liberal education can easily 
be integrated with the vocational subject-matter. “Why ® 
man works, the effect of his work, its relation to the task of the 
community, are questions quite germane to his vocational acti- 
vity.” Vocational education can be and should be libera- 
lised in order to attain this integration, by including the study 
of social, economic, historical and ethical questions. It is true 
that the specialists are suspicious about the suitability of this 
plan., They would notlike ‘‘to introduce anything outside 
the narrow confines of his speciality.” They may regard 
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cultural studies in vocational and professional schools “as a kind 
of academic boondoggling.”’Fortunately, the specialist's point 
of view is not being adhered to very much these day. The 
specialist should not receive the vocational training only. 
This fact has been brought out nicely by the Report of the 
Commisson on Medical Education in the U.S.A. where it is 
clearly said that “if the individual is to obtain the most helpful 
counsel, it is important that the physician be acqauinted with 
the social, economic and other environmental facts which have 
an influence on the individual and his health.” The health of 
the individual is not a biological concept alone : it is a social 
concept as well. 


Prof. K. G. Saiyidain in his book entitled “School of Future” 
strikes the same note when he says, “The whole of education 
is an integral process, not split up into two warring camps— 
the liberal and the vocational ; but concerned throughout with 
the development of human personality to which both these 
aspects minister, each in its own characteristic and significant 
manner.” 


The same note is struck by Alexander J. Goddard, the 
Chairman of the U. S, A, Educational Policies Commission in 
1945, in his address on. “The Vocational Emphasis on 
Education”. He says,“ There is not one kind of education 
that prepares a person to make a living and another kind that 
prepares for living. That is, there is not an education that 
fits one exclusively for the market-place and another that 
fits for the life of the gentleman......... => Sir Fred Clark, in 
one of his addresses, points out that “the disposition to distin- 
guish sharply between the cultural (liberal) and the vocational 
as though they were two quite distinct kinds.of education is 


not only a symptom of some wrong with our society. but a 
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which it is given, good education is one thing, not many things, 
with diversity of gifts and attainments, itis true, but held 
together in that unity of spirit which characterises the well 
developed individual and the healthy society alike.” 


SUMMARY 

1. The realists stress the importance of a vocational edu- 
cation in life. It is the demand of the modern democratic 
society. 

2, A vocational education will make the educative effort 
purposeful. It will make use of each individual’s capacity for 
securing efficiency. It may contribute to national wealth 
and material progress of the country. A system of vocational 
guidance has assumed great importance together with this 
demand for a vocational education in America, Europe and in 
other countries. 

3. Vocational and liberal educations are not antithetical 
to each other provided we take both of these from a broad 
viewpoint. There are several implications of the term liberal 
education ¢.g., the education for freedom, the education that 
is humanistic and cultural in its contents, the education that 
liberalises the mind. Vocational education has a liberalising 
effect if properly imparted and conducted. All vocations 
require a general training of the mind which is impossible 
to achieve under a system of narrow vocational education. 

Vocational and liberal educations are needed for the complete 
development of personality. Education is an integral process, 
vocational and liberal educations its two phases- 
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Saiyidain, Goddard and Clark bear this out in their educa- 
tional addresses. 
QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Define clearly what you understand by vocational 
education. Discuss its importance in the educational system 
of India today. 

II. Isit possible to reconcile the values of vocational 
and liberal education. ? If so, indicate how this can be 
done. 

III. “No conception of liberal education is worth a second 
glance which professes to be unconcerned with quality of 
the life a student will lead after he is through with his formal 
schooling—a life in which the fruits of his schooling first be- 
come apparent,’—(Sidney Hook). Discuss this, bringing out 
the truth of the statement. 

IV. Vocational education isa part of a complete and 
general education.” How far do you agree with this? Illus- 
trate your answer by giving an example of a curriculum which 
is primarily vocational but also “liberal”. 


———_— 


CHAPTER IV 


THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS AND THE CURRICULUM 
The Meaning 

The educative process implies the process of educating the 
child. From the child’s point of view it isan act of learning 
and from that of the teacher it is a process of modifying the 
behaviour of the young child through the various means and 
devices that school offers. We have already seen that this 
process has been regarded by Adams as bi-polar in nature 
inasmuch as it involves the interplay of the educator and the 
educand. The personality of the educator acts on that of the 
educand in order to modify the latter’s development. On the 
educator’s side this Process is conscious and deliberate. He 
knows and fully realizes that his aim is to bring about the 
development of the educand along definite lines through the 
modification of his behaviour. We have seen that this modi- 
fication can take place either by the direct application of the . 
educator’s personality to that of the educand or indirectly 
through the use of knowledge in its various forms—the know- 
ledge that is communicated by the educator or other agencies, 
including the environment, 

Dewey’s philosophy and the Gandhian philosophy of 
education make us see and believe that this process is not bi- 
polar but tri-polar in itg nature. We have the teacher, the 
taught and the society with all its ramifications—the politico- 
economic conditions and the wider society of the world beyond 
one’s own country. Dewey expressed this by saying that 
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the process has a psychological as well as a. sociological side. 
The psychological side of the process refers to the relation 
between the teacher and the taught that is established by the 
study of the child’s nature, behaviour and powers. This forms 
the basis of the process. It furnishes the material and gives 
the starting point for all education. The knowledge of a 
child’s nature and activities will prevent the educative process 
from becoming “haphazard and arbitrary”. Dewey, and for 
the matter of that all modern educators, lay more stress on the 
‘sociological side’ of this process. He believes that real 
education is possible only through the participation of the 
individual in the social consciousness of the race. The child 
is to live in and for the. community to which he belongs ; 
hence, true education comes through ‘‘the stimulation of the 
child’s powers by the demands of the social situation in which 
he finds himself.” We have discussed how society affects the 
eductional aims, methods, administration and curricula, 
This impact has been brought out even in the chapter on 
Democracy in Education in which we have tried to describe 
the educational pattern in the light of a democratic set-up of 
society. The educator, the educand and society are, thus, 
the three great poles in the educative process. Their inter- 
relationship depends on and is determined by many factors 
such as aims in education, the nature of curriculam, educational 
values inherent in aims and curricula, freedom and discipline. 
Among the various immediate environmental factors, the 
type of the school and the home are more important than 
others. 


The Home and the Educative Process 


In the primitive times the home was the only educational 
agency. Male children imitated their father and female 
children imitated their mother. 
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Although, with the growth of civilization, the school has 
taken over the educational function of the home, yet a good 
home exerts much influence in developing desirable and 
healthy ideals and attitudes which go a long way in modify- 
ing the behaviour of the young child. The home becomes 
the most, effective educative agency «jif education includes, 
as it does, the development of social attitudes and of correct 
ways of carrying on our relations with each other.” But the 
home, in order to be an effective educational agency, must be 
run along correct lines. It must have certain elements— 
elements of freedom, confidence, fellowship and friendship. 
The home should be a place where its members are free to 
develop and express themselves as members of the home 
community. “It cannot contribute anything to democratic 
education if it is run in an autocratic manner, with the father 
or mother as the master and the others there merely to obey, to 
jump at the snap of a finger.” Again, the members of the 
home must confide in one another and have confidence in 
themselves. Confidence in themselves implies confidence to 
think, to feel and to act for themselves. Confidence in one 
another implies affection. ‘In fact, a home in which there is 
lack of affection among the members of the family unit can be 
one of our most destructive social agencies.” Fellowship and 
friendship among the members of the home community banish 
fear and the absence of fear is necessary for positive develop- 
ment of children, for positive attitudes, for emotional stability 
which are conducive to learning. Thus a good home cap 
provide the right type of attitudes for learning in shool, cap 
improve the education of each child, by means of direct 
instruction, and influence of school and community by guiding 
the child’s attitudes, habits and philosophy of life. 
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We have already seen in Chapter II that the knowledge of 
aims is of paramount importance to the educator. It is true 
that the aim or aims are determined and laid down, in most 
cases, by people other than the educator, and that the latter 
is more concerned with the ‘how’ of the educative process 
than with the formation of its objectives or ide als ; but the 
knowledge of aims will enable him or her to carry out what 
is laid down for him in an intelligent manner, like an intelli- 
gent human being rather than like a machine or an automaton. 
The methods he uses, the subjects he teaches, the activities 
that he provides in the school, and the devices he employs 
depend largely on the aim or aims he seeks to achieve through 
them. “To have an aim is to act with meaning—it is to 
mean to do something and to perceive the me aning of things 
in the light of that intent, The aim asa foreseen end gives 
direction to the activity + it is not anideal view of a mere 
spectator, but influences the steps taken to reach the end.” 
Without the aims the educative process will tend to become 
random and capricious at times. It may become unintelligent 
and irresponsible. Should our aims be fixed and unchange- 
able or should they be flexible and changeable ? The modern 
tendency is to have both—changeable as well as fixed aims. 
Not. only should the aims be changeable, subject to recons- 
truction of the educative process in the light of social changes, 
but there may be certain aims that reflect certain absolute 
values, certain universal truths. Whatever the nature of aims 
they will ‘envision what the termination of the present 
educative effort will be and this vision will be an instrument in 


guiding both pupil and teacher to that end.” 
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Curriculum* and the Educative Process 
An important factor in the educative process is that of the 
content or curriculum. What should the educative process 
consist of ? What subjects, what activities should the educator 
have in school in order to achieve the educational objectives ? 
What forms of knowledge and experience are to be given to 
children at school ? What shall we teach to our children ? 
What principles shall we bear in mind in deciding what we 
have to teach? This is our problem here, 
Let us try to understand what the “curriculum” means. 
` Brubacher writes that the word curriculum has Latin origin. 
“Tt is a ‘runway’, a course which one runs to reach a goal, 
a course of study.” It is a course of studies which pupils 
and teachers cover to reach the objective of education. What- 
ever the nature of these studies, subjects or activities, “it is 
(thus) the tool in the hands of the artist (the teacher) to mould 
his material (the pupil) according to his ideal (objective) in 
his studio (the school).” But the material of the teacher is 
not an inert mass like marble. The pupil is a highly self- 
active, self-determiping human being. He reacts and responds 
consciously. Another view of the curriculum is that itis a 
means within the classroom, by which the individual is adjusted 
to racial heritage—it ie the epitome of man’s life. It consists 
of the achievement of the race, the conquest of nature and 
the movement of affairs. Its materials spring from all times 
and places.” 
Having understood the meaning of the curriculum we 
should now try to discover if there are any principles that 
can guide us in choosing subjects and activities for children in 


*Read Chapter IIl in the Principles and Methods of Teaching by 
Bhatia and Bhatia. 
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schools. In other words, how shall we determine the content 
of the curriculum ? Let us first take into consideration the 
standpoints of different philosophies of education. 

The naturalists, in general, contend that the child’s present 
experiences, interests and activities should determine the choice 
of studies. He should be allowed to grow up in a free 
atmosphere, his natural inclinations finding a suitable outlet. 
Knowledge for its own sake is not an aim worthy of emulation 
or worth striving after- 

The pragmatists believe that the school should provide 
only those experiences that are useful to the child. Hence, 
the curriculum will include subjects that will impart knowledge 
and various skills which the child requires for his present as 
future life. As such, language, hygiene, physical 
training, history and geography, mathematics, science, domestic 
science for girls and agricultural science for boys should be 
incorporated in the school curriculum. The pragmatists want 
that the child’s natural interests at the successive stages of 
development should also be borne in mind when deciding 
the curriculum. Again they envisage the curriculum to be 
in the form of “activities” and “occupations” rather than in 
The pragmatists also contend that 
constitute the school curriculum 


well as 


the form of mere subjects. 
activities or ‘subjects which 


should be integrated. 
The idealists, as we have observed already, approach the 


problem of the curriculum from the point of view of ideas and 
ideals. ‘The child and his present or future activities do not 
matter so much to them. The curriculum, according to them, 
should reflect the experience of the human race asa whole. 
“Jt is to reflect civilization, to epitomise and organise the 
capitalised experience of the race, of which the child is a 
member.” Since the experience of man is twofold, t.e., 
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experience with his physical enviornment and with his fellow- 
men, the curriculum will correspondingly include the sciences 
and the humanities—subjects such as the care of health and 
bodily grace, morals, religion, literature, fine arts such as 
music and painting, history and geography, sciences including 
mathematics. 

The realists protest against the curricula which consist 
of subjects that ara merely bookish, abstract or sophisti- 
cated. They do not want any cleavage between the work of 
the school and the life of the world outside it. They impress 
on the educator the need for eschewing abstractions and con- 
centrating on realities in various subjects taught. They ad- 
vocate the inclusion in the curriculum of subjects which are 
vocational in character or which will direct the educational 
endeavour of individuals towards a particular profession in 
life, 

Besides this approach, there are other ways of looking on 
this problem of curriculum-construction. Some of the edu- 
cational theorists would like to conceive the curriculum from 
the learner’s point of view, or in terms of the nature of the 
learning experience. As such, we will have to cease thinking of 
the subject-matter as something fixed and ready-made in 
advance and of the curriculum as something outside the child’s 
experience. It will consist of activities and occupations that 
will give the child suitable experiences, bring about his all- 
round development, and will satisfy his essential needs. The 
child is essentially self-active ; hence, the curriculum should 
consist of activities rather than subjects. These activities may 

be of different types, physical, constructive and intellectual, 
Consisting of plays and games, construction of things and dis- 
cussions. The activity-curriculum protests against formality in 
instruction and is based on the doctrine that learning is an 
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active process rather than a passive acceptance of facts. The 
pronouncement of the Board of Education is also relevant. 
They, too, want the curriculum in terms of activity and 
experience rather than those of knowledge to be acquired and 
facts to be stored. Mathematics should be taught as a way of 
dealing with the world. The process is more important than 
the product. Other subjects also provide chances and oppor- 
tunities of discovering, creating and doing. The best illus- 
tration of the curriculum according to the child’s point of view 
is the one given by the pragmatists for the elementry schools. 
The child in the elementry school is interested in conversation 
or communication, inquiry, construction and artistic ex- 
pression ; hence, the elementary school curriculum will include 
such tools of knowledge as reading, writing, counting, nature- 


study, hand work and drawing. 
The curriculum can be conceived from the point of view of 


the experience of the human race as & whole. This is the view- 
point of the idealists including Nunn. The subjects taught to 
the child should reflect human civilization. The curriculum 
“ig to epitomise and organise the capitalised experience of the 
race of which the child is a member.” Sir Percy Nunn states, 
«A nation’s schools are an organ of its life whose special 
function is to consolidate its spiritual strength, to maintain its 
historical continuity, to secure its past achievements and to 
guarantee its future.” The school is to perform this function 
through the curriculum. 

Another mode of conceiving the nature of the curriculum is 
the social viewpoint. Let society determine the curriculum. 
Let the needs of society be borne in mind when choosing 
subjects and activities. It will be dynamic rather than static as 
society, too, is progressive. It will be passible of revision so 
that it may be in harmony with the changing social conditions. 
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The culture, customs and environment of the community 
must be reflected therein. There isone danger in this mode 
of conception. The curriculum, representing the needs and 
culture of society, may become a “sort of Procrustean bed 
for the child.” Instead of fitting the curriculum to the child’s 
needs, the child is fitted to the curriculum imposed by society 
that be. Those who are in favour of such a conception 
declare that this is necessary for modifying and shaping the 
child’s impulsive nature and crude experiences. How society 
can determine the curriculum is illustrated by schools in 
democratic or totalitarian States. In democratic States, the 
curriculum is inclusive, flexible and emphasises social aim or 
citizenship in accordance with the democratic ideals of 
freedom and equality for everyone. 


Another point of view from which the curriculum can be 
discussed is its usefulness to society. The curriculum must 
consist of the knowledge and skills that the child needs, not 
only for his life now as a child, but also for his future life 
as an adult. This view is shared by the Board of Education 
when they say that the curriculum should assist children 
“to aquire or develop the habits, skills, interests and 
sentiments which they will need both for their own well- 
being and for that of the people among whom they will live.” 
‘Hence the inclusion of such subjects and activities as health 
and physical training, language, arithmetic, history and 
geography, mathematics and science. The application of 
the utility criterion is, however, not an easy task. Direct 
usefulness may be confused with indirect usefulness of 
a subject in the sense that it imparts ‘mental training’, a 
faculty that can be transferred from one form of intel- 
lectual exercise to another. This is in sccordance with 
the doctrine of “formal training” or discipline—a doctrine 
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which is not accepted nowadays in its extreme form or 


entirety. 


Let us conclude our discussion of the curriculum by 
studying the views of such educational theorists as Sir Percy 
Nunn, Prof. A.E. Whitehead and Prof. Cunningham, 
Nunn regards subjects as activities and is of opinion that the 
school should provide those “‘that are of greatest and most 
permanent significance in the wider world.” These activities 
may be of two types—those which safeguard the conditions 
that maintain the standard of individual and social life and 
others which constitute the solid tissue of civilization. The 
care of health and bodily grace, manners, social organisation, 
morals and religion come under the first category, whereas 
all creative activities fall under the second category. They 
include literature, some arts, including music, handicrafts, both 
aesthetic and constructional, sciences including mathematics, 
history and geography—subjects that present the human move- 
ment and interpret it. As observed above, these subjects are to 
be taught as activities. Hach will have intellectual as well as 
practical aspects, e.g., science will include nature-study rambles, 
the care of the school garden and the usual class and labora- 


tory work. 


Professor Whitehead’s threefold rhythm, whose phases are 
“romance,” “precision” and “generalisation of system”, does 
not explain so much the number of subjects to be included in 
the curriculum but throws light on the nature of emphasis to 
be laid on one and the same subject in the curriculum at 
different stages. For example, “in the earliest stage (say, in 
the primary classes) knowledge will not be dominated by any 
systematic procedure.” The child will learn everything in an 
atmosphere of wonder, In the second stage the child is to 
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acquire precision ; he is to ‘extend his hnowledge and skills, 
and to get facts straight and to formulate exactly’. The 
adolescent period is the period of generalisation. At this stage, 
students seek broad principles and wide views. The teaching 
of science in the school covering all stages can illustrate White- 
head’s viewpoint. Starting with wonder about the universe, 
it is followed by obtaining facts and figures which are exact, 
through observation and experiment. This is again followed 
by generalisations and the emergence of scientific laws. 
Professor Cunningham has expressed his views on the 
problem of the curriculum in his famous book, “The Pivotal 
Problems of Education.” According to him, “the curriculum 
is the tool in the hands of the artist (the teacher) to mould his 
material (the pupil) according to his ideal (objective) in his 
studio.” But the material of the teacher is unlike that of an 
artist inasmuch as it is highly self-active and self-determining 
and responsive whereas the material of an artist is an inert mass. 
Again, Cunningham adds that the various activities and 
subjects should conform to two principles—the principle of 
permanence and the principle of change. The former refers 
to the nature of man which shows certain stable and enduring 
forms of behaviour and the latter refers to society which under- 
goes changes constantly. The curriculum is to be so devised as 
to satisfy the enduring human wants and to reflect society. 
In other words, the curriculum is to be at once individual and 
social. In its social capacity it is to transmit the accumulated 
treasures of society, “the so-called social inheritance” and in 
its individual capacity it is to help every individual to assimi- 
late the social inheritance in order to develop his individuality. 
This development will be facilitated by a knowledge of the 
individual human mind. Man is rational and as such has the 
power of thought and the power of expression, Thus the 
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curriculum will include subjects and activities that cultivate 
this twofold ability. For cultivating the power of thought 
subjects such as the natural sciences, the biological sciences, 
philosophy and metaphysics, humanistic sciences such as 
sociology, economics, politics and history, geography and 
religion will be suitable. The power of expression should be 
cultivated through language in its oral and written form, the 
fine arts including sculpture, painting and music. 


Allthe great educators impress on us the necessity of 
regarding the school curriculum as a chain of integrated 
activities rather than a series of compartmentalised subjects 
of instruction, They also draw our attention to the urgency 
of having curricula which are flexible enough to meet the 
individual differences of children and in point of time. This 
is brought out in the statement “shifting goals, shifting 
curricula.” 


Values and the Educative Process 


We have observed in a previous section that aims make 
the educative process systematic and ‘responsible’. Their 
realisation is made possible through various activities and 
subjects in the school through the method the teacher employs, 
through the type of discipline he maintains. Besides aims, 
there are values too that affect the educative process. An 
aim is the conscious purpose which we keep before our minds 
when we are engaged in an activity. We engage ourserlyes in 
that activity because we wish to realise that purpose. The 
process of doing the thing or its end brings about certain 
results. These actual results are the values that we obtain. 
We may have one aim but our actural results may be many and 
different. We may kave & great ideal which may induce us 
+o undertake an activity and as such we may meet with many 
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experiences. These experiences are the values that we have 
gained. Accordiag to Dewey, values are the aspects of aims by 
virtue of which they are valuable. They are the various ends, 
subserved by specific subjects of the curriculum—ends which 
make the pupil’s life richer and varied. They are generalisa- 
tions of concrete goods or values. Health, wealth, efficiency, 
sociability, ability, culture and happiness are abstractions 
which sum up a multitude of particulars (values). Brubacher, 
too, brings out the intimate connection between aims and 
values when he says that the aims are tobe or should be 
conceived primarily as a phase of educational values—the 
values which we wish to realise. The problem of values is 
important inasmuch as it attends every other educational 
problem—the problem of aims, the problem of curriculum, 
the problem of methods and devices. We always seem to ask : 
What shall we gain thereby ? Brubacher has rightly remarked : 
“From forming the educational policy of a whole State or 
national system of schools to making the plan of an individual 
lesson, the problem of educational values is persistently at , 
the schoclman’s elbow. They are variable and conflicting as 
they are persistent...” We must, here, make sure of the double 
connotation of the term “valuation”. It is the act of prizing or 
esteeming a thing or an activity ; it refers to the act of cherish- 
ing something, holding it dear and ‘‘the act of passing judgment 


‘on the nature and amount of its values as compared with 


something else—the act of estimating.” In the latter sense, 
the process of finding out values is called appreciation. 


Values have been classified into two main types: instru- 
mental and intrinsic or culture values. A subject is said to have 
instrumenta] value when it is pursued, not for its own 
sake, but for some ends beyond itself. Instrumental values 
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include preparatory or introductory, practical or utilitarian, 
socialising and conventional values. 


A subject is said to have a preparatory value when it 
prepares the way for other studies. For example, the three 
R’s prepare the way for all studies that follow. Arithmetic 
prepares the way for Algebra. When a particular study intro- 
duces us to a number of subjects, it has an introductory value. 
Tt ig identical with the preparatory value. To illustrate we 
may select Physical Geography which introduces us to a little, 
of Botany, Zoology, Physics and Chemistry. The practical or 
utilitarian value lies ina study of subject whose pursuit is 
useful inasmuch as it satisfies many wants and needs. The 
subject is individually and directly practical when the know- 
ledge of the subject is applied directly by the person himself. 
A person may use his knowledge of Hygiene to escape 
small-pox. The same knowledge can, however, be used through 
other agencies, through society, for example. That illustrates 
the value which is indirectly socially practical. The socialising 
value of studies lies in the benefits which accrue to society 
directly or indirectly. The study of Hygiene may, for example, 
modify our attitude towards the problem of public health and 
sanitation. This attitude is socially valuable. A subject is 
said to possess & socialsing value when it creates socially 
desirable habits and reactions, or when it enables us to under- 
stand society in its complexities. The socialising value includes 
moral values too. These moral values refer to certain moral 
traits that society wants individuals to develop. The 
conventional value implies a value which is conventionally 
desirable in a subject. Certain subjects may be studied 
because their knowledge is expected of people of a certain class. 
Their knowledge is needed for proper social intercourse and 
social enjoyment. In the times of Locke, a gentleman was 
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expected to learn Latin, Greek and Grammar because they 
were necessary in that social set-up. The conventional value 
is described as an index value indicative of breeding and culture. 
All subjects and studies which either prepare or introduce, 
which help in satisfying our wants, which socialise the individual 
or which have conventional values are described by Lord 
Avebury, as “knife and fork studies”. But there are ‘‘the 
dinner studies” as well—studies which are pursued for their 
ownsake. These are also known as ‘culture studies’. This 
brings us to the discussion of the other type of values, i.e. 
intrinsic values. 

Intrinsic values are inherent in the subjects that we have 
described as culture studies or “the dinner studies”. These 
have been described by Dewey as the appreciative studies. 
The resulting experiences in these subjects are worthwhile 
on their own account. These values that accrue from their 
studies are in the form of aesthetic pleasures or intellectual 
joys. 

Professor Cunningham lays stress on the disciplinary values 
of the subjects. Their pursuit is important because it gives 

_Tise to mental activity and forms sound habits and skills, 
Professor Cunningham regards disciplinary values of subjects 
as more important than others because to him education is “a 
process of self-development through self-discipline.” Each 
Subject, he says, causes a certain type of mental operation or 
discipline. For example, natural sciences produce an attitude 
of mind characterised by precision which results from obser- 
vation and reflective thinking. The humanistic sciences 
produce the discipline of tolerance. Metaphysical sciences, 
theology: and philosophy produce the discipline of unification 
because in all these the ultimate aim is to achieve harmony 
and unity in life. The discipline of appreciation is produced 
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by such subjects as painting, music, soulpture and others. The 
language arts will produce the discipline of expression which 
consists not only inthe training to express oneself but also 
in being able to understand what others say and write, 

The culture or intrinsic values are identical with interest 
values as described by Chapman and Counts in “Principles of 
Education”. “By interest value is meant the power that study 
has of awakening agreeable responses in the student. Inter- 
est is the evidence that there is a voluntary identification 
of the self with the activity. The degree of interest is a mea- 
sure of the felt significance of the study to the total life 
experience.’ The culture values have been sub-divided into 
the libralising and the sentimental values. The libralising value 
consists in the pleasure that accompanies intellectual insight. 
Its basis is curiosity and it develops.into rational thinking 
and reasoning. Sciences including astronomy are said to 
possess the libralising values. The sentimental value, on the 
other hand, refers to pleasure that emerges .when our feelings : 
are exercised. “ Our feelings may be aroused by the aesthetic, 
the comic, the social and the moral situation. Drama, Literas 
ture, Music, Painting, Sculpture and Religion have, in varying 
degrees, these values. i 

We may conclude our discussion about factadntional values 
by bearing in mind afew points. First, we cannot establish 
a hierarchy of values among studies. “Itis futile to attempt 
to arrange them in an order beginning with one having least 
worth and going on to that of maximum values.” Each study 
enriches our experience in its own way. Secondly, values of 
a subject or study vary in different situations—the situations 
in which it is to be used. Thirdly, we should not show 
undue pedagogic interest in the subject of discovering values 
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of studies before we learn or teach them. We ought to 
remember that ‘life is its own excuse for being’ and the defi- 
nite values that are pointed out “are themselves justified 
only because they increase the experienced content of life 
itself.” Fourthly, an exaggerated notion that certain subjects 
have their special values must go. For example, we have 
notions that memory is best trained by language or history 
and taste by literature and abstract thinking by mathematics. 
This parcelling out of special values to “segregated studies” 
is: not a desirable habit. This emphasises, as Dewey puts it, 
an implied educational disintegration. Dewey has aptly 
remarked, “A subject does not accomplish such results— 
because it is endowed with miraculous potencies called values ; 
it has these values ‘if and when it accomplishes these results 
and not otherwise.” Thus, John Dewey condemns the ten- 
dency to assign separate values to separate studies. This has 
narrowed down the conception of the curriculum. It has been 
reduced to “a kind of composite made by the aggregation of 
segregated values.” This tendency, Dewey thinks, reflects 
the division of interests or the isolation of social groups and 
classes that obtain in modern life. The theory of educa- 
tional values should, therefore, be reconstructed so as to 
emphasice the essential unity or integrity of human experience 
which expresses itself in various branches of knowledge. 
“Ultimately, the question of values and a standard of values 
is the moral question of the organisation of the interests of 
life.” 


SUMMARY 
1. The meaning of the educative process. From the 


point of view of the child the educative process is an act of 
learning and from that of the teacher, it is a process of modify- 
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ing the behaviour of the young child. Adam regards it as 
bi-polar whereas Dewey and Gandhiji regard it as tri-polar in 
nature, the child, the educator and society being its three poles. 
It has psychological and sociological sides. i } 


2. The home and the educative process- The home 
exerts much influence in developing desirable and healthy 
ideals and attitudes which go a long way in modifying the 
behaviour of the young child. But the home must be run along 
correct lines in order to be an effective educational agency. It 
must have, in its day-to-day life, such elements as freedom, 
confidence, fellowship and friendship. 


3. The aim and the educative process. Knowledge of 
aims is necessary for the educator. Without this knowledge 
the educative process will tend to become random and 
capricious at times. Changeable as well as absolute aims, both 
are useful for a meaningful educative effort. 


4. Curriculum and the educative process. The 
curriculum comprises subjects, activities, experiences which 
should be given to children at school. The naturalists contend 
that the child’s present experiences, interests and activities 
should determine the choice of studies to be included. The 
pragmatists believe that the school should provide only those 
experiences that are useful to the child. The idealists approach 
the problem of the curriculum from the point of view of ideas 
and ideals. It should reflect the experience of the human race 
as a whole. The realists protest against the curriculum which 
consists of subjects that are merely bookish, abstract or 
sophisticated. An important mode of conceiving the nature of 
the curriculum is the social viewpoint—the needs of society. 
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and its usefulness to it. Prof. Whitehead refers to three 
emphases to be laid on the same snbject at different stages, 
‘romance’, ‘precision’ and ‘generalisation of system’, 


Sir Perey 
Nunn and Cunningham are also quoted in this connect 


10n. 

5. Values and the educative process. Values are the 
results that are brought about in the educative process, They 
are aspects of aims by virtue of which they are valuable. There 
are two main types of values, instrumental a; 
culture values. Instrumental 
socialising and conventional. 
the subjects which we may des 


nd intrinsic or 
values are Preparatory, utilitarian, 
Intrinsic values are inherent in 
cribe as ‘culture studies’, 

We cannot establish a hi 
These valueg very in different 
have their Special valués is no 


erarchy of values among studies. 
situations. That certain subjects 
t a correct nation, 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


II. 


State the Principles on which curricula should be 
framed. 


How would you apply these in framing the curriculum 
of secondary schools in India of today ? 


III. Comment on and discuss the following :— 


(a) “The Process of education is bi-polar in nature.” 


(b) “The process of education has a 


psychological as well 
as a sociological side,” : 
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IV. “Ultimately, the focal point of any consideration of 
the educative process must be some act of learning. The 
outcome of this act will, naturally, vary immediately with the 
sort of the curriculum and methods that are employed.” 
(Brubacher). Discuss. 

V. Distinguish between educational values and aims. 
Describe the various types of values. 

VI. “Parcelling out special values to segregated studies 
emphasises an implied educational disintegration.’’ (Dewey). 
How far do you agree with this statement ? 


CHAPTER V 
PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATION 

(Fichte in his ‘Address to the German People’ observed 
that the art of education would never attain complete clearness 
in itself without philosophy ; there is an interaction between 
the two, and either without the other is incomplete and 
unserviceable) Gentile warns us, in the same strain, against 
the inadequancy of the belief that the process of education 
can go on along right lines without the help of philosophy. 
Dewey’s definition of philosophy, that it is the theory of 
education in its most general phases, supports the contention 
upheld by Fichte and Gentile regarding the relation between 
the two, 

The critic and the plain man stand agape and look askance 
at such contenders. Slightly sceptical and unconvinced, slight- 
ly dogmatic and unbent, they have a questioning look in their 
eyes. “How can philosophy which deals with the abstruse 
and remote have any connection with education which deals 
with the practical and immediate, they ask? Is it not mere’ 
sophistication to look for such a relation? Is it not tanta- 
mount to saying that theory and practice are identical? The 
educator who has to deal with the real hard facts of everyday 
life is surely different frem tbe arm-chair theorist who is 
lost ina quagmire of, more or less, irrelevant speculation. 
The critic, perhaps, exaggerates the difference due to his 
vague and narrow notion of philosophy. An examination of 
the various interpretations of philosophy willshow him that, 


after all, the two are different views of the same thing seen 
from different angles. 
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What is Philosophy ? 

Philosophy is the study of realities and general principles, 
the pursuit of wisdom. “It is nota mysterious and abstruse 
subtlety confined to the intellectual elite.’ It is not mere 
theorising—an art in which only the chosen few dabble but is 
something which comes naturally to every human being who 
makes use of knowledge and wisdom in deciding upon a 
course of action in a given situation. Every man who searches 
into the reason and nature of things, who arrives or tries 
to arrive at certain general principles and conceptions and 
who applies them to the daily conduct of life, is consciously 
or unconsciously behaving like a true philosopher. It is 
not wrong to say that “Philosophy originated as soon as 
man started to reflect about his status to the end that he 
might gain greater security and more happiness.” Schopen- 
hauer is right when he says that every man is a born 
metaphysician. It is impossible to live without a metaphysic. 
Thus, in its wider sense, philosophy is a way of looking at 
things, at nature and at man, his origin and goal; a vital belief 
about life which distinguishes its possessor from others. This 
belief reflects and is conditioned by the dominant social ideals, 
by economic conditions and political situation, by the personal 
experiences and vision of leaders in thought and even 
by one’s own temperament. It connotes ideals which a man 
wants to live up to and standards or values which he wants 
to achieve. This vita] belief will result in a certain way of 
life. 

That philosophy results in a certain way of life is evident 
from the way a person lives it; this is particularly true in the 
life of a great man. Buddha sacrificed his kingly comforts 
and regal glory in accordance with his philosophy of personal 
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salvation—the philosophy which is still eating into the very 
vitals of our society and which has resulted in an attitude of 
indifference to life and its problems and of apathy to mundane 
desires.: Guru Govind Singh, the soldier Guru, infused a 
spirit of courage and bravery in the wavering Sikhs by actually 
living and preaching a militant philosophy of life. Non-voilent 
resistance, self-immolation, mortification, humanism and 
simplicity formed integral parts of Mahatma Gandhi’s actual 
mode of living as well as his philosophy of life. ` 


What is Education ? 


Enough has been said on education, its meaning and 
functions in a preceding chapter. Real or fancied derivations 
will not suit the purpose in hand. (Education is the dynamic 
side of philosophy, as Adams puts it, its active aspect, or “the 
practical means of realizing ideals of life? It isa bi-polar 
process involving the interaction of the educator and the 
educand—a modification of the latter’s natural behaviour or 
development in which the educator brings a purposeful 
influence to bear on his personality. This modification, thus, 
is to be directed along a certain Jine, in accordance with certain 
ideals, values, or standards, or ends which are provided by 
leaders of thought or philosophers. ) 


Philosophy and Education are Related 


Interpreting philosophy and education in the sense indi- 
cated above, we can categorically say that there is a relation 
between the two. Philosophy gives purpose“and orienta- 
tion to the educational endeavour of individuals, although 
it depends on education for its formulation and crystal- 

lisation. Philosophy bestows on us the knowledge of “whither 
we are bound and whither we ought to be bound” by 
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giving us an idea of values which figure so prominently in the 
choice of studies, school discipline, the methods and means of 
instruction and school organisation. It is these values which 
constitute a philosophy of education, the values which in the 
last analysis are reflective of a philosophy of life. “Besides 
giving meaning to all subjects that go to a complete training of 
a teacher, philosophy clarifies the issues raised by different 
subjects regarding aims in education and settles conflicts on 
that account. Thomson cannot spare the critic or the teacher 
who cannot discover any relation between philosophy and. 
education. He(remarks that every teacher should realize the 
importance of a philosophy of education and maintains that 
“at any rate, every teacher who is not merely holding his nose 
in the grindstone should at least occasionally take an interest 
in it.”) Good philosophy, thus would not only conceive the 
type of society whieh is needed but also` the type of individual 
that is needed in the society. It would conceive the functions 
and processes of education as an important agency for achiev- 
ing that type of individual and society. It would give a frame 
of reference for evaluating aims, materials and methods ‘and 
thus energise and guide the efforts of the teacher to provide 
the best educational programme for his pupils. It is philosophy 
which would give to the teacher’s work a sense of adventure, 
something to be accomplished, something to be preserved. It 
would save it from degenerating into a series of chores to be 
perfunctorily and mechanically performed. 


A fact which is undeniable and which convincingly shows 
the fundamental dependence of education on philosophy is 
that the great philosophers of all times have been also great 
educators. The educational movements which the former ini- 
tiated were really the working out of their philosophical 
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doctrines or beliefs. Socrates who took delight “in pricking 
bubbles” and who rebelled against the traditional standards 
is one of the greatest teachers of all times ; he is the originator 
of the Socratic method of teaching—the method in which we 
teach by questioning and cross questioning. Plato, the great 
philosopher, was a virile educator. His inquiry into the nature 
of justice in the Republic is a remarkable treatise on edu- 
cation, at once comprehensive in its contents and universal in 
application. The writings of Artistotle offer an interesting 
example of the intimate connection between philosophy and 
education and politics. One can discover a close relation pe- 
tween empiricism in philosophy and encyclopaedism in edu- 
cation—, Comenius being one of the exponents of the latter. 
Locke had a passion for truth and sanity in thought as a 
philosopher and education was a means, for realising these 
virtues. Ronsseau’s anti-social philosophy and his negative or 
natural education that he wanted to give to Emile, Forebel’s 
idealistic philosophy and his conception of the Kindergarten, 
Spencer’s hedonism and discipline by natural consequences, 
Dewey’s pragmatism and the emergence of the project method 
are other examples to corroborate the statement that we have 
made above. Ross remarks correctly that the inevitable tend- 
ency for the philosopher to turn educationist is as manifest 
today as at any former time. Examples of such thinkers as 
H. G. Wells, Bertrand Russell, A. N. Whitehead, Alduous 
Huxley, Findlay and others who, in the light of their respective 
views about life, preach a system of education, illustrate this. 
Philosophy and Educational Aims 

Having presumed and established the fact of fundamental 
connection between philosophy and education, we should now 
discover what concrete form this connection takes with refer- 
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ence to different aspects of education : or, in other words, how 
philosophy affects the formulation of aim or aims in education, 
the choice of studies, text-books, methods of teaching and the 
problem of discipline. 

We have already observed that every system of education 
must have an aim, for it gives direction to the educative 
efforts and makes the whole process of education meaningful. 
The aim_of education has a reference tothe aimof life. The 
aim of life is determined by the philosophy an individual has 
at a certain time. Thus the ideal of education depends on the 
philosophy that prevails. In ancient Sparta, the ideal was that 
life ought to be lived and the country’s honour must be 
vindicated ; hence the aim of the Spartan system of education 
was to prepare citizens to be soldiers and patriots. On the other 
hand, the Athenian system of education aimed at the cultural 
development of each individual in conformity ” with the 
Athenian philosophy of that time. Rousseau learnt much from 
nature and received hard rebuffs from society. In due course 
of time the developed a philosophy which was anti-social, 
negative and naturalistic. He held that man’s instincts, primi- 
tive emotions and unsophisticated, impulsive judgments were 
more trustworthy and reliable as guide to conduct than those 
which were the result of reflection and deliberation in the light 
of one’s experience in society. Hence the system of education 
which he expounded, with his emphasis on ‘leave the child 
alone,” aims at creating conditions which are conducive to the 
jatural development of the child. England’s public schools, 
the Folk high schools of Denmark, the American high schools— 
all aim at making good citizens in accordance with a demo- 
cratic philosophy of life. The German system of education 
illustrates effectively how philosophy determines the aim in 
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education. In pre-war Germany, the philosophy of life that 
prevailed “was based on the idea of kultur—the great achieve- 


ments and creations of the German mind ; its language, ` 


literature, art, science history—the notion was regarded as the 
determining factor of life.” This philosophy, which emerged 
in accordance with the needs of times created an ideal of 
education that deliberately instilled the spirit of national 
egoism, crushed individuality at any cost and by any method, 
and cultivated in individual citizens unquestioning loyalty and 
obedience to the Nazi regime by means of a rigid, militarised 
system of education that was consciously evolved. It is worth 
while considering, in this connection, the philosophy behind 
aims of Basic education or democratic philosophy and aims in 
American education. 


Philosophy and the Curriculum 

In no other problem is this dependence of education on 
philosophy more marked than in that of the curriculum. The 
choice of studies must cater to a philosophy.. Bode and Briggs 
strongly, feel that the determination of curriculum needs 
philosophers or leaders of thought. Briggs in discussing 
curriculum problems remarks: It is just here that education 
seriously needs leaders—leaders who hold a sound comprehen- 
sive philosophy of which they can convince others, who can 
direct its consistent application to the formulation of appro- 
priate curricula.” (Spencer, in accordance with his hedonistic 
philosophy, believes that self-preservation is the first law of life 
and as such, advocates the inclusion of subjects in the 
curriculum which would minister to self-preservation. He 
attaches no importance to subjects which are cultural in content 


and which enhance the value of man’s social and cultural 
nenteng) Š 
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Different schools of philosophy have different notions 
abaut the curriculum in accordance with their beliefs. (The 
naturalists affirm that the present experiences, interests and 
activities of the child himself should help us in deciding what 
he is to be taught. Adult interference must be reduced to a 
minimum ; conditions should be created so that he is allowed 
to grow up, ina free atmosphere, to be a happy and well- 
adjusted person. The pragmatists lay emphasis, on the principle 
of utility as a determining factor in the choice of subjects, 
They would include in the curriculum subjects which will be 
useful to the child, not only for his present life, but, also for 
his future life as an adult. Dewey, the chief exponent of 
pragmatism in education, contends that the experiences which 
a child undergoes in school, must be based on his natural 
activities and interests because activity is the chief characteris- 
tic of childhood, The learning process is an active way of 
doing things ; hence, the curriculum for children should concern 
itself with the realities of their nature and life; the various 
activities of real life should form its basis and content. He 
and his followers, therefore, deem it necessary to encourage 
the child to take part in various forms of occupations, ‘dis- 
cussion and construction so that he may feel the necessity of 
learning different kinds of skills and acquiring various forms 
of knowledge such as language, number, general science and 
others by ‘means of an active method of learning, called the 
project method. 


The idealists approach the problem of the curriculum 
from the domain of ideas rather than from that of the child 


and his present or future activities, says Ross) The ex- 
perience of the human race as a whole provide the primary — 
consideration in deciding it. (The subjects taught to the child 
should reflect human civilization }-the capitalized experience 
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of the race of which the child is a member ; and; since man’s 
experience is twofold, being concerned with his surroundings 
and with his fellow creatures, the child must be taught subjects 
corresponding to them, that is the sciences and the humani- 
ties. (Sir Percy Nunn says, “A nation’s schools are an organ of 
its life, whose special function is to consolidate its spiritual 
strength, to maintain its historic continuity, to secure its past 
achievements ; to guarantee its future. Through its schools 
a nation should become conscious of the abiding sources 
from which the best movements in its life have always drawn 
thier inspiration, should come to share the dreams of its nobler 
SOnS------ »\ The school, as envisaged by Nunn, will be able 


and subjects as the care of health and bodily grace, manners, 
morals, religion, social organisation, literature, fine arts as 
music and paintings, handicrafts, sciences including mathe- 
matics, history and geography, the last two subjects to 
occupy the central position in the curriculum—the subjects 
in which the human movement is, as such, presented and 
interpreted. 


The realists protest against curricula which consist of 
subjects that are merely bookish, abstract or sophisticated. 
They impress on the educator the need for eschewing abstrac- 
tions and concentrating on realities. The social realists looked 
askance at bookish studies and emphasised the value of the 
study of men as individuals and as members of society. The 
sense realists believed that all knowledge comes through the 
senses. (They regarded the study of the natural phenomena as 
of paramount importance and advocated the displacement of lite- 
rary by scientific studies) Huxley and Spencer are the eloquent 
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defenders of scientific education and culture in modern times. 
A few extremists would rather do without language, books 
ete.—verbalism in education....-- The main contention of the 
realists is that there should not be such a cleavage between the 
work of the school and the life of the world outside as is 
found in our educational curricula today. For example, when 
teaching history, they want the teacher to incorporate and 
make use of contemporary events. Mathematics should not 
be a mere jugglery with ‘‘imperfectly understood symbols”; 
it should enable the puplis to deal intelligently with things 
in an exact manner. Literature must include present-day 
literature and it should help the childto form an idea that it isa 
real, living and growing thing. Science ought not to degenerate 
into a formal unreality. Its application to daily life should 
be clearly brought out. (The realists also advocate the inclusion 
in the curriculum of subjects which are vocational in character 
and which will direct the educational endeavour of individuals 
towards a particular profession in life.) 

This digression aims at establishing the truth that the 
problem of the curriculum is deeply affected by the philosophy 
which is held by a particular people at a particular time. The 
same can be said even of the text-books. ) 

Philosophy and Text-books 

The choice of text-books, which apparently looks a puerile 
task, involves a philosophy. There is as much need of ideals 
and principles in the selection of text-books as in the choice 
of subjects. Briggs brings out this point in “Curriculum 
Problems” where he says that everyone familiar with the ways 
in which text-books are selected must be convinced of the 
need for ideals and standards. An entire and consistent 
philosophy of education must underlie the process of 
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selecting text-books. After all, it is text-books whose contents 
form the modicum of knowledge that is being or ought to be 
imparted to the child in conformity with the aim in education. 
Again, it is text-books which work out the curriculum chosen. 
Tt is true that one of the modern trends in education is a 
revolt against the tyranny of the text-book and this is expressed 
in the conception of projects or concrete units or work, etc., 
yet it is a fact which cannot be gainsaid that a text-book as 
an institution cannot be demolished forthwith and as long 
as this institution lives, there must be some philosophical 
beliefs in the light of which its quality and contents are to be 
determined. 
Philosophy and Methods of Teaching 

Even the choice of methods is ultimately a question of 
philosophy. Kilpatric, realizing the ultimate connection bet- 
ween philosophy and method of education, introduced the 
significant term “philosophy of method”. Itis through this 
method that the teacher is going to establish and maintain 
contact between the child and the subject-matter. Modern 
methods are paedo-centric ; they stress the importance of the 
educand in the process of education more than the subject- 
matter or the educator. This is the direct result of the 
naturalistic philosophy which lays emphasis on the interpeta- 
tion of human behaviour in the light of natural laws and which 
attaches more importance to the natural, innate potentialities 
of a child than to his acquired habits through a social medium- 
Another problem of the methodology is the exact place of 
the teacher in educative process. The question that is often 
asked is: Should the teacher intervene or keep away ? It 
raises philosophical issues. Rousseau and Fichte go in for 
non-intervention of the teacher on account of the child’s 
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nature. It is contended by them that the child’s nature is 
essentially good, and any intervention is, therefore, harmful. 
They defend the negative rather than positive education on 
that account. Montessori, too, does not like the teacher 
to intervene in the educational process. She adopts the 
environmentalist’s standpoint and argues that since the environ- 
ment constituted by the didactic apparatus is perfectly suited 
to the child and can evoke the right type of response, the 
teacher’s interference is not only unnecessary but unjustifiable. 
Another school of philosophy defends intervention although 
they would like it to be prudent, timely and less obtrusive. 
The followers of this school cannot ignore the limitations 
of the human child and cannot agree to a method of trial and 
error. 

Philosophy and Discipline va 


. Discipline, too, reflects the philosophy of life accepted at 
a particular time more directly than any other aspect of school 
work. As a matter of fact, it reflects even the political 
philosophy prevalent in the country. Does not harsh discipline 
of the academic type which implies injunctions and orders and 
blows for every preach of them g° along with a despotic 
system of government ! Is it not a fact that democracies, 
which defend political liberty and equal rights, have brought 
into existence a system of non-coercive education in which the 
child is hampered by few restraints and by fewer blows? The 
same can be said of different schools of philosophy. The 
question of discipline and freedom has been a controversial 
one since ages. The repressionists would have absolute order 
and quiet in school even if it could be secured by an appeal 
to pain and fear. They justify their position by their implicit 
faith in the doctrine of original sin. The impressionists 
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would also like to have quiet and order in school but through 
a better means, i.e., the compelling power of the educator's 
personality. They hope to obtain desirable modes of be- 
haviour in children by the teacher’s personal influence and 
by definitely exploiting the submissive propensity of the child. 
The emancipationists, on the- other hand, want unhampered 
freedom for the child. Let the child do what his nature 
prompts him to do, say the protagonists of this school. The 
child’s innate nature is essentially good. We’ should have faith 
init. This is also the belief of the naturalists whose rallying 
ery is “freedom for the child”. The idealists, on the other 
hand, go in for a discipline of the type sponsored by the 
impressionists. Their plea is that in order to realize his 
spiritual possibilities the educand must have some sort of 
guidance, must submit to a process of discipline which will 
help him in understanding the great values of life. The 
pragmatists, too, have a distinct belief regarding this problem. 
They seem to acquiesce to the doctrine of natural consequences 
as applied to discipline in so far as they hold that ‘the worth 
of a line of action is to be judged by its working in practice.” 
Spencer with his ‘hedonistic ethics and Rousseau with his 
naturalistic metaphysics are said to be the chief exponents of 
this doctrine which has invited such an eminent thinker as 
Thomas Henry Huxley to find out its loopholes. 
Philosophy and the Teacher 

Lastly, let us take the teacher himself. He must have 
a certain view of life, optimistic or pessimistic, positive or 
negative, materialistic or idealistic. This vital belief of his 
will affect the various problems of education—the educand; 
the aim and its realisation, the type or nature of discipline to 
be maintained, social organisation in school, its general 


—————EE~~X i; 
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tone and espirit de corps, the method he employs, the 
subject-matter he emphasises in each subject and the curricu- 
lum he cherishes as his ideal. A typical Indian teacher with 
a negative, fatalistic and other-worldly philosophy cannot 
possibly help in the realisation ofsuch an aim as “complete 
living” or “harmonious development”. He cannot but place 
the so-called virtues as suffering, renunciation and voluntary 
poverty on & high but false pedestal. Imbued with other- 
worldliness and personal salvation, he cannot cultivate a social 
sense but can create in the young minds an attitude of pathetic 
indifference to the real problems of everyday life.* 
Conclusion 

We have looked at the problem of relation between philo- 
sophy and education from several angles, and from every 
angle, says Rusk, comes the demand for @ philosophical basis 


of education. The determination Or formulation of aims, the 


choice of a suitable curriculum or even text-books, the employ- 
the decision about the 


ment of proper methods and devices, 
type of discipline to be maintained and how to maintain it, 


the creation of a general tone in school by school organisa- 
tion: nay, even the problems of examination and mental 
testing are ultimately questions of philosophy. Education is 
only a dynamic side of philosophy, an active aspect of philoso- 
phical belief, a practical means of realizing the ideals of life. 
“There is no escape from & philosophy of life of education— 
those who pride themselves on their neglect of philosophy 
have their own philosophy, usually a quite inadequate one.” 
Hence we would end with the words with which we began, that 
the art of education would never attain complete clearness in 


*For further education of this point, students are advised to read 


Prof. R. R. Kumaria’s “§oientific Living for India” and “What Life 


Should Mean to an Indian ?” 
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itself without philosophy. The next few chapters dealing with 
the different schools of philosophy in education will further 
support of our contention. 

SUMAMRY 

u. Great philosophers have been great educators and 
vice versa. Educational movements have been the expression 
of their philosophical doctrines and beliefs. Socrates, Aristotle, 
Plato, Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, Froebel, Spencer and Dewey 
illustrate this fact. 

2. Philosophy affects the aims of education. The aims 
of education are determined by the aim of life and the latter 
is dertermined by the philosophy of the times. The educa- 
tional systems of ancient Sparta and Athens, Rousseau’s scheme 
of negative education, the systems of schools in England and 
America and the German system of education bear this ont. 

3. Philosophy determines the choice of studies or 
curriculm. Spencer’s narrow curriculum is in accordance 
with his narrow-philosophy of life. The naturalists choose sub- 
jects which lay stress on sene-perception, present experiences 
and activities of the child; the pragmatists decide on the basis of 
the principle of utility and that of the children’s natural 
activities. The idealists want the curriculum to reflect human 
civilization and culture. The realists protest against curricula 
which are bookish. They want to bridge up the gap between 
the life in school and that outside it by means of subjects that 
emphasise real issues. The emphasis on vocational subjects is 
demanded by actual struggles of life. 

4. Text-books, Text-books are an important institution: 
They work out the curriculum chosen and their contents form 
the knowledge which is to be imparted, A philosophy is needed 

to determine their quality and contents. 
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5. Philosophy and the choice of method. It is through 
method that the teacher establishes and maintains the contact 
between the child and the subject-matter. Paedo-centric 


methods are an expression 


of the naturalistic philosophy. The 


project method is the direct outcome of pragmatism. Some 
methods advocate ‘the intervention of teachers, others advocate 
their non-intervention in the process of education. 

6. Philosophy determines the type of discipline to be 


maint: 


ained. Discipline that prevails reflects even the poli- 


tical philosophy- Harsh discipline goes favourably with des- 
potic systems of government, discipline by self-government is sup- 


ported by democracies. 
freedom for the child. Th 


The naturalists want unbhampered 
e idealists want quiet and order in 


school through the teacher’s personal influence. 


7. Teacher's work, 


It affects everything with w 


the aim and its realisation 


in school and the subject- 


The teacher must have a philosophy, 
hich he is connected—the educand, 
the type of discipline, organisation 
matter to be emphasised. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


I. Discuss and elucid 


ultimately questions of philosophy- 


ate; “AU educational questions are 
> (Ross) h 


II. “Education is the dynamic side of philosophy.” 


Discuss the statement, clearly bringing out the exact relation 


between education and philosophy. 


Ill. How does P 
Illustrate your answer. 


hilosophy affect the aims of education ? 


TV. ‘Nowhere is this dependence of education on philo- 


sophy more marked than i 


n the question of the curriculum and 


tho method.” Show by means of actual examples this depen- 


dence on philosophy. 


y. “While philosophy must be the general to plan the 


gr 


and strategy of education, it will need science as its staff 


office: ?__(Brubacher). Discuss. 


CHAPTER VI 
NATURALISM IN EDUCATION 


Naturalism as a Philosophical Doctrine i 


Naturalism as a philsophical doctrine has three forms, 
each distinct form the other. The naturalism of physical 
sciences tries to explain the facts of experience in light of 
natural laws—the laws of external nature. Mechanicalism, 
another form of naturalism, regards man as @ mere machine. 
Biological naturalism, attempts to explain man as a product of 
evolution, he being the highest animal who inherits the racial 
past consisting of natural impulses or instincts, the primitive 
emotions. “the libido” the ‘elan vital’ or the horme. (This 
view relegates man asa spiritual being to the background and 
disregards the existence of any spiritual potentialities in him. 
Nor does it offer any explanation or interpretation of his 
great achievements in the spiritual realm. (This school has 
given us the doctrine of “the natural man” and prefers instine- 
tive judgments and primitive emotions as the basis for action 
to reflection or experience that come from association with 
society.) 

(According to the naturalist philosophers, ‘moral instinct, 
innate conscience, other-world miracles, providence, power of 
prayer, freedom of will, are illusions” and there is no absolute 
good or evil in the world. Aristotle, Comte, Bacon, Hobbes 
Lamarck, Rousseau, Thomas Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Samuel 


Butler and Bernard Shaw are some of the noted thinkers along 
these lines. 
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Naturalism in Education 

Applied to Education, naturalism connotes a system of 
training which is independent of schools and books—a system 
which depends on the “regulation of the actual life of the 
educand.” It asserts that the well-established system of 
education, with all their complexities and accessories, are 
formal, rigid and artificial and hinder the child’s natural 
development. 

That naturalism in education is an expression of protest 
against the prevailing system is borne out by the history of 
this movement. It came on the scene as a reaction against 
formalism, sophistication and pedantry into which the human- 
istic movement, influenced by the Renaissance, had degenerated, 
with its undue empliasis on the study of books and linguistic 
forms. 

Bacon and Comenius are associated with naturalism in its 
beginnings. The latter believed that the proper method of 
imparting knowledge is ‘to follow nature’. Nature, he said, 
sould not lead us astray ; the spirit that is prevalent in 
various operations of nature ought to be the dominating prin- 
the art of teaching. But Rousseau’s claim to have 
remains undisputed. 


ciple in 3 ! 
brought this movement to 1ts zenith 
Himself being a man of emotional rather than rational charac- 


ter, he exalted natural instincts and desires above reason, He 
maintained that the removal of all restriction was necessary 
for securing the child’s development. Natural tendencies should 
be allowed to have full sway. Emile was to be educated in 
‘contact with Nature, according to its laws, away from society 
and its schools. He was against forcing upon Emile the tradi- 
tional or customary way of thinking. He was to be regarded 
as a child rather than a miniature adult and, as such, he was to 
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receive education which is a natural process—‘development 
from within, not an accretion from without, an expansion of 
natural powers, not an acquisition of information alone. 
Rousseau would give him negative education which aimed at 
perfecting the organs that are the instruments of knowledge, 
before imparting that knowledge. This education, according 
to him, consisted in the exercises of Emile’s senses in the free 
development of his own nature, his own powers and his natural 
inclinations, in his learning to lose time wisely. Positive edu- 
cation, Rousseau held, tended to form the mind prematurely 
and expected the child to behave like an adult. 

Rousseau brought the child into the foreground of the 
educational arena and impressed on the people that educational 
material should be the facts and phenomena of nature. 
Paedo-centricism as well as the scientific tendency in modern 
education incorporate these two ideals respectively. Other 
educators whose names may be placed under the category 
of naturalists in education are Basedaw in Germany, Salzman, 
Campe, Pestalozzi, Herbert Spencer and Froebel. Froebel and 
Pestalozzi are also associated with the idealistic school of 


thought. Tagore can be regarded both as a naturalist and an 
idealist. 
Naturalism and Educational Aims 

The problem of educational aims has been tackled from 
several angles. The mechanists would aim at establishing 
“the conditioned reflexes that are the habits of action and 
thought appropriate to modern life.” Present as well as future 
happiness of man is the aim put forward by some of the 
naturalists belonging to the biological school. McDougall, 
however, does not entirely agree with this hedonistic view. 
He holds that pleasure or pain are not the goals but 
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by-products of natural activities. The purpose of education 
is to redirect or sublimate the natural impulses for socially 


desirable ends. There is difference in aims as stated by the neo- 
Darwinians and the neo-Lamarkians also. The former expect 
education to equip us for the struggle of life, and the latter, 
taking education to be a process of adjustment to environment, 
argue that the aim of education isto endow the individual 
e the ability to adapt himself to his surroundings so that he 
grows to be a well-adjusted, strong and sane happy being. 
Rousseau’s statement of aims, in accordance with his natural- 
istic philosophy, is the most comperhensive and lucid. Edu- 
cation, he holds, should aim at the development of the child in 
conformity with his nature. Normal and natural development 
e teacher and parents the need of the bodily health 


and vigour. It implies a respect for physical nobility and 


regard for individual differences among children. It impresses 


on the parents the need of observation of the child’s natural 


tendencies, their origin, growth and decline. 

is more of an idealist, than a naturalist in 

education, approaches the problem of aims form the biological 

and naturalistic viewpoints. He regards the ‘autonomous 

development of the individual’ as the centeral aim of education — 
n education which aims at fostering individu- 


and insists that a s at fost 
a the only education according to nature. The term 


It may be identified with 
The individual may disobey 


enjoins on tb 


Nunn, who 
eee 


ality i 
individuality is misinterpreted. 
mere self-assertion or selfishness. 
all authority and may acknowledge only his own will and 
‘ndividualities’, or ‘wills’. But Nunn does 


{disparage all other 
from the use of the word ; for him, it means 


not imply all this 
self-realization. 
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Naturalism and Child Study 

This statement of aims indicates the emphasis which the 
naturalists lay on the nature of the child, his study and tke 
various stages of development through which he passes. The 
nature of the child is essentially good : hence, his senses and 
instincts should not be thwarted ; they are sacred and God 
given. Rousseau aleo asserted that a child has his own per- 
sonality. He is not an adult ora grown-up and has ways of 
seeing, thinking and feeling peculiar to his age. ‘‘Nature wills 
that children should be children before they are men. If we 
seek to pervert the order, we shall produce forward fruits 
without ripeness or flavour, and tho’ not ripe, soon rotten ; we 
shall soon have young savants and old children.” 

The naturalists believe that the child’s nature is dynamic 
rather than static ; it grows and develops. This development 
shows a few distinct stages and each stagea few distinct 
characteristics ; hence the desirability of the study of these 
psychological stagesof development such as infancy, child- 
hood, boyhood, adolescence and maturity. It is for this reason 
that the naturalistic system of education is said to have us- 
hered in the psychological movement in education which has 
resulted in a serious study of instincts and sentiments, intelli- 
gence and other intellectual capacities, the laws of learning and 
types of personality. ; 

Psycho-analysis has also helped the neutralistic school by 
emphasising the first six or seven years as the basis of human 
personality. Psycho-analysis would evolve an educational 
system which aims at free and natural development of the 
child by avoiding repression and the consequent formation of 
complexes. The psycho-analytical movement in education 

encouraged the formation of asane attitude towards sex 
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and towards all authority. It has drawn the attention of 
educators towards the dangers of undue prudery, authoritarian 
methods, corporal punishment and all other measures adopted 
to repress the child’s energies. Its understanding and treatment 
of the delinquent children and adolescence is its greatest con- 
tribution to education along the naturalistic lines, 
Naturalism and the Curriculum 

In the choice of curriculum of school studies, the naturalists 
hold their own views. Spencer, an extreme naturalist, thought 
that human nature is strictly individualistic and that self- 
preservation is the first law of life. Accordingly, he advocated 
the inclusion of those subjects which would subserve self- 
preservation. He attaches no importance to cultural subjects 
or those which enhance the value of man’s social and cultural} 
inheritance. This wasin strict conformity with his hedonistic 
philosophy. Rousseau’s curriculum for Emile in the first 
two stages especially, and in the following stages generally, 
was illustrative of the principle of negative education which 
is typical of the naturalistic philosophy—the subordination 
of the child to the natural order and his freedom from the 
social order. The doctrine of negative education, as applied 
to physical education, demanded the greatest possible 
“freedom for the child in his movements and exercises, simple 
diet, loose, scanty and light clothing, ete. Intellectual 
education would amount to absence of verbal lessons, books 
or any positive studies. The naturalists, in general, contend 
that the child’s present experiences, interests and activities 
sould determine the choice of studies. He should be allowed l 
to grow up in a free atmosphere, his natural inclinations 
finding a suitable outlet. Knowledge. for its own sake is not 
an aim worthy of emulation or worth striving after. 
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Naturalism and the Teacher 

In an educational system based on the naturalistic philo- 
sophy, the teacher hasa peculiar place and duty to perform. 
Neither is he to interfere with the activities of children, nor 
is he to provide any ideals or ideas in order to form their 
character. He must not impose himself on them and must 
see that their education is the free development of their 
interests and motives rather than an artificial effort made by 
him. He has to provide them with suitable opportunities 
for, and create conditions which are conducive to, natural 
development. He is not to expect any undue deference from 
the pupils he teaches, nor does he try to look superior. He 
tries to understand them, loves them and approves of their 
behaviour. He is on the side of the child. Rousseau and 
Fichte are in favour of such non-intervention of the teacher 
on account of the child’s nature. It is contended by 
them that the child’s nature is essentially good, and any 
intervention is, therefore, harmful. Montessori deems the 
teacher’s interference as unjustifiable since the specially con- 
structed environment through the use of the didactic apparatus 
can evoke the right type of response from the children and 
thereby perform the function of a teacher. 

Naturalism and Methods of Teaching 

Even the methods of teaching adopted by the naturalists 
reflect their philosophy. Great stress is laid on direct expe- 
rience of things and on the principle of learning by doing. 
Rousseau advised: “Give your scholar no verbal lessons : 


he should be taught by experience alone......... Teach by 
` doing whenever you can ; and only fall back on words when 
doing is out of question............ Book knowledge should be 


as little as possible.” Emile forexample, was to discover 
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things for himself in learning science, he would make use of 
rough experiments performed with the help of apparatus 
self-made and self-invented. He was to adopt the heuristic 
attitude and to apply it in the firsthand study of natural 
phenomena, The same principle is to work in learning 
mathematics, geograpby and history. Thus, the direct method 
of learning languages, the heuristic and laboratory methods of 
learning sciences and mathematics, the observational method 
in geography, etc,—all illustrate the naturalistic attitude. 
Even the play-way principle, as examplified in the project- 
method, the boy-scout movement, school journeys and in the 
schemes of self-government, is essentially naturalistic. Besides 
these, the revolt from bookishness in elementary education, 
emphasis on nature-study, out-of-door methods of studying 
geography, co-educational institutions, open-air classes are 
characteristic of naturalism. The naturalists believe that every 
child’s ability to acquire knowledge and to benefit thereby 
is individual. Hence, those class methods which assume a 
uniform speed of learning for every child are discredited by 
them, The naturalistic methodology has been aptly described 
by Ross when he says,“‘The naturalist educator rightly thinks 
jess of his own exposition, much more of the learning 

In other words, they advocate the 
thods which stress the importance of 
s of education more than the subject- 


experience of the pupil.” 
use of paedo-centric me 


the educand in the proces 


matter or the educator himself. wie 
Naturalism and School Organisation 


e school undergoes a complete change 
of the naturalistic philosophy are 
There is no rigidity of organization, 
The school ought to provide an 


The organisation of th 
when the main tenets 
brought to bear on it. 
no repressive forces in it. 
TA 
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environmet which is conducive to the free development of the 
growing child, and for this purpose, the whole school is 
organised into a free, natural society where each child 
contributes to his or her well-being and where the pupils learn 
how to lead and how to follw. This impiles a system of self- 
government or the organisation of the school along the lines 
suggested in the Dalton Plan which turns class-rooms into 
laboratories. The naturalistic organisation connotes an 
abhorrence of time-tables, specially if they are rigid ones. 
Naturalism and the Problem of Discipline 
Extreme naturalists like Spencer regard the problem of 
discipline from a hedonistic viewpoint. According to them, 
conduct is based on impulse or instinct or on the experience 
acquired through the reaction of environment on the physical 
endowment of the individual without the intervention of such 
factors as will and conscience. The discipline, therefore, 
should be one which is by natural consequences of one’s action. 
Herbert Spencer would like the child to suffer the “unavoidable 
consequences” or the “inevitable reactions” of his condact. 
These natural consequences constitute the punishment. Spen- 
cer believed that such punishment would be proportionate to 
the crime or offence ; it was constant, direct, unhesitating and 
could not be escaped. He advised the parents to see that 
their children habitually experiences the true consequences of 
their conduct—the natural reactions. They were neither tO 
ward them off, nor intensify them nor put artificial conse 
quences in place of them. Rousseau harped on the same 
string when he said, “Children should never receive punish- 
ment as such—it should always come as the natural consequence? 
of their fault.” f 


The theory of discipline by natural consequences has bee? 
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severely criticized. Nobody can deny the truth that the 
consequences of one’s action may not be proportionate to the 
fault. They may do more harm to the offender than he 
deserves. A child may be playing with an open razor or knife. 
Will not the consequences be disastrous ? Nature does not 
distribute her penalties in a fair and just manner. Her ways 
are arbitrary. Thomas Henry Huxley has aptly remarked in 
Essays on Education, ‘‘Nature’s discipline is not even a word 
anda blow, and the blow first; but the blow without the 
word.” 

The idealists think that discipline by natural consequences 
is absolutely inadequate for moral training because it is backed 
by no notion of obsolute morality. The conduct which gives 
joy and happiness is regarded as morally good and that which 
gives pain is morally bad. 

It is said in favour of the doctrine that it enables the 
child to develop his potentialities in an atmosphere of free- 
dom. It saves him from the danger of repression which may 
result from the adult interference and domination. But this 
can be effected through methods of self-government and social 
discipline. 

Neill’s School and Vishva-Bharti 

Neill’s school at Summerhill illustrates the naturalistic 
philosophy of education. Neill believes that children can 
grow in a natural manner only in an atmosphere of freedom; 
hence, the spirit that permeates the school activities is 
freedom. Children are regarded as good and not evil beings. 
They are different from the adults in their ways of thinking 
feeling and doing ; hence, no adult standards are imposed on 
them. The teacher does not expect any deference from the 
pupils at Summerhill. He has abjured all superiority and is 
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_on the side of the child. His life is “one long give”. There 
is a government in the school for maintaining order and 
discipline but it is self-government. The function of this 
school is not so much to impart knowledge or learning as to 
form character and to build personalities through the creative 
activities of children. These creative activities are of various 
types—activities in the art room, theatre, pottery room, 
wood or metal shop. No importance is attached to books 
and examinations. Neill holds that it is only pedantry to 
believe that books are an important piece of class-room 
apparatus. 


Another example of a school where nature of the child 
and the contact with mother nature are always kept in the 
forefront is Vishva-Bharti at Shanti-Niketan.* Tagore believed 
that every child is born with the God-given gift of taking 
delight in the world, but the conventional system of education 
which lays so much emphasis on books and rigid discipline, 
kills this delight, “this sensitiveness of the child mind—the 
mind which is always on the alert, restless and eager tO 
receive first-hand knowledge from mother nature.” These 
conventional schools close the doors of natural information to 
us. The mind of the child misses “the perpetual stream of 
ideas which come from the heart of nature.” Tagore wanted 
nature to be the teacher of children who should be surrounded 
with the things of nature. Their mind ‘should be allowed to 
stumble on and be surprised at everything that happens ip 
the life of today. Let their attention be hit by chance suf 
prises from nature—the coming of morning, heralded bY 
music and flowers.” Tagore wants children to have the greatest 
freedom possible in these natural surroundings of the school: 
He thoughta suitable atmosphere was more important tha? 


*For a detailed discussion, read the separate Chapter. 
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the teaching of the class room—the atmosphere of freedom, 
expanse and music—the atmosphere created by the songs of 
birds in the morning, the brightness of stars at night, the 


Conclusion 

Naturalism, we may conclude, regards man as the highest 
animal who inherits the racial past consisting of natural 
impulses, the primitive emotions, etc., and disregards the 
existence of any spiritual potentialities in him. His highest 
aspirations are mere illusions. In extreme form, the natural- 
istic aim in education is self-expression, with the accompany- 
ing cries of "no interferences” ‘no restraint’, Educational 
methods and devices are to be in harmony with the child’s 
nature, The naturalistic system of education aims at doing 
away with passive listening schools and depending on the 
regulation of the actual life of the educand. In matters of 
discipline, its rallying cry is ‘freedom for the child’ and in 
those of school organization it is on the side of elasticity rather 


than rigidity. Ee 


I. Asa school of philosophy. Naturalism has three 
forms, i.e, the naturalism of physical science, mechanicalism 
and biological naturalism. This school does not believe that man 
has any spiritual possibilities or that there are any intrinsio 
values in life. Aristotle, Comte, Bacon, Hobbes, Lamarck, 
Rousseau, Thomas Huxley and Spencer represent this 


School. i 
2. Historically. Naturalism came on the scene as a re- 


action against formalism of the later humanistic movement, 
Bacon and Comenius are associated with it in its beginnings. 
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Rousseau brought it to its zenith by publishing “Emile or 
concerning Education”. Others who are associated with 
naturalism are Basedaw, Salzmann,Campe, Pestalozzi, Spencer 
and Neill. 

3. Educational aims. The main aim is the development 
of the child in conformity with his nature and to foster his in- 
dividuality- 

The naturalists lay stress on the study of the 
child's mind. They want the child to behave as & child be- 
fore he becomes an adult. They believe that this nature is 
dynamic rather than static. They have brought into promi- 
nence child psychology, and psycho-analysis, and have thus 
ushered in the psychological movements in education. 

5. The teacher is not to interfere with the activities of 
children. He is to see that their education is the free develop” 
ment of their interest and motives. 5 

6. As regards the methods of teaching the naturalists 
follow the principles of learning by direct experience and by 
doing. Book knowledge, and verbal lessons are condemned 
by them specially in the initial stages. The learning experienc? 
of the pupil is more important than teacher’s own expositio”: 
All child-centred methods, therefore, are naturalistic in theif 
content, è 

4. School organisation should be divested of all rigidity 
and restraining influences. The school is to provide & ree 
atmosphere. Absence of time-tables, self-government, excu!” 
sions, etc., are its special features. 

8. Discipline. The naturalists believe in freedom rathe? 
than control with regard to the problems of discipline- The 
theory of discipline by natural consequences is often advocat? 
by them. 


lM 
. E 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


I. Briefly describe the main forms of naturalism. What 
does naturalism mean when applied to educational theory ? 

TI. Discuss some broad features of naturalistic education 
bringing out the views of its exponents on aims, methods of 
teaching and school organisation, 


III. “Paido-centricism, then, may be said to be the 
keynote of the modern educational movement, and it is essen- 
tially naturalistic’ Discuss. 

IV. “It is in educational ideals, not in methods, that 
naturalism fails to satisfy.’ How far do you agree with this 
view? Give reasons. 

V, Rousseau is claimed as a naturalistic prophet by all 
educational thinkers and at the same time, it is asserted that 
his educational aims. were idealistic. How can you reconcile 
these two divergent opinions ? 

VI. “Naturalism has been criticised for its tendency to 
ignore spiritual factors, but the result of approaching philoso- 
phy from the scientific standpoint and HESS Ton the 
biological standpoint has been most helpful and stimulating to 


educators.” Critically examine the above statements. 


CHAPTER VII 
IDEALISM IN EDUCATION 


Having seen that naturalism in education has no cone 
structive suggestions to offer with regard to an ideal goal for 
educative effort, we shall now consider the school of idealism 
which attempts to bridge up this gap- The conception of 
absolute or intrinsic moral values forms a fundamental principle 
of this school. 


Idealism as a Philosophical Doctrine 

Idealism as a school of philosophy is represented by such 
persons as Plato, Descartes, Berkeley, Fichte, Hegel, Kant, 
Schelling, Schophenhauer, Spinoza and Gentile. It takes many 
and varied forms but the underlying principle is that the 
mental or spiritual is more real than the material ; the physical 
world is not so important as the world of experience, mind oF 
ideas. Reality is to be found in man’s mind rather than in 
material nature. “Idealism shifts the emphasis from the 
natural or scientific facts of life to the spiritual aspects o 
human experience.” Tt contends that the material and physical 
universe is not a complete expression of realitly. Tt is subordi- 
nate to a higher type of reality, a spiritual universe, a univers? 
of ideas and values. ‘Ideas are of ultimate cosmic significanc®: 
They are rather the essences or archetypes which give form $ 
cosmos. They are the ideals or standards by which the thing? 
of sense are to be judged. These ideas are eternal and u% 
changing.” 

Since the world of experience is more important than th? 
material universe, the idealists attach great significance to tP 


+ 
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study of man, the experiencer, and his mind. They assert 
that man’s nature is distinctive and its distinctiveness places 
him on a different leyel from the animal. It is spirituality 
rather than animelity which characterises him and distinguishes 
him from other lower creatures. But man’s spiritual nature is 
not something that has been extraneously added to him ; “‘it is 
‘the very essenve of his being.” The biological account of man 
as the highest of the animals is inadequate and incomplete 
inasmuch as it controverts this truth. 

Man has a spiritual nature which expresses itself in the 
form of intellectual culture, art, morality and religion. These 
powers and their products are possessed by man and man 
alone ; they are not found in other animals and are beyond the 
scope of the positive sciences. 

The idealists maintain that the distinctiveness of man’s 
nature is apparent not only from these spiritual possessions 


denied to other animals but is also seen in his power and 


control over the environment. Animals have to accept the 


physical environment as such; they have to either adapt 
themselves to it or to perish, to submit and succumb. They 
cannot change it to an appreciable extent, but man is not so 
helpless. He has been throughout the ages changing it, 


manipulating upon it and shaping it according to his own needs, 


The spiritual and cultural environment and values, as seine) 
from the physical and material environment and values, is 
man’s creation, his own making. Thus, not only does he 
inherit the common culture of mankind, he also adds something 
to it as his own contribution with the help of his spiritual 
possibilities. Rusk hasaptly remarked, “He (man) ganot 
be said to be the creation of his environment in the sense in 
which that term is applied to any other animal. When man 
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emerges in the course of evolution, instead of being content 

like the animals to take things as he finds them, he sets about 
to question, to inquire their origin, to embellish what he finds 
or produces, to strive after something better than the given—in 
a word, to progress.-- Me U.. and thus knowledge, art and 
morality arise out of his divine discontent.” 

Summing up, we may 84y that according to the idealistic 
philosophy, real reality is spiritual or thought, it consists in 
ideas, purposes, intangible values and enternal truths. Thus 
there is a measure of absolutism in this philosophy- Man. 
possesses & distinctive nature which creates the spiritual and 
cultural environment and values as represented by art, know- 
ledge. morality and culture by controlling and changing the 
physical, environment. Again, the material of physical uni- 
verse known to science is an incomplete expression of reality. 

The Idealistic School in Education 

The idealistic school in education is represented by such 
thinkers as Plato, Comenius, Pestalozzi and Froebel and 
others. We are indebted to them more for the aims and 
objectives of education than for its devices and methods. 
Inasmuch as the idealists believe that reality is of a spiritual 
rather than a material nature, that the world of jdeas a0 
experience is more important than the physical world, they 
lay more emphasis on the study of the humanities than 0” 
the positive sciences as agencies ofeducation. Man, they 

assert, ig an important subject of study while the human per 


sonality and its dignified expression the important function of 
education. 


Idealism and the Aims of Education 


The idealists assume that the grandest work of God iĝ 


the human personality. HenceN'the foremost aim of ©5™ 
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cation is to exalt this personality. “The exaltation of person- 
ality implies the realization of the highest potentialties of 
the self in a social and cultural environment. This self-reali- 
zation is not the objective in the case of a few selected 
personalities only ; it should be the goal of educative effort 
for all. Each individual has to be provided with suitable 
environment and conditions that will be conducive to the 
realisation of his self 

As already seen, the idealists attach much importance to 
the spiritual and cultural possessions of the individual and of 
the race. At the same time, they contend that man has in 
him the powers of retaining and creating such values.“ Hence 
one of the premier tasks of education is to help in the process 
of transmission of the spiritual and cultural inheritance of 


man and to make provision at each stage for the enhancement 


of these values through the spiritual powers that the individual 


possesses” «Education must enable mankind through its culture 


to enter more fully into the spiritual realm.” The ideals or 
values which constitute the spiritual realm or environment are 
intellectual, emotional and volitional in nature. They are truth, 

ideals which the child has to acquire, 


beauty and goodness, the 


Simai oe ea a ee : ° 
tho realities to which he has to adjust himself. ) 


Adams’ interpretation_of education and what it should aim 
at is idealistic and is conceived from the standpoint of the 
rationality of the universe. The universe is regarded as a 
thought-process. It is rational, cosmos rather than chaos. 
Things in this world are reasonable and understandable. There 


ble laws that govern this universe. The 


are certain invaria! nivel 
idealist, says Adams, is in search of such consistent, invariable 
laws which secure for the universe a systematic order based on 


a few permanent moral values(” Hence, the main aim of edu- 


ait 
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cation is to help man and to direct his efforts towards the 
attainment of rationality in the universe and in his own 
person. The rationality in one’s person is shown when one 
“behaves like an organism—each part of the body functioning 
and developing towards a common end which is spiritual in 
character. 

Idealism and the Teacher 

he naturalist would do without the teacher : at times, 
he positively resented his interference in the development 
of the child and would like this development to be unchecked, 
unrestrained, and unmodified by any sort of suggestion, 
 guidiance or direction. According to him, there is no place 
for the teacher in his natural, autonomous process of develop- 
ment towards perfection or rationality. The idealist does 
not belittle the importance of the teacher to such a degree + 
he is regarded as a unit in the big organism, this rational 
universe, the child or pupil being the other part of this 
organism. Both are connected by a common purpose. The 
teacher who is like the special environmental factor for the 
child helps him to realize this purpose—the attainment of the 
utmost possible perfection, or rationality. He gives advice, 
directs, suggests and at times controls in conformity with 
the laws of his own being, bearing in mind the goal that has to 
be arrived at. 

Froebel’s metaphor of the Kindergarten, perhaps, explains 
best the function of the educator. The school is regarded 9° 
a garden and the teacher as the gardener whose function is to 
tend the little human plants in his charge carefully and to 
help them to grow to beauty and perfection. The huma? 
plant can grow unaided according to the laws of its ow? 
nature, yet the gardener is to see that the plant attains its 
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finest form, it produces or gives the finest results. Ro shas 
beautifully summed up the place of the teacher in the idealistic 
‘school when he says, “The naturalist may be content with 
briars but the idealist wants fine roses. So the educator by 
his effort assists the educand, who is developing according to 
the laws of his nature, to attain levels that would otherwise be 
denied him.” 
Idealism and the Curriculum 

The idealists approach the problem of the curriculum from 
the domain of ideas and ideals. The child and his present or 
future activities do not matter so much for them. The 
curriculum should reflect the experience of the human race as 
a whole. It is to reflect civilization, “‘to epitomize and 
organize the capitalized experience of the race of which the 
child is a member.” Since the experience of a man is two- 
fold, i.e, experience with the physical environment and with 
his fellowmen, the curriculum will correspondingly include the 
sciences and the humanities. 

Plato, one of the oldest idealists, conceived of the curri- 
culum from the point of view of ideas. He thought that the 
highest idea of life was the attainment of the highest good , 
or God, hence, the curriculum ought to impart inherent values 
in order to enable the educand to attain this highest good., 
The inherent or spiritual values, according to him, are truth, 
beauty and goodness. These three values determine three 
types of human activities—intellectual, aesthetic and moral. 
Each type of activity is represented by studies that should 


form a part of the curriculum. Intellectual activities are 
y such subjects as language, literature, science, 


represented b i ure, | ; 
mathematics, history and geography ; aesthetic activities will 


be possible through the study of art and poetry and moral 
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activities through the study of religion, ethics and 
metaphysics. 

Nunn is an idealist regarding curriculum construction. 
The school, says he, is to consolidate the nation’s spiritua 
strength, to maintain its historic continuity, to secure its 
achievements and to guarantee its future. Hence, only those 
activities that are of the greatest value and of permanent 
significance in the world should find recognition in the school. 
Nunn has described these activities as “the grand expressions 
of the human spirit.” These activities will be of two types- 
First, there will be activities which aim at safeguarding the 
conditions and maintaining the standards of individual and 
social life, e.g., the care of health and bodily grace, manners, 
morals and religion. This will give us such subjects as physi- 
cal education, gymnastics, moral science and religion. Second- 
ly, there will be activities which constitute the framework of 
civilization—literary. aesthetic and general activities. These 
activities will necessitate the inclusion of such subjects a8 
literature, music, handicrafts, sciences, mathematics, history 
and geography. 

Interpreting the idealistic conception of the curriculum, 
Ross, talks of two types of activities which should be represen- 
ted by it. On the one hand, we have physical activities, and 
on the other, spiritual activities. Physical activities draw our 
attention to such subjects as health and hygiene and to subjects 
that foster bodily skills such as gymnastics and athletics. These 
subjects will lead to good health and fitness, thus making the 
pursuit of spiritual values possible. Spiritual pursuits imply 
the intellectual, aesthetic, moral and religious studies. Hence, 

such subjects as history, geography, languages, fine arts, 


morality, ethics, religion, sciences, mathematics and others 
should be included in the curriculum. 
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Idealism and the Problem of Discipline 

“Freedom is the cry of the naturalists, while discipline is 
that of idealists.” The latter hold that a pupil cannot 
realize his spiritual possibilities without submitting himself to 
a process of discipline. It is this process of discipline that 
will enable him to understand the great ‘values of life—the 
inherent spiritual values. As such, the teacher’s guidance is 
necessary. He will present ideals of conduct for the educand 
to follow and will see that his environment is conducive to 
the realization of his spiritual potentialities. Free discipline 
may lead the child astray. The idealists look askance at free 
discipline, and at the same time they are against the disci- 
pline that amounts to external constraint and suppression of 
spontaneous activity. Froebel, for example, advocated complete 
absence of physical constraint for the sake of developing in 
the pupil powers of self-expression through self-realization, 
Self-realization recognizes the importance of teacher’s 
guidance. Froebel, however, resented the imposition of the 
arbitrary will of the teacher. ‘‘Control over the child was to 
be exercised through a knowledge of hisinterest and by ex- 
pression of love and sympathy. 

Some idealists go to the extent of recommending direct 
moral instruction as an agent of maintainiag discipline. 
Discipline, according to them, implies cultivation of moral 
virtues such as docilit y, humility and obedience to elders, 


SUMMARY 
1. Idealism as a philosophical doctrine is represented 
by Socrates, Plato, Descartes, Fichte, Kant and others. The 
main principle of this school of philosophy is that the world of 
ideas—experience or mind—is more important than the 
material world. Consequently, the study of man, the 
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experiencer, is more important than that of external nature.Man 
has a spiritual nature and creative powers and herein lies his 
distinctiveness. Man creates the spiritual and cultural values 
as represented by art, knowledge, morality and culture. 


2. The idealistic school in education is represented by 
Plato, Socrates, Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel and others. 
They have to say more about the aims of education than about 
its methods and devices. 


3. The chief object of education, according to the idea- 
listic school, is the exaltation of human personality or self- 
realization. It is to transmit the spiritual heritage of man from 
generation to generation. Education should help man and 
direct his efforts towards the attainment of rationality in the 
universe. 


4. The teacher has an important place in the education 
of the child for such thinkers. He guides, directs, suggests and 
controls his nature. He is like the gardener, whose fun ction 
is to carefully tend the little human plants in his charge. He 
has to idealize the educand’s environment. 

5. The curriculum should reflect certain ideas and ideals 
ofthe human race as a whole. It should be based on certain 
inherent values, moral in nature, ¢.g. , truth, beauty, goodness 
or religion, morality, aesthetics or knowledge. The humani- 
ties as well as sciences should be included in the curriculum. 


6. Discipline. Idealists are at once against free discipline 
and external restraint. Discipline is necessary for self-realiza- 
tion and here the teacher’s guidance is essential. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


I. “Idealism has more to contribute to the aims apd 
objectives of education than to its methods.” Discuss this 
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statement, clearly bringing out what the aims of education are 
according +o idealism. 

Il. “It is only idealism that can one a clear vision of a 
satisfactory goal for educative effort.” Comment on it. 

III. Compare and contrast naturalism and idealism as 
educational theories with particular reference to aims, methods 
of teaching and discipline. 


IV. Critically examine the educational corrolaries of 


idealism. 

y. “Idealism shifts the emphasis from the natural or 
scientific facts of life to the spiritual aspects of human 
experience.” Discuss and illustrate your answer. 


CHAPTER VIII 
PRAGMATISM IN EDUCATION 


We have taken ‘philosophy’ to mean the study of realities 
and‘general principles, the pursuit of some eternal values, and 
we have held that education is the dynamic side of philo- 
sophy because it helps the educand to realize these values by 
selecting and modifying the environmental influences and by 
choosing ‘experiences through which the individual will pass”. 
We have also assumed, in our discussion on Idealism, that the 
aims of education reflect what is real and eternal—certain 
universal truths. In this chapter we shall consider a third 
philosophical view, namely, pragmatism, and we shall find 
that it differs from this established and conventional stand- 
point. 


Pragmatism as a School of Philosophy 


Pragmatism is a typical American school of philosophy- 
It represents the American lifé and mind and has arisen out 
of the history of the American nation. The Puritans who came 
to settle in the unknown land of America had to continually 
face difficulties and new problems of life. They had no ready” 
made solutions for such problems ; the application of the well- - 
worn ideas would not serve the purpose. They had to pla? 
out an ideology that would help them to meet novel situ- 
ations ; they had to tkink of solutions that would enable 
them to make their headway in life. Consequently, they 
built up a philosophy of life through experience instead of 
being guided by any established theory. This philosophy 
denies the existence of any fixed eternal values and revolts 
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against absolutism. It is humanistic inasmuch as it is con- 
cerned more with human life and things of human interest 
than with any established tenets. It arises out of actual 
living. 

The chief principle of this philosophy is that man creates 
his own values; there are no fixed, eternal truths. Truths 
if any, are man-made products. Reality is still in the mak- 
ing. It is never complete as it has to take its part complexion 
from the future. Our judgment happens to be true ‘if it 
gives satisfactory results in experience, i.e., by the way it 
works out.” A judgment in itself is neither true nor false. 
There are no established systems of ideas which will be true 
for all times. “All systems of ideas are relative to the situation 
in which they arise and the personalities they satisfy, and are 
subject to continuous verification by consequences.” (The 
pragmatists lay emphasis on man’s power to shape his environ- 
ment to his own needs and to create by the successful solution 
of problems, fairer and better environment for himself 2) 


There are three forms of pragmatism—humanistic, experi- 
mental and biological. Humanistic pragmatism conceives of 
the true as that which best satisfies human nature and welfare 
asa whole. ‘Whatever fulfils man’s purpose, desires and 
develops his life, is true.” According to experimental prag 
matism, the true is that which can be experimentally verified 
or whatever works. Biological pragmatism stresses the human 
ability of adaptation to the environment and that of adapting 
environment to human needs. 


The chief exponents of this philosophic doctrine are 
William James, Schiller and John Dewey. William James, 
the foremost exponent, regards pragmatism as a via media 
between idealism and naturalism. It is akin to idealism of the 


` 
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inasmuch as it holds that there are values which 
are man-created and are the result of successful action and 
experimentation. Tt is inclined to naturalism in the sense that 
jt also stresses the study of the child and his nature. It main- 
tains, like naturalism, that the child is endowed with creative 
powers and functional activities. 


dynamic type, 


Pragmatism in Education 


William James and John Dewey are the two outstanding 
pragmatic educators. Education for them is not the pursuit 
of knowledge for its own sake.5 It may have its intellectual, 
aesthteic, moral, religious and physical aspects, "but they are 
to be regarded as modes of activities through which the chil 
has to create values. These activities are to be produced by 
the child because they will satisfy and subserve human needs 
or because they are useful. According to them, education is 
not the dynamic side of philosophy as is generelly pelieve®’ 
It is philosophy which emerges from educational practice: 
Education creates values and formulates ideas that constitute 
this philosophy. ‘‘Philosobpy is the theory of education i? 
its most general phases,” 


Pragmatism and Aims of Education 


The pragmatist does not start with any aims “in the gone? 
of a priori scheme of values.’ Goals towards which educativ® 
effort has to be directed or values which the educational prao 
tice has to realise, are to be created by man himself in the ligb? 
of his own experience. 

The pragmatist approaches the problem of aims in a general 
way. He, as an educator, would like to put the child in 800 
a position that the latter would be able to create ` values RE 
himself. He agrees with the naturalist when the Jatte" 
condemns external standards and authority and exalts i 
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needs and interests of the educand, and like a naturalist, he 
holds that the task of the educator is to direct the child’s 
impulses, interests and desires. But the purpose of this 
direction or guidance is not to help the child to realize a 
scheme of ready-made values but simply to fulfil and satisfy 
his wants in his environment. There is no ulterior motive. 

What the pragmist wants to achieve through education is 
“the cultivation of a dynamic, adaptable mind which will be 
resourceful and enterprising in all situations—the mind which 
will have powers to create values in an unknown future.” It 
ig such minds that will reconstruct a society in which the 
human wants will be fully satisfied through a social medium 
consisting of co-operative activities. 


Pragmatism and Curriculum Construction 

Pragmatism gives us several criteria for curriculum-construc- 
tion ; utility forms the first criterion. The school must provide 
experiences that are useful to the child ; hence the curriculum 
is to include subjects that will impart knowledge and various 
types of skills which the child requires for his present as well 
as future life. As such, language, hygiene, physical training, 
history and geography, mathematics, sciences—domestic science 
for girls and agricultural science for boys, should be incorpo- 
rated in the school curriculum. The ‘utility criterion’ requires 
direct training for a vocation in the later stages. It also 
demands that different studies should be viewed from the 
standpoint of their usefulness in dealing with life situations 
rather than as a disinterested pursuit of knowledge. But the 
utility principle should not be adopted in a narrow sense. The 
main aim of knowledge, t.e., human progress, should not be 
overshadowed by it. 

Secondly, the curriculum should be governed by the child’s 
natural interests at the successive stages of his development. 
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The child in the elementary school, for example, is interested 
in conversation or communication, inquiry, construction and 
artistic expression ; hence, the elementary school curriculum 
will include such tools of knowledge as reading, writing, 
counting and nature study, hand work and drawing. 


Thirdly, the pragmatic curriculum is based on the prin- 
ciple of the child’s occupations and activities, his own 
experiences. Learning does not merely mean book learning ; 
it is an active process rather than a passive assimilation of 
facts. Besides the school subjects, the curriculum includes 
activities which are socialized, free and purposive. “If these 
activities take the character of the activities of the community 
of which the school is an organ, they will develop moral 
virtues, result in attitudes of initiative and independence 
and will give training in citizenship and promote self- 
discipline.” 

Lastly, the principle of integration should guide us in 
curriculum-construction. The principle assumes the unity of 
knowledge and skill. Such an integration will not be secured 
if the curriculum is divided into independent subjects but 
if the subjects are presented as modes of activities which are 
purposive and connected by a common end, integration will 
not only be possible but inevitable. The pragmatist, it 
must be noted, does not want to abolish the division of the 
curriculum into subjects. The scheme of dividing it into 
subjects is convenient and useful : moreover, “subjects are the 
capitalised experience of the race.” But the pragmatist warns 
us against treating subjects as water-tight compartments. 


Pragmatism and Principles of Method 


Pragmatism has much to offer in regard to the principles 
and methods of teaching. It bids the teacher to be enterpris- 


— 
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ing and experimental rather than depend on stereo{ yped 
practices and established principles. The acceptance of estab- 
lished principles without testing is contrary to the very spirit 
of pragmatism. Principles and methods of teaching should be 
forged afresh in the light of real life Situations. Hence, the 


first principle of the pragmatic method is to establish a re- 
lation with the life of the child, his desires and purposes, his 


interests and inclinations. The method should make the 
learning process purposive. The child should be able to 
achieve some object or purpose according to his wishes asa 
result of the learning process. The most effective learning 
comes from whole-hearted | purposeful activities, 


The pragmatists lay stress on action rather then reflection. 
They cannot approve of a divorce between theory and prac- 
ttte. They hold that the child learns best only through hig 
activities or his experience ; he does not learn so much from 
books, Hence, tho second principle of pragmatism nin edu- 
cational method is “learning by doing” or “learning through 
one’s experience.” Experience, says Ryburn, is the truest 
and best master, and one, too, whose lessons we never forget. 
The child has a natural aptitude for doing and making things, 
This principle needs a careful and correct interpretation.It 
does not merely imply the importance of the practical work 
as a means of instruction in all subjects. It means putting the 
child into real situations so that he may be able to grapple with 
them and solve problems that arise therefrom. 


The pragmatists mantain that one of the chief character- 
istics of the learning process is its integration. Although 
human knowledge and skill present several aspects, yetitisa 
unity. The human mind itself is a unity ; there are no water- 
tight compartments in it. The third principle of the pragmatic 
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method, therefore, is maintenance and i furtherance of _the 
integration of the learning process. The method should be 
guch as integrates and correlates the different subjects and 
“ctivities in the curriculum. The pragmatists believe that the 
integration will be possible if knowledge and skill are learnt 
through activities that are purposeful. The common purpose 
will effect the inter-dependence and consequent intergation of 
the various aspects of learning. They agree that the systems 
of examination and specialist teachers, as they are, will stand 
in the way of realization of this aim. 


Pragmatism has made a signal contribution in the form of 
the Project Method* which is based on these principles. 
Kilpatrick, an ardent follower of John Dewey who originally 
enunciated this method, defines a prject as “a whole-hearted, 
purposeful activity, proceeding in a social environment.” lt 
is a method in which the school, the curriculum and the con- 


They learn several subjects, skills and activities as they feel 
the need for them; and whatever they learn is assimilated 
quickly because of its correlated form. 


There are five stages in the application of the Project 
Method. The teacher has to provide suitable and interesting 
situations, preferably social ones. Situations provided, the 
pupils choose one or two for their project or planned study: 
The more the children feel that the subject and the choice 18 
their own, the better will they be able to plan and carry out 


*For a detailed discussion read Chapter XVIII in “The Principles and 
Methods of Teaching by K. Bhatia and B.D. Bhatia. 


. 
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their chosen study in the third stage. The planning, of course 

will be done under the guidance of the teacher. No plan 
will be considered as final ; changes may be introduced as the 
progress is being made in the execution of the project which 
forms the fourth stage in the application of the method. The 
execution of the project involves several tasks to be perform- 
ed by the teacher as well as by the class. Children will study 
several subjects and perform many an activity under the 
supervision and guidance of the teacher. Proper execution 
presupposes proper distribution of work according to the 
abilities of different groups of children and the aim or purpose 
must be kept constantly in view. The project, having been 
successfully executed, has to be reviewed, judged and evaluat- 
ed in its final phase. 


Projects may be of two types, individual and social. Social 
projects or ‘socialised activities”, as the American writers des- 
cribe them, are to be preferred for various reasons. These 
projects or activities are conjoint ones, all children participate 
in them and they, ‘‘provide a rich experience in co-operation’’. 
They involve the use of the principles of “social relationship, 
division of labour, willing acceptance of responsibility to com- 
munity”, and as such, they are useful as a means of training 


in citizenship. \ 


The pragmatist claims & number of advantages for the 
Project Method over other methods. It is asserted, for 
example, that this method is based on the psychological laws 
of learning, i e., the law of: readiness, the law of exercise and 
the law of effect. Education imparted to the child no longer 
remains something isolated from life, it is related to it. School 
subjects, consequently, become useful studies. The method 
encourages & democratic way of learning. Instead of fostering 
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rivalry and competitions, it inculeates the attitude of co-opera- 


tion, thinking and acting together for a common purpose. The 
method upholds the dignity of labour and imparts valuable 
lessons in citizenship indirectly. There is a correlation of sub- 
jects and unity of the curriculum through the Project Method. 
Knowledge is gained as a whole. Moreover, the Method 
stresses problem-solving rather than cramming and memorising. 

` It makes the pupil discover facts for himself instead of pro- 
viding discoveries already made by other pupils. 


Pragmatism and the Problem of Discipline 


The pragmatists disapprove of the individual or personal 
conception of discipline. They hold that discipline should be 
social through and through. Social discipline will be possible 
through free, happy, purposive and co-operative activities of 
the school. . The pursuit of such an activity, it is hoped, will 
lead to self-discipline which has the sanction of group too. 
It will lead to moral training or character training. It is such 
activities as will result in permanent attitudes of initiative and 
independence, absorption and co-operation, sympathy and 
consideration for others. 


SUMMARY 
s 1. Pragmatism as a school o 
18 a typical American school of 


practical mind of the America: 
mentals, 


does not 


f philosophy. Pragmatism 
philosophy and represents the 
n people. It differs, in funda- 
from the established philosophies. The pragmatist 
believe in the theory of eternal values and absolute 
truths. Man, rays he, has to create his own values. He can 
shape the environment according to his own needs, There i8 
only one reality and that it one’s experience. William James, 


Schiller and John Dewey are the chief exponents of this 
school. 


~ 
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2. In education, pragmatism is represented by John 
Dewey and William James. It impresses on us the principle 
that knowledge is not to be pursued for its own sake. Again 
education is not the dynamic side of philosophy which is pre- 
existent. On the other hand, education creates its own values 


and formulates ideas that constitute a philosophy. 

3. Aim ofeducation. Goals to which educative efforts 
should be directed have to be created by man himself. The 
function of education is to enable the child to create his own 
values and to cultivate a dynamic, adaptable mind. 

4. Curriculum-construction. Utility, the natural interests 
of the child, his occupations and experiences in & particular 
environment and their integration are the several pragmatic 
principles of the curriculum-construction. 


5. Principles and methods of teaching. Pragmatism 
deprecates the use of stereotyped and estalbished principles 
and methods of teaching for the mere reason that they are 
established. Principles and methods should be forged afresh 
in the light of real situations of life. The child’s purposes, 
interests and desires must be taken into consideration. The 
principle of learning by doing or by experience is a valuable 
one. Besides the principle of integration should not be lost 
sight of.-The Project Method is based on these principles. It is 
a paedo-centric method which presents knowledge as a unified 
whole. In its application it passes through five stages, i.e., 
provision of situations, choosing, planning, executing and 
judging of the work done. In spite of its practical difficulties, 
the method is of great importance in modern education. 

6. Discipline. The pragmatists are in favour of social 
discipline through the conjoint activities in the school. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. What do you understand by the pragmatic tendency 
in education ? Discuss some educational movements which 
owe their origin to this tendency. 2 

II. Describe some broad features of the pragmatic school 
of education. Bring out, in this connection, the views of its 
exponents on curriculum and methods of teaching. 

III. Discuss the principles underlying the Project Method. 
What advantages does this method possess over other 
methods? Can we apply this method in its entirety in our 
Indian schools ? 

IV. “The pragmatist regards as misleading the notion 
that education is the dynamic side of philosophy.” How 
can you explain this position ? 

V. Critically examine the educational corollaries of prag- 
m: tism. 


PART Il 


Some Modern Western and Indian 
Educational Thinkers 


CHAPTER IX 
ROUSSEAU 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau, a vagabond without family bonds 
or social status, with no literary training and with little know- 
ledge, has influenced education in its organisation, aims, 
method and content more than Montague, with all his wisdom 
or Comenius with all his philanthropy or Locke with all his 
reason and truth. 


His Life and Work 


Rousseau was born in 1712 at Geneva in the house of a 
poor watch-maker. Feeble in body and shy in disposition as 
he was as a child, he was at the same time endowed with “re- 
markable vivacity in thought and feeling.” He combined in 
him a temperament which was mercurial and a disposition 
which was morbidly emotional: these were his heritage from 
his parents. Asa boy he acquired a habit of reading roman- 
ces ; this habit encouraged in him the tendency toward senti- 
mentalism. His father, on account of his irresponsible nature, 
could not but givea sporadic schooling to Rousseau. Even 
the period of his apprenticeship with an engraver did not im- 
prove matters. From the age of twelve to twenty-nine years 
he remainded a vagabond and during this period he travelled 
from place to place, met different types of people, learnt to 
sympathise with the poor, to love nature and to defy the con- 
ventional rules of society. 


In 1750, at the age of thirty-eight, Rousseau wrote his 
first discourse on “The Progres of the Art and Sciences”. 
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In this book he attributed the existing oppression and corrup- 
tion of society to the advancement of civilization. In 1753 he 
wrote his second discourse on “The Origin of Inequality 
Among Men”. Here, again, Rousseau blames the advance- 
ment of civilization as the main cause of the differences and 
inequalities among men. The year 1759 saw the publication 
of “The New Heloise’—a romance. “Social Contact” and 
“Emile or Concerning Education” appeared in 1762. The 
theme of the former two was to exalt the life of nature and 
natural wants and desires. “Emile”, too, isan outgrowth of 
Rousseau’s naturalism. This “pedagogic romance” was written 
with a purpose. It was to show to the sophisticated society 
of Europe of those days that education, if properly given, 
would minimise the drawbacks of civilization and would bring 
man near to nature instead of driving him away from it. In 
this book, Rousseau gives an account of the private education 
of an imaginary boy whom he calls Emile. “The introduction 
of a specific boy is only an expository device for expounding 
‘a universal system of education.” The book has been divided 
into five parts, each. part dealing with the education of Emile 
at a praticular stage. Hach stage of education is to correspond 
with the psychological stage ofdevelopment. The first stage 
covers the first fiye years, the second extends to his twelfth 
year, the third to his fifteenth year and the fourth to his twen- 
tieth year, The book had a great influence. It filled parents 
with a sense of dignity and importance of their task. 
Rousseau’s Conception of Education 
Rousseau’s conception of education is naturalistic. He is 
agaist a system of conventional and formal education. Con- 
ventional and formal education is man-made and, hence, not 
desirable. “Everything is good as it comes from the hands 
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of Author of nature, but everything degenerates in the hands 
of man.” 

For Rousseau, education does not mean merely imparting 
information or storing knowledge. It is not an accretion from 
without. It is development of the child’s natural powers and 
abilities from within. Rousseau made this point clear by saying 
that there are three sources of education, viz., nature, men and 
things. The education from nature consists in the spontaneous 
development of our organs and faculties. It implies the work- 
ing of natural tendencies and interests. In means the expan- 
sion of thè child’s natural powers. Moreover, it connotes a 
love of nature itself and demands that educational materials 
should be the facts and phenomena of nature. Education from 
nature does not mean one of social life or institutions. It was 
to prepare a natural man. ‘‘The natural man is not the savage 
man but man governed and directed by the laws of his own 
nature rather than those of social institutions.” The influence 
of social contacts and various groups constitutes the education 
from man and the acquisition of knowledge and information 
through our contact with physical. surroundings forms the 
education from things. Rousseau believed that the.education 
from man and things must be subordinato to that from nature 
He preferred the latter because he thought that the natural 
powers, emotions and reactions are “‘more trustworthy asa 
basis for action than reflections or experience that comes from 
association with society.” i 

Rousseau’s Conception of Educational Aims 

According to Rousseau, the process of education should 
facilitate the development of the child’s innate powers and 
capacities. It should not confine the child to the acquisition of 
knowledge only. The development of the child’s native powers 
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is purposive. It is to enable Emile to live his life. ‘‘To live 
is not merely to breathe, it is to act, to make use of our organs, 
senses, our faculties and of all those parts of ourselves which 
give us the feeling of our existence.” Education is not to 
prepare Emile for any particular calling in life. It is to prepare 
him for life itself. It is to make him aman. With the help 
of education, Emile could be what a man ought to be. 

Besides this general aim of education, Rousseau believed 


that each stage of education through which Emile is to pass 
has a characteristic aim. The aim of education, for example, 
during the first stage, is to develop in Emilea well-regulated 
liberty or freedom which is possible only when the child’s 
wishes and desires do not out-strip the confines of his powers. 
In the second stage, that is, from five years to twelve years, 
the positive aspect of education aims at providing the pupil 
with the strength that he lacks for the attainment of well- 
regulated liberty. The negative aspect, in the second stage, 
“aims at perfecting the organs that are the instrument of 
knowledge and free development of his (Emile’s) natural 
powers before that knowledge is actually received. The third 
stage is from twelve to fifteen years—the pre-adolescent period. 
So far Emile his been prepared for receiving knowledge, his 
organs and powers have been perfected and exercised. He has 
gained surplus energy which is to be utilized by keeping him 
busy in instruction, labour and study. Hence, the aim at this 
stage is to enable Emile to acquire useful knowledge which 
would satisfy his wants and stand the test of “practical needs”. 
The aim of education changes as Emile enters the fourth period 
of his life, e.g., adolescence. Education should shape the heart 
now. It should make Emile loving and tender-hearted. He 
must learn to live for others and to live together in social re- 
lationships. His emotions must be sublimated while the bias of 
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education should become moral and religious. In short, edu- 
cationin the fourth stage, should aim at the emotional, moral 
and religious development of Emile, in accordance with his 
needs. 

Rousseau’s Views on Curriculum 

Although Rousseau has not set forth any principles 
underlying the teaching of different subjects in the different 
Stages of Emile’s education, yet his discussion of the value 
of various studies is quite suggestive. Describing the details 
of education in the first stage, that is, from one to five years, 
Rousseau maintains that Emile will not be taught the usual 
subjects for those do not fulfil the needs of childhood. Child- 
ren are not capable of learning things which the adults 
can learn. Their ways of seeing, thinkings and feeling are 
different from those of adults. “Nature wills that children 
should be children before they are men. If we seek to pervert 
this order, we shall produce forward fruits without ripeness or 
flavour, and tho, not ripe, soon rotten ; we shall have young 
savants and old children”. Thus, in tho first period of the 
child’s education, parents should pay little attention to positive 
instruction in the usual subjects but should see that the child 
develops physically, has good health, his senses are properly 
exercised and he gets a chance of cultivating natural 
habits. 

In the second period of Emile’s education, the principle 
of negative education determines the choice of studies, 
Positive education consists in imparting physical education 
through a set of gymnastic exercises and exercises for the 
training of the senses. Rousseau attaches great importance 
to sense training. He thinks that if the senses are not 
trained property, independent reasoning and judgment are 
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impossible. As mentioned above, education in the second 
stage isto be primarily negative. Negative education con- 
sists in the free development of one’s organs and in the exercise 
of the senses. In accordance with the principle of negative 
education, Emile is to be given the greatest freedom of 
physical movement, simple diet and light clothing. There 
will be no verbal lessons for him, no lessons in language, 
history and geography. Emile is to learn by his own experi- 
ences. Nobook should be used for “reading is the curse of 
childhood’. Nor is Emile to be given any moral lessons or 
instructions. Whatever moral values he is to realize, he should 
realize through the consequences of his own actions. There 
is no place for moral instruction or positive education from 
five to twelve years because these require the presence of 
reasoning power on the part of the learner and this is not pre- 
sent in an active form during this period. Childhood is the 
sleep of reason. 

His bodily organs developed and senses trained, Emile is” 
now prepared to réceive knowledge in the third stage. Accord- 
ingly he willbe taught physical sciences, language, mathe- 
matics, manual work, a trade, social relations, music and draw- 
ing. The purpose of teaching drawing is to train his eye and 
muscles while that of teaching sciences will be to inculcate & 
heuristic attitude. Some manual work or trade will be taught 
to develop his powers of judgment, reasoning and cultivate in 
him habits of neatness, precision and work. Rousseau recom- 
mends carpentary and the making of scientific instruments- 
Social relations will be taught with a view to impressing oD 
him the reciprocal duties of men, the need of co-operation in 
life and the economic dependence of man on man. 

With the beginning of the adolescent period begins the 
moral and religious education of Emile. Moral education cons 
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sists in Emile’s learning about his relations with his fellow men 
and such moral qualities as benevolence, kindness, service and 
sympathy, Moral education, says Rousseau, is to be preferably 
given through activities and occupations and not through lec- 
tures on ethics. Besides moral education, history, religious 
instruction, aesthetics, physical culture, and sex instruction are 
to constiture the curriculum in the fourth stage. History will 
be utilized in service of moral instruction. But Rousseau re- 
commends the study of biography for Emile. Religious edu- 
cation will be based on four principles : (a) Existence of God, 
universe and of oneself. (b) There is a will which sets the 
universe in motion. This isthe willof God. (c) Manis free 
to act. He has freedom of will ; and (d) The soul is immortal. 
Aesthetics is included in the curriculum for the development 
of taste. Physical training is to be recommended for keeping 
Emile busy, diligent and hard at work. It will keep at bay 
for a little longer, the more dangerous passions. Sex instruction 
is to consist of direct moral exhortation on chastity and an 
explanation of the mysteries of creation in the world of plants, 
animals and men in a dispassionate manner. 
Rousseau’s Views on the Principles of Teaching 
The principles of teaching as suggested implicitly by 
Rousseau reflect his naturalistic philosophy. He lays stress on 
direct experience of things and on the principle of learning by 
doing. He says, “Teach by doing whenever you can, and 
only fall back on words when doing is out of the question.” 
He would like Emile to learn from experience rather than from 
books. He condemns the use of any book in the childhood and 
boyhood stage of Emile’s schooling for he distrusts the know- 
ledge obtained merely from books. He observes; “Too much 
reading serves only to make us presumptuous blockheads— 
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conceited and sophisticated.” Besides these two principles 
Rousseau advocates the adoption of the heuristic attitude 
which places the child in the position of discoverer. Emitle, 
for example, is to learn science in a practical fashion, by means 
of rough experiments performed with apparatus self-made and 
gelf-invented. The same principles are to be followed in teach- 
ing mathematics, history, geography, social relations and 
morality. While discussing the method of imparting moral 
instruction to Emile in the fourth stage, Rousseau remarks that 
the practice of virtue is to count far more than lectures on 
Ethics. “It is by doing good that one becomes good...Occupy 
your pupil with all the good actions that are in his reach ; let 
the interests of the poor always be his ; let him assist them not 
only with purse, but his personal attention ; let him serve 
them, protect them, and consecrate to them his person and his 
time; let him be their advocate ; he will never have robler 
employment.” Similarly, Emile will learn about social rela- 
tions by his actual visits to shops and factories where people 
engaged in industrial and mechanical arts will be shown 
working together but according to their talents and oppor- 
tunities. 

Although Rousseau has not named any principles and 
methods as such, yet his scheme of eduction for Emile has 
furthered and stimulated thought in this direction with the 
result that we have now such methods as the laboratory 
method, the heuristic method and such principles of teaching 
and learning as those of learning by doing and learning through 
sense experince. Rousseau, like a modern educator, thinks 
less of the teacher’s own exposition, much more of the learning 
experience of the pupil. He is against the telling method and 
the tendency to be didactic. The telling method cannot cause 
the child tolearn. He says, “I like not explanation given in 
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long discourses ; young people pay little attention to them and 
retain little of them. The things themselves! The things 
themselves ! I shall never repeat often enough that we attach 
too much importance to words : with our chattering education 
we make nothing but chatterers.”’ a 
Rousseau’s Views on Discipline 

Rousseau’s cry is ‘‘freedom” and “absence of restraint” for 
Emile. Itis only in an atmosphere of freedom that Emile can 
develop his innate powers spontaneously. Impositions are of 
no use. Punishments have no value as the child has no correct 
conception of wrong or why punishment is given. The child’s 
reasoning power is not well-developed. He wants children to 
have their own way, and to suffer the unavoidable consequences 
or inevitable reactions of their conduct. “Children should never 
receive punishment as such—it should always come as a natur- 
al consequence of their fault.” Rousseau advises the teacher 
not to intervene in matters of moral guidance as a means of 
disciplining the child. He contends that the child’s nature is 
essentielly good, and any intervention is, therefore, harmful. 

Rousseau’s Views on the Education of Women 

In the fifth book of “Emile” Rousseau presents his views 
on women’s education by introducing an imaginary woman 
called Sophy. Emile’s education is unconventional and 
natural whereas Sophy’s education is to be conventional and 
orthodox. Rousseau accounts for this difference: he says 
that woman is an appendage of man ; her aim in life is to 
please her husband, to obey him, “to bring him (man) up 
when he is a child, to tend him when he isa man, ta counsel 
him, to render his life agreeable and pleasant.” Hence, a woman, 
according to Rousseau, does not require knowledge but taste 
and propriety of manners. Literary education will not suit 
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her and will not help her in realizing her life’s aim. “A woman 
of culture (literary education) is the plague of her husband, 
her children, her family, her servants—everybody.” Sophy, 
_ therefore, is to learn a little reading and writing, sewing, cut- 
ting and embroidery, lace making, the art of house-decorating 
and house-keeping. An elementary knowledge of drawing and 
arithmetic would be an additional qualification. She must be 
given religious education from the start. Sheis not to be 
given any freedom in the choice of a religious creed as is 
allowed to Emile. 
Conclusion 
Rousseau has exerted great influence on education in its 
manifold aspects. Although his main aim in life was to des- 
troy traditionalism, yet many of the important principles in 
modern pedagogy can be traced back to him. He asserted that 
education is a natural process, its function is not to remake 
the nature of the child by forcing on him the traditional or 
customary way of thinking and doing. It is a process of 
development of the natural powers of the pupil, not an acqui- 
sition of informanion alone. He declared that a child is not a 
miniature adult. His instincts ought to be respected, 
his personality or individuality should be kept intact. His 
education should be in accordance with his needs and interests 
and these differ in different stages. Thus he ushered in the 
psycholoigcal movement in education with all its ramifications. 
Inasmuch as he thought that educational materials should be 
the facts and phenomena of nature and that an enquiry into 
nature’s laws is essential, he gave us the basis for the scienti- 
fic tendency in modern education. It is due to Rousseau 
that the need ofsense-training and physical activities in the 
earlier development of the child has been recognised in modern 
systems of education. We are indebted to Rousseau for his 
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emphasis on such principles as “learning by doing” or learn- 
ing through one’s experience and heuristic teaching.” He 
forestalled Pestalozzi by teaching Emile to use his hands in the 
production of useful articles and has shown to the world the 
value of craft in eduction. 

SUMMARY 

1. Rousseau’s life and works. Born in 1712 at Geneva, 
Rousseau grew to be a man with an emotional disposition and 
a mercurial temperament. Duringhis vagabondage, he deve- 
loped a love of nature anda sympathy with the oppressed. 
Of all his works, “Emile or Concerning Education’ has been 
the most lasting in its effects. 

2, Rousseau’s conception of education was natur- 
listic. Education, he said, is not an accretion from without, 
itis a spontaneous development of one’s natural powers and 
capacities. 

3. Aims of education. Education should help in the 
development of the child’s innate capacities. It should 
enable him to live completely and well. Besides the general 
aim, each stage of Emile’s development has a characteristic 
aim. 

4. Rousseau’s views on curriculum. On the whole, 
Rousseau was against the inclusion of positive studies in the 
curriculum before the twelfth year. Up to the second stage, 
the principle of negative education is to determine the choice 
and content of studies. The principle of useful knowledge will 
dominate in the third stage and that of emotional and aesthetic 
development of Emile will be the deciding factor in the fourth 
stage. Physical education and sense-traning are given great 


importance. A 
5. Rousseau‘s Views on principles of teaching. Learn- 


ing by doing, learning through one’s own experience, interest of 
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the child, the heuristic approach and the direct teaching form 
some of the important principles of learning and teaching. 
Rousseau is against didacticiem and telling. 


6. Rousseau’s views on discipline. Rousseau advocated 
freedom for Emile. He was in favour of a discipline which 
comes from natural consequences of one’s actions. The 
teacher should intervene neither for punishment nor for 
guidance. 


7. Rousseau’s views on Sophy’s education. Sophy’s 
education is to be conventional and customary rather than 
natural and rational. Difference is due to different life aims. 
Rousseau does not want literary education for Sophy for its 
ineffectiveness, 


QUESTION AND PROBLEMS 


l. Discuss and illustrate: “Rousseau, like a modern 
educator, thinks less of the teacher’s own exposition, much 
more of the learning experience of the pupil.” 

II. How did the education of Sophy differ from that of 
Emile ? How does Rousseau justify that difference ? 

III Rousseau is regarded as a naturalist in education. 
What evidence is there in his scheme of education to support 
this ? 

IV. What has been the influence of Rousseau on modern 
education ? 


V. (a) “Education comes tous from nature, from men 
or from things.” Discuss. 
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Q (b) “Let all the lessons of young people take the form 
of doing rather than talking ; let them learn nothing from 
books which they can learn from experience.” Discuss. 


VI. Discuss Rousseau’s viewson educational aims and 
curriculum. 

VII. Rousseau thought ofeducating children in a “social 
vacuum.” Explain and discuss. 


Io CE 


VIII. Explain the principle underlying Rousseau’s “‘nega- 


tive education.” 


CHAPTER X 
FROEBEL AND THE KINDERGRATEN METHOD 


Friedrich Freebel, the founder of the kindergarten system, 
was born in Germany in 1782. His mother died when he was 
an infant and his childhood was much neglected by his father. 
At the age of 1l he was adopted by an uncle who held a posi- 
tion of importance in the church near his village ; he was sent 
to school but was considered a dunce, and at the age of fifteen 
he was apprenticed toa forester. For two years he spent a 
great deal of his time all alone in the forest, and perhaps it was 
here that he formed a deep love for nature and’ acquired the 
habits of contemplation and observation which characterised 
him throughout his later life. After this, he spent nearly two 
years stwdying at the University of Jena. At the end of this ` 
time, having tried many professions, he became a teacher at 
Frankfort-on-Main. He was very successful as a teacher for 
two years, but felt that more preparation was needed for this 
work ; he became a teacher in Pestalozzi’s school at Verdun 
for about three years, From here he went to Berlin for further 
studies, and established a school in 1816 at Griesheim. This 
school was transferred to Keilhau where he carried on, for 
many years, a method of education in line with Pestalozzi’s, 
based on the principle of encouraging the pupil to learn through 
self-activity, by combining learning with doing. ‘This school 
was very successful and the methods of teaching used attracted 
great attention. In 1826 Froebel published his famous book. 
“The Education of Man.” In this, he says, “The true method 
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of education consists in considering the mind of the child asa 
living whole in which allthe parts work together to produce 
harmonious unity.” After this he started other schools in 
Germany and in 1827 he opened his first Kindergarten at 
Blakenburg. Froebel also gave many lectures in different 
towns in Germany and started regular courses of instruction 
and training for teachers at Blakenburg and other towns and 
villages. The German government viewed his method of edu- 
cation with suspicion on the ground that it encouraged socia- 
lism, and forbade him establish any schools. 


This was a blow for the great teacher, and he could not 
long survive it. His death took place in 1862. His grave is 
marked by a slab with a cube, cylinder and sphere on it. The 
great system of education which Froebel founded finds follow- 
ers in nearly every school throughout the world where 
children are taught with intelligence and skill. The great aim 
and purpose of his life is summed up in his famous saying : 

“Come, let us live for our children 122 
The Philosophical Principles Underlying Froebel’s 
Kindergarten Method 

I. The law of unity or interconnectedness. Froebel 
Says that in all things there lives and reigns an eternal law— 
the Law of Unity. This eternal unity is God, and all things 
have their origin in Him. God alone is the source of all 
things which are inter-connected. All the phenomenon around 
is inter-connected. Man and nature are one. They are simply 
the different forms of the Unity which is God. Thus, there is 
diversity in unity and unity in diversity. Just as the different 
branches of a tree come from one origin—a seed, similarly all 
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things in the world, though they seem to be different, have one 
origin which is God. The whole universe is simply a unity 
and this unity is three-fold in nature : 

(a) Unity of substance. Man and nature are made of one 
substance, t.e., the spirit which animates them both. 

(b) Unity of origin. All things come from one source 
which is God. 4 

(c) Unity of purpose. All things strive towards a divinely 
ordained perfection, i.e , God. 

2. The principle of development. The second principle 
of his philosophy is that life is a continuous evolution or deve- 
lopment. This principle is based on the first one. We are 
marching towards the same unity, and our life is a continuous 
development. All parts of the universe are growing and they 
are growing from within through the force of the inner law of 
their own beings. 

3. The principle of self-activity. Real growth and 
development is possible only through self-activity. Our minds 
are self-active ; we bring with us when we are born, the ten- 
dencies which prompt us to action. Children, when left to 
themselves, reveal spontaneous activity in their thoughts and 
movements. 

It is through self-activity that the child realises his own 
nature and develops his own individuality. 

4. Development of individuality through social ins- 
titutions. Self-activity, self-expression, self-realistion and the 
development of individuality must come through a process of 
socialisation. Froebel stresses the social aspect of education 
as well, because the child is not to live as an individual alone 
in the world but has to live insociety. He maintains that the 
individual child can only be properly educated in the company 
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of other children. The life of the individual is bound up with 
the life of society. Each one of the social institutions, the 
home, the school, the church, the State—is a place for the 
activity of the individual, and through these the child attaing 
the development of individuality. 

The Aim or Function of Education According to Froehel 

Education is not a mere storing up of ideas in the mind ; 
it is a provision of ways and means which will help the mind 
to develop according to the laws of its own being. Its aim is to 
aid the child in realising Unity in Diversity and Diversity in 
Unity and to discover the inter-connectedness between the 
things of the world. Thus the child is enabled to find that he 
or she is but a part of the unity of the world. The second 
aim of the education is the development of the child’s inborn 
tendencies—the development of his mind according to the 
law of his being. It helps the child to grow and to live as a 
member of society and thus development is made possible 
through self-activity, in a social atmosphere. 

THE KINDERGARTEN 

“Kindergarten” is a German word which means ‘the 
children’s garden’, i.e., a place in which young human plants 
are cultivated. Froebel regarded the school asa garden and 
the teacher as a gardener who carefully tends the little human 
plants under his care, and helps them to grow to beauty 
and perfection, His method is based upon his philosophical 
ideas. 

We have seen that onefof the principles of Froebel’s 
philosophy was the principle of development and one of the 
aims of education was to effect the spontaneous development 
of the child. Froebel studied childhood carefully, and 
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discovered that the earliest years of his life are very impor- 
tant. He discovered much similarity between a child and @ 
plant, because the child grows spontaneously just as the plant 
grows naturally. The plant throws out leaves and branches 
from within according to the seed which is within it; in the 
same way, the child grows because of the tendencies and im- 
pulses within him. This similarity between a growing child 
and a growing plant led Froebel to present the idea of the 
kindergarten. From this idea he developed a system called the 
kindergarten system. 

The underlying principle of the kindergarten system is to 
help the child to develop himself by giving expression to the 
impulses which are hidden within him. It is necessary that 
the teacher should know the native interests and tendencies 
of children. Self-activity is the chief quality of the mind, 
and this expresses itself in the form of play. The develop- 
ment of the child is to be through play. He says that play is 
the most beautiful and most spiritual activity of man at this 
stage. It exhibits freedom and creative activity. It satisfies 
the child, for it gives expression to so many of his instincts. 
In play, the child makes the jnternal external and so the 
work of teaching in the kindergarten system is to be done 
in the play spirit. The child will be taught everything through 
play. 

The play instinct in children has to be directed through 
cee channels and the teacher’ duty in respect to it is three- 

(a) To help the children to realise their own impulses by 
encouraging them to play. 


(b) She may encourage those elements in children’s play 
which are good and useful. i 
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(c) She is to discourage those elements in play which are 
injurious or improper, and to see that the play activity should 
develop moral qualities such as justice, wisdom, self-control, 
truth, loyalty, freedom, consideration for others, perseverance 
and co-operation. 


The atmosphere of the kindergarten. The atmosphere 
of the kindergarten is to be that of freedom, play and joy—an 
atmosphere which fosters self-expression. There are to be 
no books or fixed intellectual tasks for children, but training 
in expression is to be given in three ways—through song, move- 
ment and construction. These three are to go together, Though 
the meansare separate, yet the process is connected as a 
whole, e.g., when a story is told or read, it is expressed in song, 
dramatised in movement and gesture, and illustrated by 
construction from blocks, paper, clay or drawing. Thus the 
child’s imagination and thought are encouraged and stimulated 
by concrete means. His hands and limbs, his eyes and other 
senses can be trained by making him do certain things. The 
work of the teacher consist in the selection of songs, games 
and pictures. It is through the singing of songs, playing of 
games, seeing and drawing the pictures, constructing of objects 
and figures that the child begins to use language. 


The songs. The Mother Play and Nursery Songs were 
intended to exercise the child’s senses, limbs and muscles and 
to make him familiar with the common objects around him. 
The fifty play songs are each connected with some nursery 
games such as “Hide and Seek” or some trade and are intend- 
ed to filful some physical, mental or moral need of the child. 
The teacher determines the selection and order in accordance 
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with the development of the child. There are three parts in 
each song: 

1. A motto for the guidance of mother or teacher. 

2. A verse with the accompanying music. 

3. A picture illustrating the song. 

Froebel’s gifts. For the complete education and training 
of children, Froebel devised a series of gifts. The gifts com- 
prise carefully graduated series of materials which possess 
all the novelty of playthings, yet they from the basis of his 
educational method. They are to train the senses of sight 
and touch, to give the child an idea of size and surface, and 
to present him a correct idea of number. The activities sug- 
gested by these gifts are called occupations ; the gifts are to 
be given to the child ina certain order. The gradation and 
order of gifts is determined by the principle of development. 
The gifts are altogether twenty in number although only the 
first seven are now usually called by this name. 

Gift I consists of six coloured woollen balls—three in 
primary colours, red, yellow ‘and blue, and three secondary 
colours, orange, green and purple. The occupation consists 
in rolling them about in play. Thus they develop in the 
children the idea of colour and material, form, motion, direc- 
tion and muscular sensibility. 

Gift II is composed of a sphere, cube and cylinder made of 
hard wood. In playing with these the child notices the di- 
fference between the stability of the cube, and the mobility of 
the sphere. He observes that the cylinder is both stable 
and movable, and that it harmonises both the qualities in 
one. 

Gift IIL is a large cube divided into eight smaller equal 
cubes ; from these the child can buildup a number of useful 
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artistic forms such as, benches, steps, doors, bridges, etc. and 
for this reason the third gift is often called the first building 
box. The child can also gain elementary ideas of addition and 
subtraction through these. 

` Gift IV consists of the large cube divided into eight oblong 
prisms in each of which the length is twice the breadth and 
the breadth is twice the thickness. This helps the child to 
construct different kinds of buildings and patterns when com- 
bined with the third gift. 

Gift V is very much like the third gift. It consists of a 
large cube divided into twenty-seven small cubes three of 
which are again divided diagonally into halves and three into 
halves and three into quarters. The child can construct many 
beautiful forms and patterns by combining the third, fourth 
and fifth gifts, and it gives him great pleasure to do so. 
Form and number can very well be taught by the use of this 
gifts. 

Gift VI is again similar to gift four. Initisa large cube 
divided into eighteen whole and nine small oblong blocks. 
Still further designs in forms and construction may be 
made by the child and it will also be usefulin teaching mem- 
bers, 

Gifts VII is a set of square and triangular tablets made 
of very fine wood in two colours. It provides material for many 
eXercises in geometrical forms and mosaic work. 

Other gifts consist of materials for many occupations such 
asstick-laying, perforating, paper-cutting, threading of beada, 
mat-making, embroidery, basket-making, wire work, drawing 
and modelling. The duty of the teacher, while the gifts are 
being presented to the children, is not to remain passive. She 
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is to give an idea of the occupation to them by demonstrating 
the different activities. When presenting a cube, she sings & 
cube song, €g., 
Eight corners, and twelve edges see, 
And faces six, belong to me ; 
One face behind, and one before, 
One top, one bottom, that makes four, 
One at the right, at left side one, 
And that counts six, if rightly done. 
While presenting a sphere, she sings the song of the sphere, 
(Z 
l. The ball is such a pretty thing, 
About it I do love to sing, 
So round it is, and light and soft, 
I hold it in my hands full oft. 
9. ‘Tis made of wool, and do you know 
That on a sheep the wool did grow ? 
Until some men the fleece did take. 
Warm clothes and pretty ball to make. 


BOYHOOD AND EDUCATION 

Froebel does not ignore the second stage of development. 

At this stage, play is not the most important thing. Just a8 
play is the characteristic activity of childhood, the most strik- 
ing characterstic of boyhood is work. The boy is interested in 
his work as well as in the product of his work and so the 
curriculum at this stage is based on this principle. The most 
important place is given to manual work and hand work. 
Manual work helps in the development of skill, ercative power 
and exercise of the muscles. He believes it to be the most 
_valuable means for the expression of ideas and formation of 
character. He attaches spiritual importance to hand work.” 
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Gardening, carpentary, woodwork and other subjects are 
included in his curriculum. The other subjects are religious 
instruction, natural science, mathematics, drawing, art and 
language, which can bring about many-sided development in 
the child. 

Froebel attached very great importance to nature-study. 
He wanted the child to have a knowledge of all the important 
facts of nature. Nature study would result in moral improve- 
ment, religious uplift and spiritual insight. The child would see 
how things in nature develop. Nature-study would bring 
about a sense of wonder and adoration for the works of God in 
the mind of the child. 

THE INFLUENCE OF FROEBEL’S METHOD ON 
MODERN EDUCACTIONAL PRACTICE 

l. Froebel was the first educator to give us the idea of 
the kindergarteu and to name the children’s school “the 
child’s garden.” He attached very great importance to the 
education of children in their early years, and compared 
them to tender plants whose cultivation and nurture is in 
the hands of the teacher. The infant school was to be a 
place where joy and freedom prevailed in an atmosphere 
of beauty, where children felt happy and delighted to 


learn. . 
2. He gave anew meaning to the concept of the school, 


and thus raised its importance a8 an essential social institution. 
According to him, the school was a place where the child 
should learn the important things of life—the essentials of 
responsibility, truth and justice- It was to bea place where 
the child should discover his own individuality and develop 
the power of doing things in & social atmosphere through co- 
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operation and mutual helpfulness. Hughes says, “His 
kindergarten school was a little world where responsi- 
bility was shared by all, individual rights respected 
by all, brotherly sympathy developed and voluntary co-cpera- 
tion practised by all.” The school was thus a miniature 
society. 

3. Froebel’s ideas have so permeated modern educational 
practice that in every civilised country in the world to-day 
we find many kindergartens in cities, towns and villages. 
The governments of these countries are spending large sums 
of money on these kindergartens and see that they are equip- 
ped in the best possible manner, in order to givea better 
type of education to growing children. They have come to 
realise that it is the early years of childhood that must be 
cared for, and the child be given right impressions in the 
best possible atmosphere. The word ‘kindergarten’ has be- 
come so common that every school now has one, and the 
authorities try to create the atmosphere that was first sug- 
gested by Froebel. 


4, Froebel has drawn our attention to the instincts 
and impulses that motivate the behaviour of of the child. 
He emphasized the necessity of studying the nature of the 
child and teaching accordidg to it. From this he drew out 
the great principle of` teaching through play, because 
play is the mainspring that directs the activities of the child. 
The child expresses himself through play, and in order to 
make use of this, the teacher should teach through songs: 
movements and gestures. All the subjects in his school were 
taught by play-way methods, the children felt that they 
were doing something delightful while actually they were 
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learning subjects that were taught in olden times by rote 
memory; repetition or formulae. No adult methods were to 
be used in education, the education of children was to be 
in an atmosphere of play and through play. 

This idea of his holds an important place in modern 
education and we find today that the education of children is 
toa very great extent based on playway methods. The old 
methods of dogmatism have given way to them: children are 
taught through songs, movements, gestures, dramatisation, 
handwork and other activities. Although our ideas are far 
in advance of Froebel’s playway methods, yet the original 
ideas provided by him have given usa clear demonstration 
of how well play activity could be introduced in the child- 
ren’s school. 

5. Froebel introduced a system of sense training for child- 
Ten because he realised that much of the knowledge that 
children gain of the external world is through the sense of 
sight and that of touch ; for this he gave us a carefully graded 
series of gifts which were to be presented to the child in. 
order to give him ideas ofshape, form, size, surface, colour 
and number. ‘These gifts were playthings and the child while 
playing with them would learn about their particular quali- 
ties, and be able to compare them with one another, as well 
as design and construct various things out ofthem. The child 
would also learn to name the colours and specify their 
qualities. He would be able to count them and then obtain 
an idea of number. 

The idea of giving sense training to children by this 
Means is a very important one ; that children should be taught 
Aecording to the maxim ‘proceed from the concrete to the abst- 
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ract? is clearly illustrated by the use of these gifts. Although 
the formal use of gifts has now been diserrded in schools, 
yet wedo make use of apparatus very similar to the gifts 
to-day. Children like to manipulate apparatus, and love 
to handle concrete things, and it is after Froebel that 
every kindergarten has a special place where all kinds of 


apparatus are kept for the use of children. 


6. Perhaps the most important contribution of Froebel 
to modern educational methods is the many different occu- 
pations that he introduced in his kindergarten. Previously, 
children were taught exactly along the same lines as adults, 
and for them, the school was a very dull place where they 
were forced to learn things which they didnot like. But 
due to him many interesting occupations have been introdu- 
ced for children, because he believed that children must 
be taught through practical manual activities, that they 
must exercise their hands and fingers in the process of learn- 
ing. ‘Learning by doing was the motto of his school, and as 
a practical example of it he introduced activities like paper 
cutting, paper-folding, stiok-laying, pead-theading, mat-making 
clay-modelling and colour-work. Special instructions were 
given to the teachers as to how they were to introduce these 
activities and present them according toa carefully graded 
order to the children- We see now in our modern kindergartens 
tite great pleasure with which children occupy themselves 
with these activities. The school has surely become & place 
of activity aud joy for children because they are able to do 
what they want. Their instincts of construction and mani- 


pulation, of curiosity and acquisition, thus, are satisfied. 
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7, The other subjects to which Froebel attached very 
great importance were nature-study and gardening. Previously 
these subjects were not considered essential, and no atten- 
tion was paidto them. But Froebel believed that nature- 
study would be of great benefit to the child because it would 
bring him nearer God, and enable him to understand the 
world in whieh he lived. The child would also develop habits 
of observation, of careful thonght and reasoning through 
nature-study. He would develop a love for the world in which 
he lived and be able to adapt himself to his environment. 
For this purpose, he advocated a syllabus of nature-study 
for children the practical part of which was to consist of 
gardenidg in which each child would be allowed to havea 
plot of ground to be cultivated and cared for by him. This 
idea has taken a strong hold in our schools today, and we 
find that very great attention is paid to nature-study in the 
kindergarten. No school is considered worthy of the name if 
nature-study is not given importance, and the children do 
not have have the little gardens of their own. 


Some Criticisms and Limitations of the Froebel 
Method 


1. It has been said that Froebel’s philosophy upon which 
his educational method lis based, is at times difficult to 
understand. He sometimes stretches tbe principles or organie 
unity too far, even when that unity cannot be detected. The 
symbolism is said to be one of his weaknesses, but the child 
is not born with abstract ideas ; rather, he acquires them after 
bel expects too much of the child when he 


experience. Froe 
d abstract ideas 


thinks that he will be able to understan 
while playing with the gifts. 
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2. Again, the assumption that knowledge or experience 
can be attained only by development from within and by 
making the inner outer, is an incorrect idea. Real develop- 
ment is not merely to make the inner outer but also depends 
upon the environment and the adaptation of the child to his 
environment. 


3. Some of the songs and pictures given by Froebel are 
old and out-of-date. They cannot be used in every school 
and everywhere. The songs should be changed according to 
the environment of the school and the needs of the children. 

4. The gifts of Froebel are of a formal nature and their 
order of presentation is somewhat arbitrary. This is probably 
due to the philosophical idea of Froebel. Many of the schools 
of to-day while adopting the kindergarten method have dis- 
carded the use of the gifts, because they have found that 
they do not serve any particularly useful purpose. Sense-train- 
ing can be given by other means also. 


5. There is no correlation of subjects in Froebel’s kinder- 
garten. Nature-study is taught in isolation by means of 
“object lessons”, There are lessons on “A Tiger” or “A Rose”, 
etc. According to modern methods, different subjects must 
be taught in correlation with one another. Nature-study, 
hand-work, hygiene, reading and writing must be connected 
as far as possible, with one another through projects or centres 
of activities ; but this is lacking in Froebel‘s method. 


6. In Froebel’s method, too much emphasis is laid on 
social unity and very little mention is made of the develop- 
ment of the individual child. According to modern psychology 
we find that children very from one another to a very great 
extent, and that the best education is that in which the 


= 
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individual child is taught according to his interests and his 
bent of mind. But there is little scope for the study of the 
individual child in Froebel’s kindergarten. 

7. The social training given in his school is of a specific 
character. Itis to be given under specific situations. The 
child must be given specific work to do and be entirely under 
the guidance of the teacher and be told what he has to do. 
According to newer methods, we believe responsibility should 
be given to the child, he is to be allowed to select his work 
and to give his own opinions from the very earliest days. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Explain how the chief contributions of Froebel’s philo- 
sophy are applied in the work of a modern kindergarten. 

2. “Modern education lays more emphasis on learning 
than on teaching”. Explain this remark with particular 
reference to the chief contribution of Froebel. 

3. “Most tendencies in the curricula and methods of the 
schools of today can be traced back to Frovbel and Herbart” 
Amplify this remark giving illustrations wherever you can. 

4. What, according to Froebel, is the aim of education ? 


What curriculum does he recommended to achieve that aim ? 


5. (a) Describe the plays and occupations of the children 
in the kindergarten recommended by Froebel. 
(b) What, accordidg to Froebel, is the true function of 
play in the child development ? 
6. If Froebel stood for the self-activity of the learner, 
what exactly was his conce ption of self expression and of self- 


Tealisation ? 


= 
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7. “The school does not supersede the home, at best it 
merely supplements its work”. Discuss this remark with 
reference to Froebel’s emphasis on the significance of family 
life in the education of a child. 

8. “Froebel considered education to be a process of crea- 
tive self-development”. Substantiate this statement. What 
contribution has this emphasis made to modern educational 
methods ? 


CHAPTER XI 
MARIA MONTESSORI 


Dr. Maria Montessori was born in July, 1870. Having 
taken the degree of M.D. of the University of Rome she was 
put in charge of feeble-minded children at the Psychiatric 
Clinic of the same university and was very successful with 
them, She discovered that feeble-mindedness is often due to 
dullness of the senses, and that if sense training were given to 
these children, it would help them to acquire some knowledge 
and to learnsomething. Her interest in the study of defective 
children and their education through a process of sense train- 
ing led to her interest in the education of normal children of 


tender years, 


In 1907, the Director of the Roman Association for Good 
Buildings made a plan for having a school attached to every 
tenement where the children between ages of 3 and7 could 
play and work under the guidance of a teacher living in the 
tenement. These children, whose parents were mostly out at 
work, used to collect together into little bands, and play in 
the streets, often making a great nuisance of themselves. The 
choice of a supervisor for such schools happily fell upon Dr. 
Montessori and the first of these new schools was opened by 
her in 1907, and was called the “Children’s House.” Here, 
Madame Montessori developed a unique method for the edu- 
cation of young children through a process 
In her educational method, we notice that th 
has had a great effect upon her. She is a scientist and an obser- 


of sense training. 
e study of science 
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ver of the real facts of child development, without any pre- 
conceived ideas. . 

Teachers should, in her opinion, adopt a dispassionate and 
detached attitude towards children. ` They are to keep physio- 
logical records of individual children’s weight, height and 
other bodily measurements. Another clear evidence of her 
scientific attitude is found in her insistence upon the liberty of 
the child as a condition necessary for the scientific study of 
the educational data. She herself says, “If a new and scienti- 
fic pedagogy is to arise ‘from the study of the individual, such 
study must occupy itself with the observation of free 
children.” 


THE PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE MONTESSORI 
METHODS 


(a) Education as development. That education should 
be regarded as a development from within is an essential 
principle with Montessori. This idea has been given to us by 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi and Froebel also. Montessori says, “The 
child is a body which grows and a soul which develops...--+++ 
We must neither mar nor stifle the mysterious form which lies 
within these two forms of growth, but await for the manifesta- 
tions which we know will succeed one another.”. Again, she 
says, “If any educational act is to be efficacious, it will be only 
that which tends to help towards the complete unfolding of 
the child’s individuality.” She believes that in the child’s 
nature at birth, there is already contained all that the child 
is to become and the teacher should care for the child as the 
gardener does for the plant, so that the natural growth is 
properly guided and aided in the process of unfolding itself. 
The development of the child is the same as the unfolding of 
its hidden powers. ; 
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(b) The doctrine of liberty or freedom. The doctrine 
of liberty arises out of her conception of development men- 
tioned above, which means that since the child’s whole future 
development is already contained in his nature at birth, then 
that nature must be allowed freedom to unfold itself fully. 
Her idea of freedom is a democratic one. She believes that 
freedom is the fundamental right of every human being, 
without respect of class, age or sex. She advocates the spon- 
taneous development of the child through full liberty which 
means the absence of any restraint that would mar or stifle the 
inborn powers of the child. Freedom to grow is essential, so 
that the child may learn to be independent. Children are to 
be granted this liberty for two reasons. , One is that liberty 
is to be given to the child as an object of scientific study. She 
says, “The school must permit the free, natural manifestations 
of the child if he is to be studied in a scientific manner.” The 
other reason for giving liberty is that ‘‘discipline must come 
through liberty.” In her school, discipline takes on an entirely 
new meaning, it is not an imposition from outside, or a res- 
traint on the activities of children. Itis not the result of 
passive obedience enforced externally. Discipline is self-control 
which comes through activity in an atmosphere of freedom. 


(c) The principle of individuality. This ‘principle is 
closely connected with the principle of development. Mon- 
tessori believes that each child manifests his own peculiar 
powers in his own way when he is left to develop spontane- 
ously. The child’s individuality must not be crushed through 
collective handling or class-room methods of teaching. What- 
ever help the teacher gives, should be of the right type and 
for this, it is necessary that she should have an intimate know- 
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ledge of the mind and character of each individual child. The 
teacher has to keep physiological records of each child’s deve- 
lopment ; his weight, height and other measurements are 
written down; in this way, the teacher is concerned not only 
with the child’s mental development, but also with his physical 
growth. The teacher comes to know the child intimately. 


(d) The principle of auto-education or self-education. 
Montessori believes that the child cannot learn if the teacher 
is constanly interfering with his activities and forcing his 
pace in learning. Self-education is the best method by which 
the child learns in his own way and at his own rate. The whole 
course of the child’s education is to be impersonal, so that no 
conflict might arise between the desire of the teacher and that 
of the pupil. Auto-education means that no teacher is neces- 
sary, and realising the inadequacy of the child’s self-direction, 
Madame Montessori has given us the didactic apparatus which 
controls every error and the child is able to correct himself. 
She believes that auto-education is the only true education 
because here the child isnot troubled by adult interference 


but learns to teach himself. 


(e) Muscular training or motor education, Montes- 
sori attaches great importance to muscular training as & part 
of the early education of children. She believes that muscular 
activity is purely physiological in character and wants the 
child to know the proper use of his muscles, so that they may 
aid and facilitate other activities such as writing, walking 
and running, help the child to depend upon himself and to 
do things for himself from a very early age. 


(f) The training of the senses. According to Madame 
Montessori, the senses play a very important part in the 
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educational process. Since the senses are the gateways of 
knowledge, their proper training and development aid the 
child greatly in forming a right background for the acqisition 
of knowledge throughout life. Froma study of children, she 
observed that their senses are particularly active between the 
ages of 3and 7 and that a great deal of learning takes place 
during this period. According to her, no intellectual develop- 
ment is possible without the ability to make fine sensory 
discrimination. The attention of the little child is attracted 
by sensory stimuli, and not by reason or thinking, Sense- 
training prepares the child directly for intellectual education 
by perfecting the sense organs. She emphasizes the refinement 
of the senses so as to enable the children to discriminate better 
between the various stimuli that give rise to sensations of 
weight, colour, sound, touch and temperature and so thus aid 
in exercising their judgment and reasoning. 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD IN PRACTICE 


“A Children’s House” is the atmosphere which is offered 
to the child so that be may develop in the best possible 
Manner. It isa house with many rooms anda garden which 
is cared for by the children. The garden contains’ shelters 
under which the children can play or sleep and can bring 
their chairs and tables out to work, or to have. their lunch. 
Thus the children have a chance tolive inthe open air and 
are protected from sun and rain. The main room of the 
building is the place for study. To thisroom are attached 
Smaller rooms which the children are taught to use as a lava- 
tory, a lunch room, a common room, & room from manual work, 


& gymnasium and a rest room 
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The mosi striking feature of the equipment of the Children’s 
House is that the furniture and equipment are made specially 
for children. There is didactic apparatus to foster the intelle- 
ctual development of the child and also complete equipment 
and furniture for a small family. The children clean the furni- 
ture, and move it about, arranging it as they like. There are 
chairs, as wellas sofas and tables, of different shapes, all 
over the house. Long, low cupboards are provided in the main 
room. Inside this, the children keep their didactic material 
which they use whenever they like, and the top of each cup- 
board is decorated by children with flowers and things that 

` they have made. Besides this, each child is provided with a 
little drawer of his own in which he can put things belonging 
to him. Round about are low blackboards, fixed on the walls of 
the main rooms, on which the children draw or paste pictures 
of differant kinds, according to their own interests. Small 
pieces of carpet are also provided in different colours on 
which the children sit and work with the didactic material. 
In the sitting room or club room there are many types of 
eqnipment and material for the amusement of children—a 
piano and musical instruments which children can easily handle 
Flowers, toys, pictures and indoor games are also provided. 
The lunch room contains low tables, chairs and drawers, con- 
taining plates, spoons, knives, table-cloths. napkins and 
tumblers. The children lay their tables themselves, and it is 
remarkable to see how ably they handle the china plates and 
glasses when serving at table. 

In the dressing room, each child is provided with his ow? 
little shelf, in which he keeps his soap and towel for washing 
whenever necessary. There are little sinks with water tap* 
suitable to the height of the children. 
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The children themselves do everything in a Children’s 
House. They sweep the rooms, dust and tidy the furniture, 
learn how to lay a table, to wash clothes and to do all the 
little things that are required in a family, They also learn 
to wash themselves, to dressand undress. They are taught to 
hang up their clothes tidily. 

In a “Children’s House’’ we also find a “Paedometer” 
which is an instrument to measure the height of the children 
It consists of a little stool from the centre of which rise two 
wooden posts at the top of which is another flat piece of 
metal attached to which is an indicator which rans up and 
down the rod. The child stands on the instrument, and 
measures himself. Two children can measure themselves at 
the same time on this instruments. They learn to take off their 
shoes and place themselves in the correct position on the 
Paedometer. They fix the indicator. They learn to keep their 
own biological records. 

THE EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


The Montessori method of teaching may be divided into 
three parts, consisting of motor education, sensory education 
and language teaching. 

(a) Motor education is provided by allowing the children 
to work for themselves and to manage the environment in 
which they are placed, in a Children’s House. 

Without guidance, the child is naturally disorderly in his 
movements, and adults check him and expect him to do things 
correctly. The teacher should bring system and order in these 
Movements by giving him muscular education. Training of 
the movements gives children discipline. This muscular educa- 
ntio is given in connection with the movements of walking, 
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sitting, holding objects, the care ofthe child’s own body, 
managing the house, gardening and rhythmic movements. For 
the care of the child’s own person, he is specially taught how 
to dress and undress, and for this purpose in the didactic 
materials, there are a number of frames to which are attached 
pieces of cloth and leather. These can be buttoned, tied and 
hooked together, and so on. The teacher helps the child to 
perform the movements with these pieces of apparatus and the 
child enjoys doing it. The children are also taught washing 
and laying the table. They learn how to lay the plates with- 
out making any noise or breaking, any of them. Children of 
two and a half years learn to lay the table without breaking 
the crockery. They wash their faces, polish their shoes, brush 
the carpets and polish the metalware. Gardening and diffe- 
rent forms of hand work give them great pleasure. For hand 
work there are varieties of clay modelling, making of tiles and 
bricks with the help of simple instruments and moulds. Rhy- 
thmic exercises are taught by making the children walk 
straight in a line and balance themselves properly. Different 
varieties of walking exercises with and without music are 
practised. 

(b) Sensory education is accomplished through didactic 
apparatus. The didactic apparatus for sensory education and 
training consists of the following :— 

(a) Three sets of solid insets. 

(b) Three sets of solid in graduated sizes, comprising — 
1. Pink cubes. 2. Brown prisms. 3. Rods; () 
coloured green; (i) coloured alternately red and 
blue. 

(c) Various geometric solids (prism, pyramid, sphere» 
cylinder, cone, etc.). 
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(d) Rectangular tables with rough and smooth surfaces. 

(e) A collection of various tuffs. 

(f) Small wooden tables of different wéights. 

(g) Two boxes, each containing sixty-four coloured tablets. 

(h) A chest of drawers containing plane insets. 

(i) Three series of cards on which are pasted geometrical 
forms in paper. 

(j) A collection of cylindrical closed boxes (sounds). 

(k) A double series of musical bells; wooden boards on 
which are painted the lines used in music; small 
wooden discs for the notes. 

In the above apparatus, the child is first attracted to three 
solid pieces of wood in each of which are inserted a row of ten 
small cylinders with a small button for handling. In the first 
piece of wood the cylinders are of the same height but varying 
in diameter. In the second, the cylinders vary in all dimen- 
sions, and in the third the cylinders vary in height but have 
the same diameter. The child takes out the cylinders and 
mixes them up, then puts them in their right places, His 
hands are exercised in handling them, and he learns how to 
judge their size by making trials ; by repeating the process 
again and again, he succeeds. This exercise trains the sense 
of sight and teaches the child to note the“ difference in dimen- 
sions. The apparatus is self-corrective, and the child knows 
when he wants to correct himself. 

Another piece of apparatus consisting of ten wooden cubes, 
coloured pink, is also a great favourite. The child builds a 
tower with these cubes, first laying the largest, and then on 
the top of it all the other cubes in their order of size. In this 


way his eye is trained and he gets an idea of height. Among 


the apparatus, there is also a small rectangular ,board divided 
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into two parts: one rough, the other smooth. Through this 
he gets an idea of different surfaces, and learns to appreciate 
their difference. There are also a series of materials of differ- 
ent kinds, satin, silk, woollen, cotton, coarse and fine cloth. 
There are two similar pieces of each of the material of bright 
and vivid colour. He mixes up the material and then finds 
out and arranges them in pairs. Another striking piece of 
apparatus is a little box, containing six drawers. When they 
are opened, we have six square wooden frames in each. In 
each frame, there is a large geometrical figure kept in the 
centre and provided with a small handle. When the geometri- 
cal figure is removed, the bottom is found to have exactly the 
same form. The geometrical figures are arranged in the 
drawers according to similarity of form i.e., in one drawer 
there are six circles decreasing in diameter, in another, six 
triangles. Another drawer contains various figures such as an 
oval, ellipse, rhombus and so on.- The easy figures are present- 
ed first. The child mixes the six figures together and then 
puts them in their right places. His eye and sense of touch 
are educated through touching these forms, and recognising 
their proper shape. This exercise is an indirect but a very 


good preparation for drawing. 


The education of the senses thus follows a certain general 
rule. The order of procedure for every piece of apparatus 
used for this purpose should be : 

1. Recognition of identities, i.e., putting similar objects 
into suitable pairs and inserting solid forms into their correct 
place. 

2. Recognition of differences and contrast from a series O £ 
many objects. 
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3. Distinguishing between objects that are very much like 
one another. 

Madame Montessori points out that in traininig a particular 
sense, it is better to isolate the sense as far as possible, i.e., to 
have silence and to blindfold the eyes for some exercises in 

which the education of the sense of sight is not being given. 

The didacatic apparatus for teaching language and arithmetic 
consists of the following:— 

(a) Two sloping desks and various iron insets. 

(b) Cards on which are pasted sandpaper letters. 

(c) Two alphabets of coloured cardboard and of different 
size" 

(d) A series of cards on which are pasted sandpaper figures 
(1, 2, 3, ete) 

(e) A series of large cards bearing the same figures in 
smooth paper for the enumeration of numbers above ten. 

(f) Two boxes with small sticks for counting. 

(g) The volume of drawings belonging specially to the 
method, and coloured pencils. 

(h) The frames for lacing, buttoning, etc. which are used 
for motor education of the hand. 

The learning of reading, writing and arithmetic comes 
immediately after the various exercises of the senses and isa 
direct development from them. At first Montessori did not 
include these subjects in her method as they were considered 

t oo difficult for little children, but later on she modified this 
idea, The children begin with writing. The letters are alrea- 
dy cut out from sand paper, and they pass their fingers over 
them. Inthis way, they gradually learn to manipulate a 
pencil. The children learn to establish the visual-muscular 
image of the letters, and muscular and tactual memory of the - 
Movements which are necessary for writing. When the letters 
are shown, the sound is also given. Thus the visual, the mu 
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cular and tactual sensations connected with the sound of the 
letter. The teaching of writing comes before the teaching of 
Teading in this method which, Montessori says, is easier. In 
arithmetic, use is made of the“long stair.” This consists of 
ten blocks of length varying from 1 to 10 decimetres. The 


blocks are used in teaching the various combinations in the first 
four rules. 


THE VALUE OF THE MONTESSORI METHOD 


1. The greatest value of Madame Montessori’s method lies 
in its emphasis on the scientific concept of education. She 
wishes to see educational facts in the light of experience and 
experiment, unbiased by the prejudices which dominate ordin- 
ary education. Very few educators have been so successful 


in breaking away from the current school traditions as she had 
been. 


2. Tt is true that apart from the details, most of Madame 
Montessori’s principles are found also in the work of Rousseu, 
Pestalozzi and Froebel, but the application of these principles 
is entirely original. She is the first educator who has shown us 
the practical aspect of liberty in the class-room, and has givén 
us a method by which the children of the people can be given 
education according to democratic principles. The individuality 
of the child is allowed to grow and develop in an atmosphere 


of freedom, and by this she struck very forcibly the note of 
individualism in education. 


3. Her method of teaching writing is a unique contribution, 
because it takes into consideration the muscular movements 
and attention required in the process of writing. The exercises 


given for reading and writing are properly graduated and cor- 
related with one another. 


4. Sense training is greatly emphasised in her method, 
and it is based upon the maxim that “we should proceed thr- 
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ough the senses from general notions to abstract thoughts, and 
from abstract thoughts to morality.” Thus her system of edu- 
cation has a very sound foundation, and is based-upon entirely 
psychological principles. 


5. Her idea of discipline is that “of self-control, and self- 
directed activity which comes from the child himself. It is not 
an imposition from without. She believes that children are to be 
educated through training in responsibility without interferen- 
ce from adults. 


6. The practical exercises in her school are of great social 
value, and form an important feature of her method. One of 
the most striking features of all Montessori school is that little 
children can attend to themselves and also to the needs of 
others. They learn cleanliness, order, neatness and they depend 
upon themselves and so fit themselves for actual life. 


SOME LIMITATIONS AND DIFFICULTIES IN THE 
APPLICATION OF THE MONTESSORI METHOD 

1, The general conception of auto-education found in her 
method is good, but the specific working of auto-education 
with the aid of the didactic apparatus shows us some of its 
defects. Auto-education becomes & sort of mechanical 
manipulation of formal apparatus. There are many 
Situations in life itself from which the child can get self- 
education ; the didactic apparatus does not provide the child 
with practical life situations. It is contemplation and 
handling of situations in actual life that give real education 
and not merely handling of didactic apparatus. 

2. Her idea of individuality is, to a great extent, biological . 
The records of height, weight, skull and limbs of each individual 
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child constitute individuality. The psychological aspects of 
temperament and character are not taken into consideration in 
studying it. ‘ 
3. Montessori’s idea of sense training, it appears, to a great 
extent, is based on the old stheory of ‘formal training of the 
senses.” This theory assumes that the results of training in a 
specific sphere can be transferred to other spheres. She feels 
that when the sense organs are once trained they will be able to 
do their work efficiently under all types of circumstances, and in 
many situations. She does hot take into consideration that all 
education should be perfectly specific in character. Besides, it 
appears that she advocates the training of the sensory powers 
for their own sake. This is a survival of the faculty psychology. 
Modern psychology, on the other hand, shows us that the senses 
develop with the whole mind, and under no special or isolated 
training. Again, her sense training is based on a wrong notion of 
the mental traits of the young child. She assumes that the child’s 
mind between the age of three and seven years is dominated by 
Sensory experience, that the child is absorbed in sense-stimuli, 
is passive and lacks in higher mental activities. This is against 
observed facts. A child of three or four is mentally very active. 
His imagination and curiosity compel him to ask strange ques- 
tions, he wants to hear stories and to do many things. He is not 


merely absorbed in Sense-stimuli. Hence mere sense-training is 
not at all sufficient for the child, 


Connections, 
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5. There is very little of correlation of different subjects in 
her method of teaching, Modern methods emphasise playway in 
the teaching of reading, writing, arithmetic and hygiene, etc. As 
far as possible all these subjects are taught together in the form 
of projects or centres of interest. In her method all activities are 
based on the apparatus, and very little can be done without it. 
Madame Montessori’s apparatus, although very useful and 
unique, leaves very little to the imagination of the 
teacher. The teacher must work strictly according to 
it and cannot introduce her own apparatus. A good 
teacher should be ablé to invent apparatus and use it in 
different subjects. The children also should help in making 

useful and simple pieces of apparatus, but there is no scope for 
such thingsin the Montessori method. Our village schools in 
India cannot make use of this method commonly beacause of 
the necessity of having so much formal apparatus without which 
this method cannot be put into practice; and by no means 
this apparatus is cheap. 

FROEBEL’S VERSUS THE MONTESSORI METHOD 

Both educators have demostrated to us a method of education 
of young children between the ages of three and seven years. 
They established schools which attracted great attention and 
drew many teachers from all parts of the countries of the world, 
and are very much used today. 

In both the methods, great emphasis is laid on the develop- 
Ment of the inner nature of the child—that the inner must be 
made the outer, that the seeds of growth are already within the 
child, and that their development must be carefully nurtured by 
the teacher in a congenial atmosphere. Froebel as well as 
Montessori have emphasised the importance of sense-training in 
the early education of the child and have devised a series of 
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apparatus for this purpose. Both have given us detailed 
methods for the use of their apparatus. 

In a Kindergarten as well as in Montessori school, the en- 
vironment in which the child is placed is greatly stressed. The 
child must be taught in beautiful surroundings—the school 
should be a place where there is an abundance of flowers and 
pictures, \ 

Points of Contrast 
Froebel’s Kindergarten The Montessori 
Method Method 

l. Froebel was a philosop 1. Madame Montessori was 
her who became interested in a doctor and scientist but later 
the education of the children. on became an educator, and ap- 
His method is, therefore, perm- plied her scientific principles to 
eated by his philosophy, His the education of very young 
educational principles are childron. Her method of 
entirely based upon a philoso- teaching is therefore, a direct 
phical background, and can outcome of her scientific views. 
only be properly appreciated Throughout her method, we see 
and carefully estimated if we the scientist in her trying to 
try to understand the philoso- study the child as a dispassionate 
phy behind them. observer. Her method can only 


be properly understood if we 
realise that it hasa scientific 
foundation. f 

2. Madame Montessori stre- 
8 the development of the in- 
The dividual child. Complete freedom 
play is allowed to him to work in his 
the own way without any inter- 
me ference from others, 


2. In his method the 
child is made to develop in sse 
a social atmosphere. 
children work and 
together. They learn 
same subjects and the sa 
things all together. 
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Froebel’s Kindergarten Method 

3. Ina Kindergarten the 
children are given class-room 
instruction. The children 
work together under a teacher 
and lessons are given in a set 
order according to a fixed 
time-table, and previously ar- 
ranged plan of work. 


4. Froebel has given us a 
series of twenty gifts for im- 
parting sense training to the 
children, The children play 
with them and thus gain ideas 
of size and colour, and asso- 
ciate these with the proper 
names of several gifts. 


5. Froebel attaches very 
great importance to play 


17ł 


The Montessori Method 

3. Here there is no spe- 
cific class-room teaching. The 
children ‘are free to learn 
what they like and are not 
restricted by any time-table ;. 
they are free to move from 
room to room, and place 
their furniture in any way 
they like. 


4. Here we have three 
different kinds of apparatus 
in very large quantity ; sen- 
sory apparatus to give sense- 
traininy to the sense of touch, 
sight, and hearing; didactic 
apparatus to teach reading, 
writing and number, and ap- 
paratus for giving motor 
training relating to the activi- 
ties of daily life. All these 
kinds of apparatus are to be- 
used in a specific way and 
are not to be played about 
with. They are also self- 
corrective in nature and , 
entirely different from Froe- 
bel’s gifts. 

5. Not much importance 
is attached to play and play- 
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Froebel’s Kindergarten Method 
and play activities. All sub- 
jects are to be taught through 
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The Montessori Method 
way methods because most of 
the instruction is given through 


play which, he says, expres- the self-corrective apparatus. 


ses itself in three ways—song, 
movement and gesture, and 
hence, all lessons are accom- 
panied by songs, movements 
and gestures. 

6. Very great importance 
is attached to manual activities 
like gardening, nature-study, 
clay modelling, paper-cutting, 
weaving, bead threading etc., 
and detailed methods are sug- 
gested for teaching these. 


7. Not much mention is 
made of training in the practi- 


6. Subjects like nature- 
study and clay modelling are 
included in the syllabus of 
the Montessori school, but 
special and detailed instruc- 
tions are not given for teach- 
ing them. The children are 
given special training 
with regard to the practical 
activities of the daily life. 
They are taught to dress 
and undress, to lay tables and 
to clean rooms, in fact, to do 
everything that would be 
necessary to make them 
good and useful citizens. 
They are taught to depend 
upon themselves and to be 
self-sufficient. 

7. Great emphasis is laid 
On free discipline and self- 
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Lroebel’s Kindergarten 
Method 

cal exercises of daily, life for 
the children. Nor is mention 
made of free discipline. The 
children are guided by their 
teacher, they acquire the vir- 
tues of perseverance, courage, 
initiative and other social vir- 
tues through class-room instru- 
ction. 

8. The principles of the 
Froebel Method may be ap- 
plied and practised in any 
school for little children with- 
Out necessarily making use 
of his gifts. We find his me- 
thod in use in many schools 
today. 
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control. The children are 
not given orders or commands 
but are kept so occupied that 
they learn to work without 
making any noise, they learn 
good habits, order and obe- 
dience through work. 


8. Unlike Froebel’s Me- 
thod, the Montessori Method 
cannot be employed unless we 
also make use of her appara- 
tus. It has, however, become 
very popular in India in- 
recent years. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
l. What is the function of the teacher in the Montessori 


\ethod 2 


2. Compare and contrast the method of infant teaching 
advocated by Froebel with those adopted by Dr. Montes- 


Sori, 


more emphasis on learning 


3. ‘Modern education lays 5 ; 
than on teaching’. Explain this remark with particular 


reference to the chief contribution of Froebel and Montes- 


Sori. 
4. You realise the value of Montessori’s apparatus, but 


the school to which you have been appointed cannot afford any- 
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thing so expensive. State fully what alternatives you could 
suggest and how would you procure them. Take any two or 
three pieces of Montessori’s apparatus and describe, (a) how 
they are to be used by the children, (b) their educational value 
to the child. 

5. What are the major emphases in the Montessori Method 
of Teaching? Can the method be used in the secondary schools? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

6. Discuss the Montessorian conception of individual 
freedom with special reference to early childhood educa- 
tion. 

7. To what extent can the Montessori Method and 


Froebel’s Kindergarten Method prove useful in Indian 
schools ? 


CHAPTER XII 
JOHN DEWEY 
John Dewey is the most distinguished American thinker 
who is at once a philosopher and educator. He was born in 
October, 1859 at Burlington and graduated from the University 
of Vermont in 1874. For many years he worked as a professor 
of philosophy at the Universities of Minnesota, Michigan 
and Chicago. Before he died in 1952, he wasa professor of 
education and philosophy at the University of Columbia, New 
York. 


His philosophy, which has influenced the American schools 
as well as the educational movements in the Far East and in 
Russia, has grown out of his experiments in the establishment 
of an ideal school in connection with his pedagogical work at 
the University of Chicago. It was here that he founded the 
University Laboratory School in 1896. He wanted this school to 
have the same relation to the department of philosophy, psycho- 
logy and education as a scientific. laboratory has to the branch 
of science associated with it. The purpose of the Laboratory 
School was to obtain knowledge of facts and laws hitherto 
unknown to educationists and to test educational theories bythe 
invention of crucial experiments. He was invited by the 
University of Peking to deliver lectures on philosophy and 
education for a period of two years, and, lateron, the National 
Government of Turkey asked him to draw up a report on the 
reorganisation of national school in Turkey. 
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His philosophical doctrines and ideology of education reflect 
the influence of the industrial revolution, the change of 
population, the rapid growth of the machine era and democra- 
tic ideals. ‘Experience’ forms the core of his philosophy of 
education. He believes that there is an indisputable relation 
between experience and true education. He has described at 
length his educational theory and philosophy in several of hie 
books of which the following are very important : 

(i) School and Society. 

(ii) The School and the Child. 
(iit) Educational Essays. 

(iv) Schools of Tomorrow. 

(v) Democracy and Education. 
(vi) Reconstruction in Philosophy. 
(vii) Freedom and Culture. 

(viti) How We Think. 

(ia) Interest and Effort in Education. 
Dewey’s Philosophy 


Dewey is a pragmatist and an experimentalist. He tests 
every hypothesis or belief or principle by the way it works or 
by its consequences, Philosophy is not a passive contempla- 
tion of or inquiry into the nature of reality but itis some- 
thing which reflects and constructs life and solves its problems. 
John Dewey does not believe in the existence of any absolute 
values or ultimate moral principles which are at once ‘unassail- 
able and unimprovable’. The conception of absolute values, 
remarks Dewey, closes inquiry instead of aiding and sharpen- 
ing it. The values in life have to be constructed by map 
with the help of his intelligence and his creative powers, and 
these values, moreover, vary with time, person and place. 
For John Dewey the only reality is one’s experience of objects, 
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physical and social surroundings around him. It is through 
eXperience that true knowledge increases and the modification 
of one’s behaviour takes place, this modification affecting his 
Subsequent experiences, 


Dewey cannot imagine an individual asa solitary self. He 
isa social being and “a citizen (actual or potential) growing 
and thinking in a vast complex of interactions and relations.” 
This social colouring marks Dewey’s philosophy. “It is a 
study of social conflicts, especially those involved in the rela- 
tions of the three alleged leading forces of modern society, viz., 
demooracy, industry and science.” ‘Its main problem, there- 
fore, is to clarify men’s ideas as to the social and moral strifes 
of their own day.” 


Dewey’s Conception of Education and Its Functions 


Dewey defines education as the “development of all those 
Capacities in the individual which will enable him to control 
his environment and fulfil his possibilities.” It is a process 
which has two sides—one psychological and the other sociolo- 
gical. Ofthese sides, the psychological is the basis. It in- 
cludes the study of the child’s instincts and innate powers 
which furnish the material and provide the starting point of 
all education. The knowledge of a child’s nature and activities 
will save the educative process from becoming arbitrary 
and haphazard. The sociological side is equally or more im: 
portant than the psychological aspect. The knowledge of 
social conditions is essential for the proper interpretation of 
the child’s powers. “All education proceeds by the parti- 
Cipation of the individual in the social consciousness of the 
Tace.” This social consciousness continually shapes and 
Modifies the individual's ‘powers and personality. Dewey 
maintains that the child isto live in and for the society to 
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which he belongs ; hence the stimulation of the child’s powers, 
through the social medium, constitutes true education. The 
social medium is educative because it affects every fibre of 
one’s character and mind, forms habits of language and 
vocabulary, cultivates social manners and conduces to good 
taste and aesthetic appreciation. 


Discussing the functions of education Dewey holds that 
education is a necessity of life. It is needed for living soci- 
ally desirable Jife. It is that power which bridges the gulf 
between the innate nature of the immature child and the Social 
standards and demands made upon him. It gives social con- 
sciousness through the school as a special environment. The 
school as a special environment has been deliberately planned 
with a view to realizing some educative purposes. ‘The ordi- 
nary environment of the child is too complex to be assimilated 
properly or to influence the mental and moral disposition of 
the child. The school will simplify this environment by eli- 
minating its unworthy features and ‘‘will co-ordinate the 
diverse influences of the various social environments into 
which the child enters’—family, street, workshop, religious 
association, etc. The school as a special environment will 
cultivate, within the young, the attitudes and dispositions 


which are necessary for a continuous and progressive life in 
society. 


Not only does education perform the social function 
through the school as a special environment, it directs, guide® 
and controls the inborn propensities of the child. These pro” 
pensities have to be directed in socially desirable channels OT 
sublimated. The undesirable expressions of these innate p10- 
pensities have to be controlled. But this control or restraint, 
according to John Dewey, should not be alien to the child’s 
nature ; it should not amount to repression. 
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( Education helps the child in the process of growth by en- 
abling him to form habits and sentiments wherewith the child 
ean control his environment and his native impulses, This 
growth is not a mere accretion or storage of ideas from with- 
out—it is the unfolding of the innate powers from within. 
Thus education is growth and all one with growing. This is 
so because the child is an ever-growing and changing per- 
sonality. 

Besides these functions, education constantly reorganises 
or reconstructs the human experience. It preserves that much 
of the experience which is valuable and re-weaves itin the 
light of present needs and demands. This function of re-weay- 
ing and revitalizing the social fabric or heritage is performed 
through special agencies like the school. The fact thatthe 
child is an ever-growing personality, too, effects this 
function of reconstruction. The growing child selects and 
*eorganises his cultural heritage according to his own needs in 
a changing and new world. It is for this reason that his creati- 
vity needs to be encouraged. 


Dewey’s Conception of an Ideal School 

Dewey’s conception of an ideal school was formed as-a 
result of his philosophy and it manifested itself in the shape 
of an experimental school at Chicago in 1896, It was known 
as the Laboratory School where no school subjects in the con- 
ventional sense were taught. Instead, manual occupations re- 
lated to life such as shopwork with wood and tools, cooking 
and sewing were encouraged. Its programme was in the form 
of “activities” such as play, construction, contact with nature, 
Self-expression, use of tools and others. 

Dewey regards the school as a psychological necessity 
inasmuch as it secures continuity in the child’s growth and 
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gives a background of past experience to the new ideas im- 
parted therein. Besides, it is a social necessity. 


Traditionally, the school is conceived to bea place where 
a particular knowledge is imparted, where certain lessons are 
learnt and where habits are formed. Dewey’s conception is 
different from the conventional one. According to him it is 
a place where the child learns through his experience ; “where 
experiments in life will be carried on and where other experi- 
ments in life will be read about and told about because of 
their result.” His school is a social institution and as such it 
is to develop the child’s social consciousness and to enable 
him to share in the inherited resources of the race and to 
make him use his capacities and powers for social purposes- 
“The school is to be a reflection of larger society outside 
its walls in which life can be learnt by living. But it is to be 
a purified, simplified and betterbalanced society.” 


Inthe ordinary schools of those days “the motive and 
cement of social organisation were alike wanting”. These 
schools prepared people ‘‘in a medium in which the conditions 
of the social spirit were eminently lacking”. But Dewey’s 
school seeks to train children (from four to thirteen years of 
age) in co-operation and mutually useful living. 


Dewey’s ideal school will not cut the child off from the 
home. It will gradually grow out fof the home-life. It will 
preserve, continue and rebuild the activities with which the 
child is familiar in the home. It should reflect the ideal home 
and its conditions, should re-touch them if needed, in order to 
give them more perfect form and scientific garb Dewey 
would like his school to bea genuine community like the 


home where the pupils are engaged in common pursuits and 
educative experiences. 
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“The school, in fact, should be an enlarged family, in 
which the discipline the child receives more or less accident- 
ally at home is continued in a more perfect form, with better 
equipment and more scientific guidance.” 

Dewey’s school will be a place where moral education is 
provided not in the form of separate lessons but through its 
social and conjoint activities. He thinks that “the best and 
deepest moral training is precisely that which one gets through 
having to enter into proper relations with others in a unity of 


work and thought.” 


While examining the needs of a progressive conimunity 
Dewey finds that there is no unity, no definiteness in the con- 
Sciousness of its own needs. It is a sphere where it behaves in 
a haphazard and arbitrary manner. The ideal school has to 
help the community or the society, to which it belongs, to 
attain this consciousness. It has to help the people to have a 
clearer and more systematic idea of what the main needs of 
Modern life are and how these needs can be supplied. As 
such, the school is to provide ideals in the light of which these 
needs will be determined but these ideals will not be divorced 
from the life of the community ; they will arise out of it. 


What is the place of the teacher in the ideal school ? 
Dewey has answered this question in hisown way. Unlike 
Rousseau, Dewey givesan important place to him. Heisa 
Social servant whose duty is to maintain a proper social order 
and to see that the children grow in a social atmosphere. He 
isa ‘Prophet of the true God’’. The teacher is not to impose 
his personality or his ideology on the child; his business is to 
select the influences which should affect the child and to kelp 
him in properly reacting and responding to such influences. 
Even in the matters of discipline, he isto simply guide on 
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account of his experience and riper wisdom. The ideal school 
will decide the questions of the grading of the child and his 
promotion in the light of social standards set by the coummu- 
nity. ‘Examinations are of use only so far as they test the 
child’s fitness for social life and reveal the place in which he 
can receive the most help.” 


Dewey’s Conception of the Curriculum 


Dewey’s conception of the ideal curriculum is based on a 
few important principles, It should reflect the social life of 
the child and his social activities. It should be informal, flexi- 
ble, chAngeable and in accordance with the child’s interests 
and educative experiences. For example, the curriculum in 
the elementary school should be based on the four-fold interest 
of the child, i.e., interest in conversation and communication, 
interest in inquiry, interest in making things or construction 
and interest in artistic expression. Hence, the curriclum will 


include such subjects as reading, writing, counting, hand- 
work and drawing. 


Another principle which the curriculum must follow is 
that of ‘progressive organisation of knowledge consisting of 
educative experiences and problems”. The already gained 
experiences should grow in richness and the problems should 
be so organised that they stimulate the learner to add new 
knowledge and ideas to the existing ones. Moreover, the 


new experiences and problems should grow out of the old ones 
and thus the spiral should go on. 


Dewey has used the words “educative experience’ in ® 
special sense, According to him, an educative experince is 
creative and leads to further experience. It has the power of 


modifying the experiences and the modification thus effected 


“affects the subsequent experiences. An educative experienc? 
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subordinates books, teachers and apparatus to the natural in- 
clinations of the pupil and takes into consideration the social, 
economic, political, physical and occupational conditions of 
the community. 

Besides laying down the general principles of the choice of 
subjects in the school, Dewey has advised us as to how to orga- 
nise the curriculum. He suggests that it develops critical discri- 
mination and the ability to reason. But this will be possible, 
Dewey says, if different subjects are taken from the materials of 
day-to-day life and the subject matter of each subject links 
the present with the past and they are taught in suck a way 
that their usefulness in the immediate present is emphasised. 
Moreover, the difficult subjects should be naturally correlated 
and therefore they should not be presented as distinct studies 
but as types of the processes by which Society keeps itself 
going. : 

Dewey’s Conception of the Method of Teaching 

Dewey’s views on method are in line with his pragmatic 
philosophy. It should be based on the principles of learning 
by doing, activity, purpose and connection with the life of the 
child. It is to integrate the various subjects, his activities and 
experiences. Kilpatrick one of the most famous of Dewey’s 
followers, is of the opinion that Dewey had in mind the 
following rules when he conceived of the project technique 
which was later on developed into Project Method by the 
former : 

(a) The pupils mast purpose what they actually do. 

(6) They should be allowed to do only those things which 


will build up certain attitudes. 
(¢) All learning should be done only if it is necessary for 


what the pupils have actually proposed. 
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(d) What the pupils are allowed to do should be guided 
sgo as to enrich “‘the subsequent stream of experience’. 


Thus the Project Method of teaching is different from the 
method employed in traditional schools which utilize the child’s 
interests for teaching the various subjects. ‘In the Project 
Method the child’s interests and purposes are the important 
things, and the various subjects are regarded merely as means 
for satisfying these interests and purposes.” 


Professor Dewey has expounded, “the problem method” of 
teaching in his books, “How We Think’’ and “Interest and 
Effort in Education”. It isa method which deals with those 
intellectual processes that are antecedent to induction and 
deduction ‘the processes by which the mind of the individual 
comes into relation with theobjective world. Interest and 
self-activity are its characteristic features”. 


Dewey’s Conception of Discipline 

Dewey found the prevailing conceptions of discipline 
defective. On the one hand, they aimed at regulating the indi- 
vidual’s conduct, at keeping him orderly and well-behaved and 
at developing good habits ; on the other hand, they aimed at 
developing the individual’s innate purposes without constraint. 
In both the cases, the personal and individual aspect of deve- 
lopment was emphasised. Dewey made the world realize the 
value of the social life of the school as the medium for the 
development of the individual as its member. Extending this 
Principle to matters of discipline, Dewey held that discipline 
should be social through and through. The natural impulses 
of the child ought to be directed and disciplined through the 
cooperative or conjoint activities of the school. “Out of doing 


ee 
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things that are to produce results, and out of doing in a social 
and cooperative way, there is born a discipline of its own kind 
and type.” It is such a discipline that will lead to character 
training, not the discipline that is the result of force, imposi- 
tion, or authoritative instruction. Dewey believed that the 
child’s activities—intellectual, social, moral and physical, are 
disciplinary in their effect if “they are carried out in co-opera- 
tion with others and are directed towards the realization of 
certain purposes. Discipline is inherent in the relations of 
members of the school society in pursuit of common ends.” 
The teacher’s duty is to provide the right type of physical 
environment that will enrich the child’s experience and will 
direct his activities in a co-operative manner. The individual 
will thus develop social attitudes, social interests and social 
habits. Even his will should be socialised. 

Dewey does not belittle the importonce of order which is 
necessary for smooth work in school, but he holds that it is 
incidental to school work ; it is not to be secured as an end in 
itself. Even such qualities as respect for authority, patience 
and endurance etc. have their place, but they have to be culti- 
vated not for their own sake but ‘should be the outcome of 
the pupil’s unforced appreciation of the value of leadership in 
school life and the necessity of rules and laws.” Tosum up, 
according to Dewey, the main purpose of school discipline is 
the cultivation in the pupils of social attitudes, habits and 
ideals of conduct through the conjoint activities of the school 
which has been organised as a community. 

Dewey’s Conception of Democracy and Education 

Democracy has come to stay in modern life. Asa matter 
of fact, modern life means democracy. According to John 
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Dewey, democracy is interpreted as equality of opportunity 
for everyone ; “it means freeing intelligence for independent 
effectiveness, the emancipation of the mind as an individual 
organism to do its own work.” It does not simply mean free- 


dom of action. The freedom of action must be preceded by 
freedom of thought. 


Dewey wants that education should reflect democratic 
principles on all sides. Teachers, in a democratic sytem of 
education, will have some regular say in matters of school 
organisation, selection of text-books and others. The school 
authorities, managers and supervisors are not expected to 
dictate to them in the determination of educational methods. 
Dewey deprecatesthe minute and close supervision which is 
exercised on the teacher at present. This will mean restriction 
of his intelligence and imprisonment of his spirit. It is 
contended by some critics that teachers, on account of their 
incompetence and inefficiency, should not be given such powers. 
Dewey characterises such an injunction as undemocratic. He 
asks: “What does democracy mean save that the individual 


is to have a share in determining the conditions and aims of his 
own work ?” 


Democracy has been interpreted by Dewey with reference 
to the child also. He disapproves of a system of education 
which subjects the mind ofthe child to outside and ready- 
made material. A democratic system will aim at the develop- 
ment of moral, self-directing individuality. It will encourage 
his emotional as well as intellectual freedom by providing out- 
let for his growing intelligence. The democratic sytem will 
provide first-hand experiences and facilitate an active and vitel 


— 
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participation of the child in the process of education. It will 
not train children for docility or obedience but they will be 
trained to think, to act and to develop qualities of initiative, 
independence and resourcefullness—qualities of an intelligent. 


Citizen in a democracy. 
Dewey advocates the employment of methods that give 


much scope to the child’s participation in the process of learn- 
ing and those which emphasise the child’s viewpoint. Even 
the curriculum will undergo an important change. It will stress: 
the value of subjects that are vocational in character. It is 
these subjects which will conduce to individual efficiency so- 
necessary for good citizenship ina democracy. Discipline in 
a democratic system of education will be free and through self- 
government in the school. 


Dewey, Froebel and Herbart 


Dewey was greatly influenced by Froebel and Herbart. 
but he differs from them in the point of view he holds. Both: 
Dewey and Froebel agree that education is a growth but 
Dewey does not accept Froebel’s notion of development 
towards any remote goal such as the infinite or the eternal’ 
because such a belief would introduce the idea of a statio or 
fixed end and would contradict his notion of education as a 
continuous growth. Nor does Dewey accept Froebel’s. 
mysticism and symbolism as the latter are opposed to 
pragmatism. Dewey, however, commends Froebel’s idea of 
learning by doing, working with things ; and by social parti- 
cipation, working with people. 

Dewey is against the Herbartian pattern of teaching as it is. 
deductive and does not allow much pupil self-activity. He 
rejects his tendency towards abstract intellectualism and teacher- 
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control. But in his emphasis on the need of arousing interest, 
on noting the individual differences, and on the study of child- 
ren, Dewey concurs with Herbart. Dewey’s act of thought consists 
of activity, problem, data, hypothesis and testing and Herbart’s 
steps consist of preparation, presentation, comparison, 
generalisation and application. “The important difference, 
however, is that Dewey approaches the problem from the 
standpoint of the investigator or of the child who tries to 
discover while the Herbartian steps take the standpoint of the 
teacher who knows the answer and means to teach it.” 


Conclusion 


Dewey was a great educationist and a great philosopher. 
In his youth, he was influenced by Hegalian idealism which 
he abandoned in favour of Darwinian naturalism. From 1882 
to 1910 he fell under the influence of Harris, William James 
and pragmatism. Inasmuch as he abolished the distinction 
between the ends and the means by holding that the end is a 
name for a series of acts taken collectively and means a name 
for the same series taken distributively, education became “an 
activity for activity’s sake, like the cat chasing its own tail.” 
Rusk goes on to say that ends are the result of the imaginative 
foresight in man, his capacity to create ideals and this 
distinguishes human action and conduct from the behaviour of 
animals. Dewey seems to insist on the continuity of animal 
and human life, by offering the same principles of explanation. 
For Dewey, as we have said before, there are no fixed beliefs, 
no fixed ideals or spiritual values or eternal realities which do 
not change. He is more for change than for permanence, 
more for practice than for theory, more for experimental 
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inquiry than for speculation, more for action than for 
contemplation. One could remark that Dewey underestimated 
the significance of ideas. Ideas are more powerful and lasting 
than actions, the influence of which is limited toa particular 
time and place. 

But whatever the limitations of his philosophy or of the 
way of trying to do without “philosophy’’, we cannot but be 
grateful to Dewey for his service in education. He challenged 
the old static cold-storage ideal of knowledge; he brought 
education more into accord with the activities of the present- 
day life. Rusk remarks: “The general principle underlying 
the developments in his philosophy and his applications of 
these in education appears to be that both philosophy and 
education should reflect the main currents of contemporary 
thought and incorporate the techniques that have so signally 
contributed to modern, industrial and social progress.” 


° SUMMARY 


x, Dewey’s life and works. Born in 1859 at Burlington 
and graduated from the University of Vermount in 1874, Dewey 
is the most distinguished American thinker and educator, 
His philosophy is the outgrowth of his educational experiments 
at the University of Chicago where he established an experi- 
mental school. ‘Experience’ is the central aspect of his edu- 
cational philosophy. He has written a number of useful books 
such as “School and Society”, “Democracy and Education” 
and others. 

2. Dewey’s philosophy. Dewey is a pragmatist. He does 
not believe in any absolute values. Values have to be created 
in the light of one’s experience and intelligence. Dewey lays 
emphasis on experiences which are socialised. 
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Dewey’s conceptions of education and its functions. 
Education is a process Which has psychological’ as well as 
sociological aspects. The sociological side which refers to the 
knowledge of social conditions is essential. Education is need- 
ed for living a socially desirable life. It gives social conscious- 
ness throughout the school as a special environment. Educa- 
tion directs, guides and controls the inborn propensities of the 
child. It is life or growth. Besides, education reconstructs 
human experience in the light of present needs and demands. 


4, Dewey’s conception of an ideal school, It is a place 
where the child learns through his experience. It is a social 
institution and reflects society. It continues the home life 
and makes it more scientific. It provides activities for moral 
development of pupils. The ideal school helps the community 
to be conscious of needs. The teacher in sucha school has 
to select the influences which should effect the chid’s develop- 
ment. Heis a guide and friend. y 


5. Dewey’s conception of the curriculum, Flexibility, 
reflection of social life, progressive organisation of knowledge 


and integration are the important principles of curriculum cons- 
truction. 


6. Dewey's conception of the methods of teaching. Le- 
arning by doing, the principle of activity, purpose and of conn- 
ection with the life of the child should be the basic principles 
ofthe method. Dewey has given to us the Project Method 
which illustrates these principles. 

7. Dewey and discipline. Dewey believed in social disci- 
.pline which leads to character training. It must cultivate in 
pupils social attitudes and social habits, 
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8. Dewey’s idea of democracy in education. Dewey 
wants democracy for teacher as well as for the taught. Freedom 
of action and freedom of thought should go together. He is 
against minute supervision which is exercised on teachers and 
pupils. 

9. Conclusion, Dawey abolished the distinction between 
means and ends and thus made education an endless round ; he 
underestimated the importance of ideas. He, however, brought 
educational practice in line with the activities of the present- 


day life. 
QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. “ For Dewey, education is not a preparation for life. It 
is life or growth.” Discuss. 

II. “Modern education lays more emphasis on learning 
than on teaching.” Expalin this remark with particular refere- 
nce to the chief contribution of Dewey. 

III. Explain the following :— 

(a) Dewey’s pragmatism. 

(b) Dewey’s views on functions of education and of an 
ideal school. 

(c) Dewey’s views on democracy in education. 

IV. “Out of doing things that are to produce results, and 
out of doing ina social and co-operative way, there is born a 
discipline of its own kind and type,” Elucidate the statement 
as to bring out Dewey’s views on discipline. 


CHAPTER XIII 
RABINDRA NATH TAGORE 


AND | 
SHANTINIKETAN 


Rabindranath Tagore was born in Calcutta on May 6, 
1861. He was the fourteenth and the youngest son of 
Maharshi Devendranath and grandson of prince Dwarkanath 
Tagore. The Tazore family was famous for its progressive 
and enlightend views. The children were brought up 
very.simply. They had no unnecessary toys or possessions. 
The Maharshi did not like luxury, especially for children. 
Later on Rabindranath saw the wisdom of his father’s 
rule and declared that it was a good thing for them that 
they had so little. ‘When children have too many ready- 
made toys,” he said, “their natural powers of imagination 
and invention have no chance to grow. They lose the joy 
of creation which is the greatest joy of play.” 


Rabindranath Tagore studied the Upnishadas, Astro- 
nomy and Sanskrit from his father. He attended the 
seminary and the Bengal Academy for his other studies, 
but he was not able to adjust himself to the “dead routine 
and lifeless teaching of the school”. The mechanical 
memorising of facts without any original thinking or 
interpretation, caused him to revolt against this system 
of education. He left his Studies. After a private 
education in India, he was sent to England in 1877 to study 
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Law but soon returnel to India. While still quite 
young, he commenced writing for Bengali periodicals . In 
1901, he established the famous Shantiniketan, a school 
at Bolpur, 93 miles from Calcutta. It developed into an 
important educational institution conducted on uncon- 


ventional lines, i 
In 1913, Rabindranath Tagore was awarded the Nobel 
prize; he spent this amount (£8000) on his school. He 
visited Europe on several occasions and travelled 
in Japan and United States. He accepted knighthood 
in 1915, but in 1919 resigned it as a protest against the 
methods adopted for the repression of disturbances in the 
Punjab, On December 22, 1921, Visvabharati, an interna- ( 
tional university, was founded to brings about an understand: 
ing between eastern and western cultures. From 1921 to 
1941, the poet laboured hard to add new Bhavans to this 
institution such as Kala Bhavan, Cheena Bhavan, etc. 


Tagore’s philosophy of life.—Shantiniketan may be 
rightly said to be ‘‘an outer expresdions of inward develop: 
ment’. The poet had certain experiences in his early years, 
These led to the formation of certain ideals in his mind, 
The poet made up his mind to put them into practice. For- 
tunately, he succeded in doing that. Thus “Shantiniketan” 
came into existence, This institution reflects his own 
philosophy of education. But ia order to understand 
Tagore’s philosophy of education, we should know 
something about his philosophy of life which, in fact, forms 
the basis of his educational ideas and theories. 

1, Tagore as an _  individualist:—Rabind ranath 
Tagore believed that God is the source of both ‘man’ and 


a 
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‘nature’. Thus in Him and through Him we find unity 
(i) between man and man and (ii) between man and nature. 
He believed that every human being had the right to shape 
his life in his own way. Tagore was essentially aD 
individualist. His individualism was basically Indian 
in nature as he believed in the fundamental unity of the 
whole universe—of nature and man, In each of us, the 

“Brahman” manifests Himself in a unique, though imperfect 
~ manner. In his life time, every individual tries to realise 
God or “Brahman” in his own w:y. But the important 
fact is that in spite of this diversity, there is unity, as all of 
us including nature have a common source of origin. 


. 2 “Brahman” manifests Himself through 
nature:—This manifestation of God through nature i8 
clearer than His manifestation through man. Variegated 
forms, different colours, rhymes etc. are various forms of 
“Brahman.” So man and nature have a close relation. Man 
should try to realise this relationship not only between 
man and man but also between man and nature. Nature 
has played an important part in the life-philosophy of 
Tagore. Thus all men, as they have a common source, 
group themselves ino communities and social groups: 
Every one should do social service not only to improv 
society but also because he will improve himself spiritually- 
Thus Tagore’s individualism encourages the formation of 


social groups. But he was always against the development 
of exclusive type of nationalism. 


3. Tagore as an internationalist:—Tagore’s inter- 
nationalism was spiritual in nature and not economic OF 
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political. All men belong and have come out of the same 
“Brahman”. Therefore all human beings without any 
consideration of caste, creed or colour, are brothers. 


Thus Tagore was both an individualist and an inter- 
nationalist. From this brief account of Tagore’s philosophy 
of life, we find that there is a very close connection between 
his views about “Nature and Man, their common origin 
ete.” and those of Froebel. 

Tagore’s philosophy of education 

Rabindranath’s philosophy of education is inti- 
mately connected with his philosophy of life. “His edu- 
cational philosophy may be discussed under the following 
heads;— 


x. Freedom for the child :—According to Tagore, 
children should be brought up in an atmosphere of freedom. 
Too many restrictions should not be imposed upon them 
lest they have “to sit like dead specimens of some museum 
whilst lessons were pelted at them from on high like hail 
storms on flowers.” Without this freedom the schools 
become, “education factories, lifeless, colourless, dissocia- 
ted from the context of the universe, within the bare 
white walls starting like eye-balls of the dead”. 


2. Active communion with nature and man :— 
According to ‘Tagore, our education should not take us 
away from our natural surroundings, nor should it be 
divorced from the stream of life. But if itis confined within 
the four walls of the class-room, education becomes ‘arti- 
ficial and loses its value to a great extent. So, according to 
Tagore, we should bring the child into direct contact with 
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nature. He will be happy and feel free. The education of 
the child should be natural not only in content but also in 
its quality. This contact with nature will make his contact 
with real world easy and joyful. 


The child should be brought into contact not only with 
nature but also with man. According to Tagore, “next 
to nature, the child should be brought into touch with the 
stream of social behaviour”. In òrder to develop social 
attitudes, the child must be provided with enough oppor- 
tunities for social contacts. This is the only way how his 
behaviour will be socialised. He will learn how and why 
to co-operate with other children and men. He should also 
be encouraged to do social service, This social service 
will do good not only to Society but also shall improve the 
individuality of the child. 


These two facts i. e., the freedom of the child and social 
service, automatically lead to some kind of self-government 
in the schools, 

3- Self-expression :—According to Rabindranath 
Tagore, our education must Provide for 
which should be creative in nature. 
himself through different forms 
arts, ete, 


self-expression 
The child will express 
of hand-work, music, 


important points, it should be 
for the education of the whole 
man. Not only has he Tecommended the study of certain 


ve. The fact is that 
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through the exercise of the limbs, the mind is also 
Strengthened. 


Aims of education :—Tagore was born ina family in 
which the time-honoured ways of Indian life and traditions 
of the land were strictly adhered to. His father taught him 
ancient Indian Literature. He set before the family the 
Indian ideals by the example of his own life, by his talks 
and writings. After leaving the school, Rabindranath 
Tagore spent a good deal of his time in the company of 
his father. This constant companionship of his father 
exerted a great influence on his life. Thus several things 
combined to build up in his mind the oriental back-ground 
against which by study and thinking and through his 
fervent patriotism, he projected a life which was essentially 
Indian in character. è 


Rabindranath Tagore could visualise how popular 
System of education was collapsing. His nature revolted 
against “all things uncomely and broken” and he 
“hungered to build them all anew”. At this stage, Tagore 
thought of Tapovan Ashrama of ancient India in woods 
and forests‘. In the educational practice of ancient 
India, Gurudeva found the solution of his country’s chief 
problems. 


Rabindranath Tagore’ was an idealist. According to 
him, true education must have certein aims to fulfil. Edu- 
cation in the first place, must teach culture of the 
land. It must create respect for customs and manners 
of the land. Besides, it must create a love for 
the principle of “simple living and high thinking”. 
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It must create love for “Satyam” (truth). “Shivam” (good), 
“Sundram” (beauty) 

Ideals of the school at Shantiniketan :—Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, as seen above, had definite and clear ideas 
about education. He wanted to put them into practice. 
He was in search of some ideal solution of his problem. 
At last, he turned to ‘‘Shantiniketan Ashrma” (Abode of 
peace) of his father as a place suitable for his purpose and 
with the blessing of his father, he started bis experimental 
school towards the beginning of this century i.e. in 1901. 

In a letter written to a friend, Rabindranath Tagore 
explained the ideals of this school thus :— 

“To give spiritual culture to our boys was my principal 
object in starting my school at Bolpur. Fortunately in 
India, we have the model before us in the tradition cf our 
ancient forest schools, where teachers whose aim was to 
realize their lives in God, had their home. Having in my 
mind this ideal of a school which should be a home and & 
temple in one, where teaching should be part of a worship- 
ful life, I selected this spot, away from all distractions of 
town, hallowed by the memory of a pious life whose days 
were passed there in communion with God.” 

“This first help that our boys get here on this path 
isfrom the cultivation of love of Neture and sympathy with 
all living creatures. Music is a very great assistance to them, 
songs being not of the ordinary hymn type, dry, and didao- 
tic, but as full of lyric joy as another could make them.-.-”* 


In fact Rabindranath Tagore wanted to make this 


institution an ideal one by imparting knowledge through th? 
mother-tongue, by crea 


; ‘ reating an atmosphere of freedom an 
by making children alive to thoir natural surroundings. 
> 
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Site:—Shantiniketan is situated near Bolpur which is 
located at a distance of about one hundred miles from 
Calcutta. It is connected with other parts of the country 
by rail and telephone. The climate is typical of this 
part of West Bengal. It has a hot and dry summer and 
a short bracing winter. 

The poet could not select a better place than the 
“Shantiniketan Ahsrama” of his father. He had certain 
ideals before him and accordingly selected this 
place for his school. It has beautiful surroundings. It is 
situated on the expanse of high land covered with grass 
and dotted with tiny bushes. The cornfields are seen on 
all sides. The palm trees are adding to the beauty of the 
scenery. Simple and small cottages are seen on the out- 
skirts of the school. On either side of the gate, there are 
tall Sal trees. The creeper “Madhavi” arches it over with 
her luxuriance and spreads her fragrance in every direction. 
There are a number of parks surrounded by trees standing 
in rows like sentinels. Thus his experimental school 
Shantiniketan—has been built after the fashion of ancient 
Indian forest schools about which Rabindranath Tagore 
had read so much in the Upnishadas.” 

Educational Principles adopted by Tagore:— As 
stated above, the educational Principles adopted by 
Tagore were (i) freedom, (ii) creative self-expression 
and (iii) active communion with nature and man. In 
keeping with his principles and philosophy of life, 
he started a system of conducting Open-air classes. 
He felt that four walls of tho olass-room reatrioted the 
freedom of young children. There is nothing s0 froo as 
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the open air, nothing so healthy, nothing so inspiring as 
the sky. As a matter of fact, the application of these 


principles is seen at the basis of the. entire life at Shanti- 
niketan. 7 


Shantiniketan is a co-educational and residential insti- 
tution. All students live together, eat together, drink to- 
gether and work together. There is no distinction of caste 


and creed. Food is cooked to-gether and served in common 
to all. y 


Life at Shantiniketan is simple and cheap. Students 
do most of their work with their own hands. They go to 
the well and fetch water for Common use. They clean 
their rooms with their own hands. Often they wash their 
clothes also. Cleaning of their utensils after’ taking meals 
is a common practice. Thus students learn not only the 
dignity of labour, but also learn how to manage their own 
affairs and be independent of others, In this connection, 
the poet often said, “However great a scholar one may be, 


if he has not educated his body, he has to live a life of 
dependence on others—in many 


ways, he is an incomplete 
man”. 


The work of the institution starts at 5’Oclock in 
the morning. Students get about ninety 
ready for their day’s work after finishing 
They get break-fast after attending one 
Regular classes are held upto 10’ O clock. After taking their 
lunch, they go to their classes again for studying such 


subjects as Indian music, Indian dancing, Indian paining. 
Physical education, games, ete. 


minutes to get 
their bath ete. 
or two periods. 
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Subjects of Study :—Besides providing for the teach- 
ing of ordinary school subjects, Tagore developed many 
educational ideas, years ahead of others.. Nowadays 
educationists talk so much about the educational value of 
crafts, projects, music, dancing, fine arts, ete. But it is 
indeed very significant to note thatthe poet had provided 
for the teaching of some of these subjects from the very 
beginning and the rest were added soon. It is indeed very 
surprising that in this experimental school at Shantiniketan, 
science (especially the experimental science) was taught to 
children in various classes, whereas in North-Hast Indian 
schools affiliated to the Calcutta University, science as a 
subject was not included in the school curriculum for a very 
long time. Shantiniketan school had a very well equipped 
laboratory for performing experiments whereas in other 
schools, people had not even thought of this subject. 
Nature-Study was also taught here. 

To-day, we talk so much of craft-centered education. 
But fifty years ago, Rabindranath Tagore, provided for the 
teaching of crafts like sewing, book-binding weaving, 
carpentry, etc. Drawing and art were also taught in his 


school. 
Mother-tongue :—Another remarkable but most 
modern feature of this experimental school is that mother- 
This made 


tongue was made the medium of instruction. 
the school most modern. This is, in fact, the most signi- 
ficant feature of this school. Mother-tongue was adopted 
as the medium of instruction at a time when no school 
could take the courage of introducing ‘this fundamental 
change. In this connection, it may be quoted, “The 
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arguements on behalf of education in the mother-tongue 
have not yet been improved upon. It contained germs of 
Tagore’s padagogics and should be read by all Indian 
educationists”. 

The atmosphere of freedom pervaded the whole life 
of the institution. The students were feeling free when 
they ‘had their classes in the open under green shady trees. 
Again in this school, besides studying the important school 
subjects, students were free to choose their own hobbies and 
occupations. Some would read, some would do writing work, 
while others would play. Again the reading material was not 
only confined to the study of their text-books alone. They 
were encouraged to do wide reading. 


Discipline:—This freedom made its influence felt in an- 
other field also i. e., discipline. Ideas and practice about the 
school discipline were most modern. It was not imposed 
from without but it grew from within. Students began to realize 
their responsibility. Their behaviour was not only socialised 
but their alsobegan to take initiative in doing so many things 
for the school and their fellows. In fact the entire out-look 


under-went a change for the better. Was it not a great, new 
and successful experiment ? 


Homely Atmosphere :—Gurudeva Rabindranath Tagore 
always used the word home for his school. In fact he tried 
his best to make his school a real home for the schoo] children. 
The teachers and the boys lived together and played together 
like elder and younger brothers. Often Rabindranath also 
would join them and would play with them. Married teachers 
would often invite school children to their homes on different 
Occasions. Wives of these teachers would treat them 88 


= 
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their own children. Even in class-rooms, the poet wanted to 
create a friendly and homely atmosphere. He never wanted 
that fixed rules and strict class-room discipline of ordinary 
schools should spoil the family atmosphere of the classes at. 
Shantiniketan. 


Rabindranath Tagore did not believe in “don’ts.”’ “I never 
said to them, Don’t do this or don’t do that’. I never prevent- 
ed them from climbing trees or going where they liked, I 
wanted to make these children happy in an atmosphere of 
freedom.” 


The poet never allowed the classes to grow unwieldy and 
large. The number of seats in every class was limited and it. 
was very small. It became, therefore, possible for the teachers 
to know children individually. Every child also came to know 
his teacher and his class-mates well. All, of them came into 
close and direct contact with one another. Thus a sort of 
family spirit pervaded there. This type of family atmosphere 
is not at all seen in our ordinary schools which are the product 
of the so-called modern system of education. 


No Punishment :—It was very rarely that punishment 
was given in the experimental school at Shantiniketan. But. 
even when it was given, ib was done in family spirit. Ifa 
student would confess his fault and also promised that he 
would not repeat it again, he was pardoned. 

Difficult children -—Cases of difficult children were gener- 
ally sent to the <Qurudeva’. He would speak to the child as @ 
father or a grand-father would do to his own child in his home. 
Soon Rabindranpth became famous for his quality of treating 
difficult children. It was, therefore, that parents often sent their 
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difficult boys to him for treatment. But in the happy freedom 
of his school, he very rarely had any difficulty with them. 
Extra-curricular Activities :—Another remarkable 
feature of the school is the organisation of extra-curricular 
activities, They were taught to manage there own affairs. 
They were encouraged to organise dramatic shows, musical 
Concerts, art exhibitions, dances, etc. Seasonal festivals were 
celebrated by the pupils. Often the songs to he sung on various 
Seasonal festivals were composed by the poet himself, which 
were suitable to the occasions, It may be noted that 
the poet would often join the students. in their activities 
because he believed, “He, who lost the child in himself, 


is absolutely unfit for the great work of educating the 
children”, 


As already noted, Rabindranath Tagore attached very great 
importance to the manual labour. His father Devarshi 
had taught this thing to him by his own example when he 
was a child. Therefore how could he forget this great lesson ? 
Besides performing various daily duties, like cleaning utensils, 
fetching water from the well, cleaning and dusting the rooms, 
ete, ho did not ignore the problem of life’s practical necessi- 
ties. He believed that an intellectual life without a life of work 
and toil could not exist. He drew the attention of his coun- 
trymen to our economic life, He advised people to cultivate 
land, to breed cattle and to produce all necessities of life. In 
doing so, the knowledge of science was to be actively used. 
He wanted to give his students a practical industrial training; 
“whose motive force is not the greed of profit.” Thus in 
Sriniketan, the poet laid the foundations of a 


j “happy, conten“ 
-ted and human life in Villages”, 


Besides its agricultural farm 
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in Sriniketan, a number of village industries were started such 
as weaving, carpentry, pottery, leather-work, paper- 
making, ctc. 
Visvabharati 

Shentiniketan Ashrama, as already stated, was founded 
by the poet’s father, Maharshi Devendranath in 1863. 
This Ashrama was meant to be a retreat where seekers after 
truth might come and meditate in peace and seclusion, Out 
of Devarshi’s Ashrama grew the experimental school at 
Shantiniketan in 1901. In 1921, this school, in its turn, 
gave birth to Visvabharati—the first international Univer- 
sity established in modern India and that too by a private 
individual. 


The word ‘“visva—bharati.” is composed of two words 
ie. “Visva” and “Bharati”. In Sanskrit language, the word 
“Visva” means ‘world’ and “Bharati” means ‘culture’. Thus 
“Visvabharati” would mean ‘world culture’. This word has 
got another connotation too. “‘Visva’” means ‘world’ and 
“Bharat” means ‘India. Thus this word ‘Visva-Bharati” 
carries with it the idea of the ‘visva’ (world) and ‘Bharat’ 
(India). The motto of this University is “Yatra Visvam 
bhavati eckamidam, i.e. where the whole world meets in one 
place.” 

The fact that the poet was a great internationalist, has 
already been noted. To give a practical shape to his ideas, 
he ‘created’ this university which was of its own kind. 
Through the Visvabharatias a whole, the poet and the seer 
sought “to establish a relationship between east and west, 
to promote inter-cultural and inter-social amity and under- 
standing and fulfil the highest mission of the present age— 
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Growth of Visva-Bharati :—The Visva-bharati was 
formally founded on 22nd Decembhr, 1921. But it was not 
aj new institution. It had grown gradually out of the 
Santiniketan Ashrama and “formal inauguration was merely 
the outer expression ofan inward development.” To put it 
ïn another way, the experimental school in 1901, had a 
very modest beginning. There were only five students to 
begin with. To-day this ‘Visvabharati’ is known not only 
all over the world, but also attracts scholars from different 
parts of the world. It would not be owt of place to give 
below the names of various institutions which have 
developed there and form an integral part of this great 
university. These are: 


1, Sisu Bhavan (Nursery school) 
2. Path-Bhavan (School Section—Matriculation Ex- 
amination) 

3. Siksha-Bhavan (Higher Secondary) 

Vidya-Bhavan (College of undergraduate and Post- 
Graduate Studies and research) 

5. Vinaya-Bhavan (College of Teaching) 

6. Kala-Bhavan (College of Fine Arts and Crafts). 

7. Sangit Bhavan (College of Music and Dance) 


8. Sriniketan (Department of Rural Reconstruction) 
9. Siksha Satra (Rural High School) 


10. Silpa-Sadana (College of Industrial Training) 
11. Cheena Bhavan (School of Languages e.g., Chinese, 
Tibetan eto.). 
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The experiment mentioned above had definite social aims. 
The poet wanted to achieve certain definite aims and ideals 
through education. Rabindranath Tagore “struggled to 
implement his social ideals and strove to build up a social 
structure through education”. Again the poet ‘“‘deserves 
credit for having tried to revive in modern times the 
ancient Indian ideals of education and combine what is 
best in western art and science with the manners, customs 
and art of India. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Show how Tagore’s pbilosophy of education is in3 
timately connected with his philosophy of life. 

Il. Write a critical note on the aims of education, accord- 
ing to Rabindra Nath Tagore. How were these aims practised 
and realised at Shartiniketen ? 

III. Discuss the most significant contributions of Tagore 


as'an educationist, 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE GANDHIAN PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Gandhiji is more known in the domain of politics and 
social reform than in the field of education. Yet, he is ome 
of the greatest teachers of mankind for all times to come— 
“a prophet of its spiritual regeneration”. We wonder, if his 
contribution to the domain of education is in any way less 
than his contribution to the development of political thinking 
and social reform. We believe that one of the most valuable 
legacies that he has left to posterity is his educational teach- 
ings crystallised in the Basic Scheme of Education and in his 
diverse addresses. In order to realise the value of the Basic 
Scheme, it is necessary to understand the theory behind it, the 
philosophy that inspired it. It is necessary also to note that 
the Basic Scheme is not synonymous with Gandhiji’s philoso- 
phy of education although it is an expression of its main 
tenets. Another thing to be rememberedis that Mahatma 
Gandhi was an experimenter all his life. The theory or philo- 
sophy that he gave to the world was not fashioned in an aca- 
demic manner. It was the result of his own daily living, his 
own experiences; it reflects his own philosophy of life. Thus, 
to have a true prespective of Gandhiji’s philosophy of educa- 
tion we should, at first, consider his philosophy of life. 

Gandhiji’s Philosophy of Life 

Gandhiji was always a philosopher, a seeker after truth, & 
believer in certain values which give content and significance 
to life. He wasa philosopher in the sense that he had certain 
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beliefs, a certain systematic and reasoned-out view of life— 
views on reality, on the world, on life, on the individual, on 
society and on individual-society inter-relations hip. 

Gandhiji believes in the absolute oneness of God and, 
therefore, of humanity. He says, “What though we have 
many bodies? We have but one soul. Therays of the sun 
are many through refraction. But they have the same source.” 
He believes in the essential unity of man and for that matter 
of all that lives. 

God is the ultimate reality, the arbitrator of our fate, the 
“living law” in obedience to which the whole universe moves. 
That God is does not need any proof. “It is an indefinable, 
mysterious power that pervades everything. “God is Life, 
Truth and Light. He is Love. He is the Supreme God. God 
is Truth because Truth or ‘Satya’ is that which cannot be 
destroyed. The ultimate aim of one’s life, therefore, should 
be the realisation of Truth or God, and all that man does. 
should be guided by this Truth. Truth can be identified, 
at personal level, with the “voice within’ —the voice of con- 
Science. 

Truth which is the end and which is all-pervading can be 
realised only through Truth—through a way of living charac- 
terised by strict discipline, poverty, non-possessidn, non-vio- 
lence, sense of humility—a discipline of mind, body and spirit. 
In other words, oneshould live a life of Ahimsa. Gandhiji 
says, “Ahimsa and Truth are so intertwined that it is practi- 
cally impossible to disentangle and separate them. They are 
like the two sides of a coin...... Nevertheless Ahimsa is the 
means; Truth is the end. Means to b3 means must always 
be within our reach andso Ahimsa is our supreme duty.” 
Ahimsa which means ‘Love’ or non-violence ‘needs purity 
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of heart, the ability to rise above attachment and repulsion, 
freedom from passion in thought, word and action. ‘Love’ or 
Ahimsa also connotes freedom from fear and vanity—fear of 
disease, injury, death or dispossession. Some ‘people think 
that non-violence is a negative attitude. Actually, it is a 
positive and dynamic virtue. It means resistance to evil 
through love—it means ‘Satyagrah’—‘‘the belief in the power 
of truth, the power of love by which we can overcome evil 
through self-suffering and self-sacrifice.” 

Gandhiji searched for truth but not as an egoist or for 
himself alone. He wanted all others to participate in this 
search and thus establish “a universal community of free 
persons without artificial barriers of caste, colour, creed, wealth 
and power.” 

This society will move towards human brotherhood and 
‘then to the realisation of the Absolute. This society will be 
a ‘spiritual society’ based on principles of love, non-violence, 
truth and justice and thus will lead the individual to his divine 
destiny. Exploitation and injustice will be foreign to this 
society. Insucha society, there will be no conflict betwee? 
individuals or between individuals on the one hand and society 
on the other. All will be engaged in the same search after 
truth, all will be permeated by that Divine Law—Truth, all 
will have the same goal—Truth. There will be no conflict 
between the individual and society because every individual, 


according to Gandhiji, has to serve all. ‘Service unto man i8 


service unto God and hence, a means of realising Truth oF 
God.” The greatness of man, according to Gandhiji, lies in 
the degree in which he works for the welfare of his fellowme?: 
In case the individual cannot achieve his highest good in and 
through a particular social order, “he has the right, nay the 
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duty, to revolt and cut out a new path for himself. But 


this revolt must be not merely for individual but also social 
ends.” 


For Gandhiji, the human individual hasa great signifi- 
cance. He says, “To slight a single human being is to slight 
the divine powers and thus harm not only that being but with 
him the whole world, because when an individual gaius spiri- 
tually, others who surround him cannot suffer.” 

Gandhijiis not an ascetic. He believes that a certain 
amount of material good is necessary for living a refined, 
civilized and moral life. He often said that he could carry 
spirituality to the masses only through bread, through the 
capacity to satisfy better their physical needs. Thus, he be- 
lieved that there was an intimate connection between matter 
and spirit. But, he advised, the material possessions should 
be regarded only as a means never an end in themselves. 
They are necessary for the advancement of the individual, 
up toa certain point. Any inordinate hankering after them 
hinders rather than helps growth. After certain limits, they 
tend to work for the slavery of the individual ; his judgment 
may get warped and his memory be clouded. 

It is this philosophy of life that Gandhiji propounded and 
practised. It was these beliefs which inspired his philosophy 
of education and which formed the copingstone of his edu- 
cational theory—the theory that worked out in the shape of 
the Basic Scheme of Education. A perusal and review of 
his philosophical principles leads us to conclude that Gandhiji 
was a practical, socially determined idealist and that his 
greatest idealist was that Truth, which is God, has to be sought, 
has to be worked for in our daily life within a certain social 


order. 
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Gandhiji’s Philosophy of Education 

Gandhiji’s thoughts on education form the dynamic side 
of his general philosophy, as we have said before. It is inter- 
esting to remember that his philosophy of education com- 
prises all the essential elements which any good or adequate 
philosophy of education should possess. We shall presently 
see how it is not mere empty theorising about education. 
On the other hand, it is critical educational thinking based 
on philosophy, biology and sociology. Ib formulates educa- 
tional aims and objectives clearly, thus determining the 
methodology, plan of organisation and the choice of the subject- 
matter. 


(a) Meaning of Education 


By education, Gandhiji means an all-round drawing out 
of the best inthe child and man—body, mind and spirit. 
Education is not the same thing as literacy although the latter 
is one of the means whereby men and women can be educated. 
Literacy in itself is no education. Nor does literary training 
in a school constitute education. The literary training in & 
school lays more emphasis on the tools and subjects rather 
than on the personality of the educand which, according to 
Gandhiji, is the main concern of education. What does 
Gandhiji mean by ‘drawing out the best’ ? Adaval 
observe that the ‘best’ is nothing else but the inner voice OT 
Truth. Education which draws out the best or Truth consists 
in the development of the mind and body with a corresponding 
awakening of the soul. 


(b) Aims of Education 


Gandhiji’s aims of education are implied in the meaning of 
education, and they are correlative to his ideals of life. The 
more we study Gandhiji’s addresses and writings, the more 
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strongly do we feel that he has given two sets of aims—viz, 
the immediate and the ultimate aims. 

Among immediate aims we may mention the bread and 
butter aim, the cultural aim, the harmonious development of 
all powers, the moral or character development aim and the 
aim of ‘liberating’ the educand. The ultimate aim of Gandhiji 
is related to the ulimate goal of life—the aim of self-realisa- 
tion, the knowledge of Truth and God in one’s life. By giving 
so many aims Gandhiji shows his catholicity, his greatness, his 
breadth of vision, his ability to embrace all aspects of human 
life. 

That Ghandhiji had the bread and butter aim in mind cannot 
be gainsaid. It was in this context that he arrived at his 
theory of self-supporting education—the education that will 
make the educand self-supporting now and in later life. In 
the Harijan of September 11, 1937, Gandhiji remarked : 
“This education ought to be for them (the people) & kind 
of insurance against unemployment. The child at the end 
of 14 years—after he has finished his 7 years— is to be dis- 
charged as an earning unit........- It may be remembered, 
that Gandhiji never wanted the child to be a mere 


however, 
He wanted him to learn while he earns and to 


bread-earner. 


earn while he learns. 
The cultural aim lays emphasis on obtaining knowledge, 


apart from any material use that it has for its possessor, for its 
own sake. The knowledge is to be the knowledge of Indian 
culture—the culture that is reflected in our dress, our manner 
of speech, our personal behaviour and conduct. Culture, 
according to Gandhiji, is the quality of the soul permeating all 
aspects of human behaviour. Education, with the cultural aim 
in the forefront, will liberate the soul from encumbrances; will 
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do away with pride and prejudice and will enable man to see 
things in their true and proper perspective, 

The complete development or perfection of nature is another 
aim that Gandhiji thought on. According to this view, our 
various innate and acquired powers should be so trained as to 
bring about a harmonious development of all those powers 
This aim accords well with Gandhiji’s concept of education 
—“an all-round drawing out of the best in the child and man 
—hody, mind and spirit.” The complete development implies, 
therefore, the education of the 3 H’s —hand, heart and head— 


rather than the education of the 3 R’s. The development of 


the mind and body must go hand in hand, with a correspond- 
ing awakening of the soul in order to save it (education) from 
being reduced to a mere lopsided affair. It is only a complete 
development that can give us a whole man. 

In the light of this aim, one can easily see how the 
present education isa lopsided affair, It consists mainly ip 
the training of the mind. The training of the soul as well as 
the heart is necessary because it can lead to a refinement of 
emotions and impulses ; it can awaken our deepest feelings of 
love, sympathy and fellowship— qualities that constitute 
Ahimsa. 

The moral aim is also emphasised by Gandhiji in the 
Sense of character-formation or character development: 
Gandhiji attached so much importance to character training 
“that he was Prepered to relegate to a subordinate position 
or even sacrifice, literary training, if the choice were to be 
made between the two.” Character development, for Gandhi- 
ji, implies the cultivation of such Moral virtues as courage» 
strength of conviCtion, purity of personal life, righteousness, 
self-restraint and service of mankind. This character is to be 


paw dates 
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built up in tems of non-violence and universal love. Gandhi- 
ji thought that such moral virtues, properly cultivated, will 
enable the individual to realise Truth. His empbasis on the . 
cultivation of moral character is in consonance with the tradi- 
tions of ancient Indian education. Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerjee 
has brought out this point when he says, ‘‘The mere intellec- 
tual development without the development of character, 
learning without piety, proficiency in the sacred lore with a 
deficiency in the practices it implies, will defeat the very end 
of studentship.” It is the development of character that 
has been emphasised again and again, in the Phoenix Settle- 
ment, at the Tolstoy Farm or at the Sabarmati Ashram 
Another subordinate aim of education, according to Gandhiji, 
is that it should liberate the individual learner. Education 
should lead to political, economic, intellectual and spiritual 
freedom. To Gandhiji ‘spiritual freedom was more important 
than other freedoms.’ Spiritual freedom alone can initiate an 
individual into the higher life of the spirit. 

The ultimate aim of education reflects Gandhiji’s concept 
of the ultimate goal in human life—the realisation of the 
ultimate reality, a knowledge of God or Truth. In other 
words the ultimate aim is tantamount to self-realisation- 
All the immediate aims are subordinate and complementary 
to this supreme aim of life and education. “Self-realisation is 
the summum bonum of life and education. Development of 
moral character, development of the whole man—all were 
directed towards the realisation of the ultimate reality—the 
merger of the finite being into the infinite.” By emphasising 
this aim, Gandhiji did not preach forsaking the world for 
a monastic life. He could never think of isolating education 
from life—the needs and requirements of the human individual 
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in the presefit. Actually, in his later speeches and writings, 
Gandhiji emphasised the ideals of education being a prepara- 
tion for life or its being the training of the whole man as 
much as that of “self-realisation”. Gandhiji did not find any 
conflict between these two sets of ideals, 
(b) Are Gandhiji's aims individual or social 2 

We have already considered what the social and individul 
aims of education imply in a preceding chapter. Gandhiji has 
advocated both individual and social ideals at different times- 
In reality he is for a synthesis of two aims. He wanted 
a society “in which all individuals have to play their part 
for the good of the whole without losing their individual 
character.” He felt that if we succeed in building the 
character of the individual, society will take care of itself. 
At the same time, Gandhiji believed in the good of the State 
whose service and interests should be the aim of its indi- 
vidual citizens. Service, he thought, was an essential part 
of education. Gandhiji, in Teality, strikes a balance between 
ideals of social service and individual development. In the 
Harijian of May 27th, 1939, he wrote : “I value individual 
freedom, but you must not forget that 
social being. He has risen to his pres 
to adjust his individualism to the re 
Progress. Unrestricted individualism is 
of the jungle 
mission to social contr 
well-being of the whol 
and the society of whi 
development and 
At another place, 
cannot advance wi 


man is essentially ® 
ent status by learing 
quirements of social 
the law of the beast 
According to Gandhiji, willing sub- 
ol and restraint for the sake of the 
e society enriches both the individual 
ch the former is a member. Individual 

social progress are, thus, interdependent. 
he reiterates the same thoughts :“A nation 
ithout the units of which it is composed, 


” 
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advancing, and conversely, no individual can advance with- 
out the nation, of which it is a part, also advancing.” The 
individual can reach his highest development in and through 
a spiritual society. Acharya Kripalani, commenting on 
Gandhiji’s synthetic viewpoint, says: “The interrelation can 
only be ignored at the peril of the individual and the society. 
Any over-emphasis of the one will be at the expense of the 
other. Such over-emphasis destroys the balance which a true 
and lasting civilization needs—sometimes the individual with 
his anarchic tendencies produces confusion in society- At 
other times, society so crushes the individual that his initiative 
and personality are lost and he becomes a mere automaton...” = 
The ideal of self-realisation, the highest aim of education, 
combines both the development of individuality and social 
progress. The development of individuality leading to self- 
realisation, will take place only “when it can feed on common 
interests and common activities.” It is for this reason that 
Gandhiji wanted to convert every school into a community 
where individuality is not damped but developed through social 
contacts and varied opportunities of service’ That there is no. 
real coflict between the individual and social aims is a belief 


which is also held by such educational thinkers as Sir John 


Adams and Sir Perey Nunn. 
(c) The Method and Procedures t 
How can such objectives be realised? Only a suitable 
method and a suitable curriculum can help in realising these 
objectives. The system of education as it prevails is too lite- 
rary and academic to fulfil these aims. Tt cannot train the 
whole man. Gandhiji thoght that in order to train the whole 
man education needs to be craft-centred. A system of Ae 
tion in which a craft ia the centre can lead to the highest 
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development of the mind and the soul. The craft chosen 
should be manual and productive. It was to be taught scienti- 


fically and not mechanically. It was to bea starting point of 


other subjects as well—‘‘a meeting point of both physical and 
social environment represented by such subjects as general 
science, social sciences and creative and expressional arts.” 
When teaching the craft and through craft other subjects, 
“stress should be laid on the principles of co-operative acti- 
vity planning, accuracy, initiative and individual responsibilty 
in learning.” Mahatma Gandhi attached a spiritual significance 
to the craft-centred method, “The notion of education through 
handicrafts rose from the contemplation of Truth and Love 
permeating life’s activities. Love required that true education 
should be easily accessible to all and should be of use to every 
villager in his daily life.” 

The craft centred education 
ant principles of teachin 
and activity as well as co: 
to develop an all-round 
action and feeling are e 
education will fulfil other 


lays emphasis on such import- 
as provision of useful experiences 
trelation of subjects. All this helps 
personality in which knowledge, 
venly balanced. The craft-centred 


Iness of culture. Its 
wholesome, irrespective 
ing to be one’s vocation 


ellectual work, pure and 
nsonance with Gandhiji’s 
“Tt will save people from exploitation, 
on—all expressions of violence.” “The 


simple.” The craft is again in co 
ideal of non-violence. 
selfishness and usurpati 


eatin’ A 
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craft-centred education will bring anew age from which class 
and communal hatred is eliminated and exploitation is 
eschewed.” The craft will not only keep the individuality of 
every worker intact, but also will develop co-operativeness and 
team work. 

The craft chosen is to make education self-supporting. _ 
The child, after completing his course of education; should be 
able to earn a living for himself ; and education, imparted in 
itself should be self-supporting to an extent that the maual 
productive work of the children should meet the expenses of 
teachers’ salaries.. This is in accordance with Gandhiji’s em- 
phasis on ‘bread and butter aim’ and his realistic approach to 
problems of education. 

The craft in the school should be the craft of the locality as 
far as possible ; only then some positive relationship between 
education and life could be established. It is thus a method 
which not only stresses the importance of student activity, 
experimentation, discovery, and discussion rather than passive 
reception and absorption of information but one which 
establishes a relationship with life and reality. 


(d) The Curriculum and Content of Education ’ 

The curriculum or content of education, besides the 
method, is another means of realising the objectives. Gandhiji 
suggested the following studies in the Basic Scheme in order 
to develop the whole man—the intellectual, physical and spi- 
ritual powers. (a) A Basic craft in accordance with the local 
conditions. (b) Mother-tongue. (c) Arithmetic. (d) Social 
studies. (e) General science including nature study, botany, 
zoology, physiology, hygience, chemistry and physical culture. 
(f) Art work. (g) Music. (k) Domestic science for girls. 
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Those subjects are to be taught through the craft as the centre 
of correlation. 
(e) Views on Discipline 

Gandhiji thought that the highest form of discipline came 
through self-control and not by being free to follow stray 
impulses. “Itis rather by denying himself such freedom that 
he becomes masterin his own house, achieving the higher 
freedom to follow the light that is in him unhampered by the 
chains of his lower nature.” Gandhiji thought that real free- 
dom came through self-discipline—discipline that arises 
spontaneously from the inner springs of life rather than that 
which is imposed from without. Thus he gave us the concept 
ofyoluntary discipline” which is a synthesis between freedom 
‘and strict control. This self-discipline arises from a pure life 
of self-restraint, fearlessness, usefulness and self-savrifice— 
discipline through a practice of non-violent conduct. Gandhiji’s 
craft-centred education encourages conjoint and co-operative 
activities and out of these, too, emerges a sort of social control 
or social discipline. That Gandhiji had in his mind the 
concept of social discipline also is evident from his emphasis on 
the ideals of citizenship through education. 


(f) Other Aspects of Gandhiji’s Educational Philosophy 


In this section we attempt to describe those aspects of his 
philosophy which have formed secondary principles in the 
Basic Scheme. The craft-centredness and self-sufficiency are 
the most fundamental principles that we have discussed above. 
At first, we refer to the ideal of citizenship which Gandhiji 
thought necessary for a democracy. Education should enable 
‘each individual child to exercise his rights and duties of citi- 
zenship intelligently. It is in this context that the craft comes 


so 
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into prominence agaiu. ‘‘The craft-centred education will en- 
able the citizen to repay society for all the rights conferred on 
him in the form of some productive service.” The scheme 
aims at turning out useful productive citizens rather than drags 
and parasites whose attitude towards work is unhealthy. It 
envisages the idea of a co-operative community in which the 
ideal of social service will dominate all the activities of children. 
It is through the various conjoint activities in the school and 
through a socially oriented curriculum that such social co- 
operative attitudes will be developed. 

Other aspects that need mention are free and compulsory 
education for 7 years and the emphasis on the mother tongue 
to be used asa medium of instruction. Both these aspects need 
to be appreciated because they will help in realising the objec- 
tives of education as laid out by Gandhiji. While commenting on 
English as the medium of instruction, he says: “The foreign 
medium has caused a brain fag, put undue strain on the nerves 
of our children, made them crammers and imitators, unfitted 
them for original work and thought, and disabled them by 
filtrating their learning to their family or the masses. The 
foreign medium has made our children practically foreigners 
in their own land.” The Zakir Hussian Committee submit 
that the mother tongue «will introduce the child to the rich 
heritage of his peoples’ ideas, emotions and Bapirationt, ana 
can therefore be made a valuable means of social education, 
whilst also instilling right ethical and moral values” 

Gandhiji thinks that only the right typeof teachers can 
help in achieving the objectives of education. These teachers 
should possess knowledge, skill, enthusiasm, patriotism and 
Special training. They should be inspired by social attitudes 
and be imbued with the ideals of non-violence or Ahimsa. 
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Evaluation of Gandhiji’s Educational Philosophy 


Gandhiji’s philosophy of education is sound psy chologi- 
cally, sociologically and biologically. Gandhiji saw that the 
child can make intellectual progress only through activity 
‘which is purposive and productive. Working on a craft will 
involve planning, experimenting and reflection. It will 
“accustom the child to look closely, to attend to details and 
to measure correctly, thus developing his observation. Manual 
work not only encourages intellectual development by associat- 
ing muscular action with cerebral effort, “it also develops the 
child’s imagination, for he must visualise in advance what he 
expects to make. It develops his reflection and encourages 
the co-ordination of the process by putting to work all the 
senses and organs.” As children are to learn by doing, 
they will be able to satisfy many of their urges and achieve 
abalance, as it were, between the intellectual and practical 
phases of experience. Both body and mind will be educated in 
co-ordination. The child will thus acquire not the superficial 
literacy, but the real literacy of the whole personality. The 
Basio Scheme which reflects Gandhiji’s philosophy of education 
gives ample opportunities for self-expression. Ordinary educa- 
tion cannot foster the creative urge for self-expression but 
the basic education. as outlined in the scheme, provides ‘‘an 
effective outlet for the creative urges innate in every human 
breast.” The scheme satisfies some of the furtdamental 


psychological needs of children—the need for affection and 


self-respect, the need for creativeness and activity and the 


need to develop a sense of security. Gandhiji expected the 
teacher to understand the child and love him, to make him 
happy, and thus satisfy his need for affection, Manual work 
will satisfy his need for creativeness and will develop self- 
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reliance and self-confidence leading to self-respect and 
security. 


Pedagogically too, Gandhiji’s educational theory is sound. 
The craft-centred education will give greater concreteness and 
reality to the knowledge acquired by children. The 
principle of correlation will relate knowledge to life and 
other forms of knowledge. The very concept of ‘education’ 
and aims of education shows Gandhiji’s breadth and depth of 
insight at the same time. According to Gandhiji, education 
is not mere literacy—it is an all-round development of the 
whole man. 4 

Sociologically considered, Gandhiji’s philosophy of edu- 
cation is as sound as considered psychologically. Education 
should fit a man for playing a useful role in the non-violent 
social order. He will cultivate the character appropriate 
to a social being. He will learn the art of discipline, self- 
government, breadth of vision, toleration and good neighbourli- 
ness. And as this social order is to be democratic, every 
member of society has a right to free education. The intro- 
duction of the craft will bridge the gulf between manual and 
intellectual labour or will remove the cleavage that exists in 
Indian society between the leisured and che) labouring classes, 
It will cultivate a true sense of the dignity Of labour and of 


human solidarity. This will make for larger social unification. 


Mahatma Gandhi regards his plan Abaca of this emphasis) 
as the spearhead of a silent social revolution fraught with the 
Most far-reaching consequences. In the words of Gandbiji, 
“It (the plan) will provide a healthy Bad moral basis of rela- 
tionship between the city and the village et thus go a long 
Way towards eradicating some of the Tae evils of the present 
Social insecurity and poisoned relationship pee the masses 

Gandhiji wants the ideals of useful citizenship to be encouraged 
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through education. He regards the school asa co-operative 
community where students can learn lessons of love, truth, 
justice, co-operative endeavour, equality and brotherhood of 
man and social service. With these ideals in view, students 
will grow into citizens who will form a society known as the 
Sarvodaya Samaj in which the aim is to attain a new humanism 
based on non-acquisitiveness, non-violence and truth. 

Gandhiji’s philosophy of education is biologically sound 
in the sense that it lays emphasis on man’s capacity ‘‘to go 
beyond the process of modifying the relations of his organism 
to fit the environment for promoting the best interests as well 
as those of the society in which he lives.” That man should 
be able to fit himself ina successful existence under the 
conditions of a complex and changing civilisation is what the 
biological aim in education demands—the demand of adjust- 
ment. And that was the implication of Gandhiji’s belief that 
education should aim at developing the individuality of the 
whole man. 

Dr. M. 8. Patel has beautifully summed up Gandhiji’s 
philosophy of education from the three angles that we have 
referred to above. Assuming that manual work or crafts is the 
core of his educational philosophy, it, ‘‘from the psychological 
point of view, balances the intellectual and practical elements 
of experience and may be made an instrument of educating the 
body and mind in co-ordination. From the sociological point 
of view, it will conduce to a true sense of the dignity of labour 
and of human solidarity, which would be an ethical and moral 
gain of incalculable significance. It will develop in children 
the qualities of co-operation, brotherhood and service, which 


would make for a peaceful life in society, minimizing the possi- , 
ble causes of friction.” 
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An interesting thing about Gandhiji’s philosophy of educa- 
tion is that it combines the essentials of the three philosophical 
doctrines such as naturalism, idealism and pragmatism. Of 
course, his philosophy is fundamentally idealistic and naturalism 
and pragmatism are merely contributory to it, 

This philosophy is naturalistic inasmuch as it considers 
the nature of the child and how he learns what his essential 
needs are. Like a biological naturalist, Gandhiji stresses the 
child’s nature and its full development through education. 
This is borne out in such statements as “Children take in much 
more and with less labour through their ears than through 
their eyes” (emphasising the importance of the teacher as 
against the text-book), or that ‘‘children should be educated 
in an atmosphere of freedom”—freedom from super-imposed 
restrictions and interferences. Gandhiji, like the naturalists, 
believed in the essential goodness of child nature, emphasised 
activity or learning by doing and showed aversion to artificiality 
and pedantry. He, like them, attempted to save education 
from the four walls of the school-room, and wished it to be 
given in the natural surroundings of the child. 

Gandhiji was an idealist to the core. He ae stressed the 
dignity of man, and the significance of values inlife like an 
idealistic thinker. Other aspects that bespeak of his idealism 
are the ultimate aim of self-realisation, the ideal of service 
unto humanity, preservation of moral values, the emphasis on 
religious education in the true sense of the word, and deve- 
lopment of a harmonious personality. Like Froebel,Gandhiji 
believes that education should awaken the latent potentialities 
to their fuller development. “Both of them discern in the 
divine plan a symbolism which means eo Tales all activities 
there exist spiritual meanings and values. 
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While beinga naturalist and an idealist, Gandhiji was 
also a pragmatist. He held that the absolute truth was to 
be realised through sustained experimentation. Education 
should equip the child with knowledge and skills necessary to 
deal effectively with the situations of real life. Again, there 
is a lot of similarity between the craft-centred activities and 
the learning activities as described by the pragmatists in the 
Project Method. Gandhiji has tried to relate knowledge to the 
life of the people ; the basic craft, like a project, is to be a 
socialised activity which makes for all types of social relation- 
ships, social participation, division of labour and willing res- 
ponsibilities to the community. Like the pragmatists Gandhiji 
has emphasised the significance of correlation of the various 
subjects and social function of education or of the school. In 
the words of Dr. Patel, ‘“Gandhiji’s philosophy of eduction is 
naturalistic in its setting, idealistic in its aim and pragmatic in 
its method and programme of work...All these tendencies are 
not separate in his philosophy. They fuse into a unity, giving 
rise to a theory of education which would suit the need of the 
day and satisfy the loftiest aspiration of the human soul.” 

SUMMARY 
1. General. Gandhiji’s greatest contribution as an educa- 


tionist is in his educational teachings crystallised in the Basio 
- Scheme of Education. 


2. Gandhiji’s philosophy of life. Gandhiji believes in the 


absolute oneness of God, and therefore, of humanity. God is 
Life, Truth and Light. One should live a life of ahimsa in 
order to realise Truth. The search for Truth should be made 
not as an egoist but as a member of society. 

Inhis philosophy, the human individual has great signi- 
ficance, he must be respected. A certain amount of material 
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good is necessary for living a refined, civilized and moral life, 
Gandhiji was a practical, socially determined idealist who 
thought that Truth which is God has to be sought in our daily 
life within a certain social order, 

3. Gandhiji’s philosophy of education. Education is an 
all-round drawing out of the best in the child and man—body, 
mind and spirit, Gandhiji has given us two sets of aims, the ims 
mediate and the ultimate. The bread and butler aim, the culture 
aim the moral aim comprise the first category. The ultimate 
aim, according to him is the realisation of the ultimate reality 
a knowledge of God or Truth—It is self-realisation which is 
the summun bonum of life and education. Gandhiji advocates 
a synthesis of individual and social aims in his scheme of 
education, The ideal of self-realisation as: the highest aim of 
education combines both the development of individuality and 
social progress. 

In order to realise these. aims, education should be craft- 
centred. The method should lay should stress on activity, corre- 
lation and planning in a co-operative manner. The child, in 
short, has to be provided useful experiences. Gandhiji suggests 
a suitable curriculum which will develop the whole man—the 
intellectual, physical and spiritual powers, 

Gandhiji thought that the highest form of discipline came 
through self-control and not by being free to follow stray 
impulses. Real freedom came through self-discipline and 
social control. 

Other important principles are an ideal of citizenship, free 
and compulsory education for 7 years and emphasis on the 
mother tongue to be used as a medium of instruction, 

Teachers who possess knowledge, skill, enthusiasm, ‘patriot- 
sim and are inspired by social attitudes and ideals of non- 
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violence alone can help in achieving the objectives of 
education. y 

4, Evaluation of Gandhiji’ s educational philosophy. 
Gandhiji’s philosophy of education is sound psychologically; 
sociologically:and biologically. This is clear from his emph®- 
sis on purposeful activity, concreteness and reality of know- 
ledge to be acquired by children, character development 
and ideals of citizenship. His philosophy strikes a balance 
between naturalism and idealism and at the same time is 
pragmatic. 

i | — QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. “To have true perspective of Gandhiji’s philosophy 
of education, we should, at first consider his philosophy of 
life.” How do you agree with this view? What was Gandhiji’s 
philosophy of life ? 

IL. Discuss Gandhiji’s philosophy of education, bringing 
out his views on the meaning of „education, aims of education 
and the method of teaching- 

III. What do you mean by individual and social aims in 
education? How would you characterise Gandhiji’s aim in 
edncution ? 

IV. Evaluate the Gandhian philosophy of education in 
the light of psychological, sociological and biological con- 
siderations. 

V. “Gandhiji’s philosophy of education was naturalistic 
in its setting, idealistic in its aim and pragmatic in its method 
and programme of work.” — (Patel). Discuss. 

VI. Discuss how the Gandhian philosophy of life has 
jnfluenced the Gandhian concept of education. 


PART Ill 
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CHAPTER XV 
MEANING, SIGNIFICANCE AND SCOPE OF 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Man is born as an individual and not as a person. He is 
born, just as all other animals, with a physical character and 
becomes ‘human and person’ gradually, through associations 
with his fellows. He lives not asa solitary creature but in 
communities or groups of varied kinds and strength, within 
some definite framework involving the co-operation and in- 
teraction of other men. This mutual interaction influences 
him and the group in which this interaction takes place. This 
mutual interaction involves a variety of social processes and 
social phenomena. These social processes and social pheno- 
mena supply the subject-matter for sociology. In order to 
understand the meaning and scope of educational sociology, 
it is necessary to understand first the nature and scope of 
sociology—one of the most important social sciences. 

Meaning of Sociology 

What we mean by sociology today isthe result of slow 
development through years. It was Auguste Comte, the well- 
known French philosopher, who used the word ‘sociology’ in a 
number of his lectures given in 1837. He founded a system 
of philosophy, called positivism or ‘positive philosophy’ and 
expounded it in his book ‘Course de Philosophie Positive”. 
Comte used the word ‘sociology’ to designate the application 
of the scientific method to the study of human nature and 
society. He held that sociology was a fundamental science 
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because it had a method of exact investigation. It collected 
a body of data about mankind like any other science. Comte 
placed sociology even in the hierarchy of the Sciences. 
According to him it was the last in the series which consisted 
of mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology and 


psychology. He held that sociology dealt with social pheno- . 


mena which, he thought, were very complex and difficult to 
describe. 

Herbert Spencer, one of the greatest English philosophers, 
contributed to the growth of this new subject by publishing 
his book “Principles of Sociology” in 1876. Being under the 
influence of Darwin, Lamarck and other biological scientists, 
Spencer believed that the human individual was like the cell 
and society was like an organism. These individuals, he 
thought, have to perform different functions in society just 
as the cells perform different functions in an organism. ‘‘As 
cells cannot function adequately except in relation both to 
other cells and to the total organism, so, too, the individual 
cannot function effectively except in relation to others and to 
the social organism”. Following the metaphor of “cells” and 
“organism”, Spencer continued that individuals in advanced 
societies were more differentiated in their function than in less 
advanced societies, 

Frederic Le Play, a contemporary of Comte, introduced 
the scientific and objective approach to the study of the 
social problems. For example, he tried to study the family 
institution with the help of the budget as the oljective measure. 
Since then, ‘sociology’ has assumed great importance as a 
subject of study. Its nature, scope and methodology—all 
have been greatly improved and ‘ordered’. It has become 
a distinct subject, having a distinct identity of his own. “It 

“has developed techniques of Tesearch, amassed extensive data 
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in many fields, formulated basic principles of social relation- 
ships and has applied its findings and principles to better 
understanding of social organisation and social behaviour.” 

What does sociology mean now? Sociology studies 
plural behaviour, in the words of Moore and Cole. The plural 
bebaviour is the behaviour in relation to others—the be 
haviour òf man in relation to other men and in relation to the 
group or associations. In other words, the central theme in 
sociology is the social interaction. The social interaction 
includes the interaction with culture and other institutionalised 
interactional patterns such as the family, the play group, 
religious, economic and educational institutions, t.e., every 
form of group living. 

The same idea of interaction or ‘social relationship’ is 
emphasised by Duncan, Bogardus, Maclver, Merrill and 
Eldridge and other writers. Duncan in bis book ‘Back- 
grounds of Socioloy” says that sociology is “the scientific 
study of the processes of interactions of persons and the 
patterns these form in relation to biological, psychological 
and cultural influences.” The last part of the statement only 
shows that these interactions are influenced by biological, 
psychological and cultural factors. Merrill and Eldridge 
point out that the field of study of sociology is ‘human 
relationships’. It studies the way human beings interact 
with other human beings. It studies the customs and tradi- 
tions that grow out of these interactions, the institutions that 
erystallise these basic human interests and the changes that 
occur in these institutions. Sociology also studies the possi- 
bility of directing these changes in the ultimate interest of 
human welfare. It helps us to understand the forces that 
bring the changes and also the effects of these changes on 
behaviour and ‘personality developments. The same note is 
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struck by Ginsberg when he says that it is the study of society, 
that is, of the web or tissue of human interactions and 
inter-relations. It is concerned with all that happens to 
human beings in virtue of their relations to each other.” 
Robbins, in his definition, lays emphasis on the fact that 
sociology deals with the whole man in relation to all the social, 
cultural and biophysical backgrounds. It does not study the 
individual only as a political man or as an economic man—but 
asa whole man in relation to all tho aspects of his milieu. It 
does not study man only as a wealth-getter and wealth-disposer 
88 in economics, or as one who has rights and duties in the 
political field as in politics, or man asa behaving organism as 
in psychology, but it studies man in his total social relations| 


hips 
which include all these aspects. The focus is on social 
relationships ; it studies culture, religions and other institutions 


because they throw light on social relationships. 


of social groups such as the family, 
occupational, religious and 
State. It studies thi 
place within group life ; it analyses such Processes of inter- 
action as competition, conflict, 

and assimilation and their res 


socialisation, It eXamines soci 
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Meaning and Definition of Educational Sociology 

Educational sociology is a sub-division of sociology. It 
is only recently that it has assumed great importance as a 
separate subject. Various names can be mentioned in con- 
nection with the growth of this subject. They are George 
Payne, John Dewey, David Snedden, C.C. Peters, Frederick E. 
Bolton, Lloyd Allen Cook, Willard Waller, George Counts, 
Allison Davis, Hilda Taba, Havighurst, Dollard, Slavson, 
Helen Jennings, Ross Finney in the U.S.A., Durkheim in 
France, Max Weber in Germany and W.O. Lester-Smith, Kart 
Mannheim, Sir Fred Clarke and Ottoway in England. Two of 
these names stand out prominently ; they did the pioneering 
work in propagating the importance of sociological thinking in 
education. They are E. George Payne and John Dewey. 

George Payne is often called the ‘‘Father of Educational 
Sociology.” He thought it was necessary for revaluing the 
whole educational process in the light of the principles and 
data of sociology. The development of personality or modi- 
fication of human behaviour which is the aim of education 
could be better understood if one knew the social or socio- 
logical forces that had their pressure on the human indivi- 
dual. In other words, personality development was the result 
of the interaction of the individual and his social environ- 
ment. Payne thought it was necessary to consider the social 
relationship and their place in’ the evolution of educational 
system because this would facilitate the understanding of edus 
cation as a means of social control. 

Payne organised the national society for the study of 
educational sociology, edited the Journal of Educational 
Sociology and published his well-known book “The Principles 
of Educational Sociology” in 1928, in which he describes 
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the effect of learning on group life and that of group life on 
learning. (‘He seeks to explain, further, how education as a 
social process may eliminate social defects, perpetuate desir- 
able institutions, group activities and attain, for society, the 
ideals and standards that it aims to achieve.” John Dewey 
the great American educational thinker, as we have already 
seen, has done a lot to popularise the idea of educational 
sociology by publishing his books “The School and 
Society’? and “Democracy and Education”, He said 
that the process of education has two sides—psychological 
and sociological. He laid stress on the latter by saying, “All 
education proceeds by the participation of the individual 
in the social consciousness of the race’? The child, he said, 
is to live in and for the community to which he belongs ; 
hence, true education comes through “the stimulation of the 
child’s powers by the demands of the social situation in which 
he finds himself.” He directed our attention to the social 
function of education—which it carried through the school as 
a special environment. It is through and in the school that 
the development within the young, of the attitudes and dis- 
positions necessary to the continuous and progressive life in a 
society, takes place. Thus the school is a social institution 
which, according to Dewey, purifies and idealises the existing 
social institutions and customs and is a 
children.) : 

In India, the educational system in ancient and mediae- 
val times was always actuated by the scciological thinking 
of the age. Not only was it determined by sociological 
factors, it modified and influenced those forces, 
British period, it was cut off from its roots. 
cational thinkers in India have begun to realise, 


living society for 


During thej 
Recently edu- 
in the words of 


a. 
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Prof. K.G. Saiyidain, “that any theory or system of education 
which fails to take note of and respond to most empha- 
tie forces of the contemporary environment, is futile and 
reactionary. It will never become thus an effective instrument 
of social reconstruction.......-...... {Any attempt, therefore, to 
define the nature or scope and functions of education must 
constantly be referred back not only to its directive ideals and 
purposes (Philosophy of Education) but also the urgent dynamic 
forces which are reshaping the pattern of society.” ) Taking 
cognizance of this fact, (Gandhiji, a great philosopher and 
sociological thinker of modern India, gave the Basic Scheme 
of Education. We have already seen that not only is the 
scheme proposed to bring about a social change but it is the 
social factors of a growing democracy that have gone into 
fashioning it. 

Having given a brief historical perspective to sociological 
thinking in education, we can turn our attention to the 
consideration of the meaning and scope of educational 


sociology. 
According to Brown, educational sociology is the study of 


the interaction of the individual and his cultural environment 
including other individuals, social groups and patterns of 
behaviour. Thus, social interaction is the key problem of 
educational sociology. Theindividual becomes a person as a 
result of this interaction. Even Ottoway thinks that the socio- 
logy of education is specially concerned with the influences 
of the social environment on the growing child. He remarks 
that educational sociology starts with an assumption “that 
education is an activity which goes onin a society, and its 
aims and methods depend on the nature of the society, in which 
it takes place........- It is concerned with educational aims, 
methods, institutions, administration and curricula in relation 
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to the economic, political, religious, social and cultural forces 
of the society in which they function. In the education of 
the individual, it concerns the influence of social life and 
social relationships on the development of personality. Thus ; 
according to Ottoway, the development of the child is to be 
thought of in relation tc society and culture. “It is not only 
that the individual cannot, in fact, grow up separated from his 
social group but that he becomes the kind of person he is, at 
any stage of development, by means of interaction between 
himself and his social and physical environment. 

Thus educational sociology is the Study of those phases of 
Sociology that are of significance for educative processes, 
especially the study of those which point to valuable pro- 
grammes of learning and controls of learning process. “Edu- 
cational sociologists believe that the school problems of 
greatest importance to the nation are not the problems of the 
school in any narrow, technical definition. They are the 
problems of society—they are the problems of all social insti- 
tutions...... They are the problems of social direction, of indi- 
vidual motivation, of scientific knowledge and of effective 
group action.” Educational sociology analyses and evaluates 
the groups and institutions in which learning takes place and 
the social processes involved in learning and teaching, It 
analyses and evaluates the social trends and ideologies which 
affect education. It helps us to understand how education can 
be a means of social control and social change. It throws 
light on human interaction and relationships within the school, 
the relationships between the school and the community. It 
emphasises that learning isa social process, It is the modi- 
fication of the organism in response to other organisms, and 
actuated by social motives and environments in the shape of 
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culture, values, taboos and symbols. It is the total cultural 
milieu in which and through which the learning experience is 
acquired and organised. 

Educational sociology will enable us to understand the 
complete development of the individual child, the social ; 
patterns that influence him, the cultural forces that modify him 
and produce such problems as delinquency. 

Scope and Field of Educational Sociology 


‘We have already referred to the scope of the subject-matter 
of educational sociology in the previous section when discussing 
its meaning. The scope includes the relation of education 
to various social forces, particularly culture, how culture is 
handed on through agencies like the school, the home, the 
religious organisation, the play group ete., how socialisation 
takes placeasa result of social interaction which involves 
such processes as competition, conflict, co-operation, accommo- 
dation and assimilation. It also includes such topics as the 
place of the press, the radio and the cinema as aids to social 
interaction and communication. Education as a means of 
social change and social control are other themes of study in 
educational sociology. It deals with „the impect of socio: 
logical thinking on the functions and aims of education, the 
curricula, school organisation and the methodology of teaching. 
The central theme remains to be the social relationships of all 
types and how they affect the personality development of the 
learner. 

Relation of Educational Sociology to Other Subjects 

We have already seen the relation between sociology and 
educational sociology. Educational sociology is a sub-area or 
division of sociology. Sociology studies the plural behaviour 
in totality, the social interaction, the social organisation and 
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institutions of all types including culture. In educational 
sociology, we make applications of sociological thinking in 
the domain of education. The educational sociologist studies 
learning as a social process and those groups and social 
relationships which modify the behaviour of the members of 
a community. He tries to understand the problem of aims, 
method and curriculum in education from the view-point of 
sociology. 

Educational Psychology is primarily concerned “with the 
laws of psychology applied to the acquisition, organisation 
and evaluation of experience or learning.” It tries to discuss 
the optimum conditions conducive to learning and teaching 
besides explaining how learning takes place. Educational 
sociology is primarily concerned with the applications of 
sociological factors to the learning and teaching experience. 
It tries to discuss the social conditions that are involved in 
the learning process. Both deal with the behaviour and 
personality development of the child, one from a psychological 
and the other from a sociological angle, one in terms of 
psycho-physical organism and its growth and the other in 
terms of the total social milieu. It must be noted, however, 
that there is a considerable amount of overlapping in the two 
view-points. 

Anthropology is the science of man, the comparative study 
of the chief divisions of man including somatic characteristics, 
social habits and customs, linguistics and pre-history. Cultural 
anthropology studies racial differentiation and the civilization 
of primitive man—his arts, myths, techniques, social institu- 
tions and his superstitions. “Social anthropology studies social! 
control through taboos; social organisation and institutions: 
such as property rights; the family and the tribe ; and other 
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behaviour patterns including ceremonials, rituals, and super- 
stitions.” Cultural anthropology and social anthropology— 
both deal with social organisation which is also the subject of 
sociology. Therein lies the similarity, but the study is made 
with a different emphasis. 

Social Psychology seeks to determine the nature of the 


psychological conditions of social life. It deals with the 
psychological factors involved in the formation of various 
groups and associations, and explains the behaviour of the 
individual as a member of a group. It explains the psychological 
factors involved in the formation of the crowd behaviour, 
the public opinion, the propaganda and other allied ‘social 
behaviours’. 
Limitations of Educational Sociology N 

Non can deny the fact that the influence of the work of 
anthropologists and sociologists on the study of education 
has considerably grown recently and is still growing. It 
is true that social factors are very important : they determine, 
to a large extent, what and how we perceive, think and feel. 
It is true that the sociological approach has made us conscious 
of the power of environment which is both physical and social 
as against the dominant importance of heredity in the 
educability of men and women. It has added to our realization 
of the scope and nature of education, both in school. and 
outside it. It has made education closer to the life of the 
child, and an integral part of society. Itis true that it has 
explained the process of education in a more comprehensive 
manner. But the sociological approach cannot take us very 
far indeed. It can never give us an adequate philosophy of 
education. It cannot provide us with any criteria or 
standards for the education of conduct. It tells us that 
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society has an impact on education and that educational 
aims, methods and curricula—the whole learning-teaching 
process is coloured by social factors, and that education should 
be given for society, but what kind of society? What are 
the ends of that society? What are the ultimate values of 
that society ? The sociologist cannot give us a real purpose in 
living. 

Anundue emphasis on the Sociological approach implies 
“that social habits and institutions are the whole cause or 
explanation of the individual.” Actually, as Niblett puts it, 
the sociological and psychological knowledge, at their best, 
remain external, descriptive and explanatory. This knowledge 
is not adequate to understand human beings and human 
groups. Real and complete understanding presupposes that 
every human being should be regarded as an individual who 
is experiencing life, who is living and feeling. After all, 
“education is concerned with men as living, feeling and 
potentially individual people, and not merely as members of 
a society.” Itis true that “we may be easily recognizable 
as members of a society but all the time we aro breathing, 
sensitive menor women too—......... No doubt the ways in 
which any individual comes to feel, to express himself, to will, 
and to act are largely governed by the ways in which other 
people in his society, and in particular special groups of 
people within it, have taught him to feel, to express himself, 
to determine and todo. But the feelings and the actions 


are neverthless his own and genuinely spontanoeus— 


springing from within him—however much their pattern may 
be seen if we look at it externally, simply to reproduce that 
of the surrounding society.” The sociological approach, if 
it is unduly emphasised, may reduce People to mere 
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functionaries in a society rather than help them to remain as 
individuals and persons. 

Thus the limitations of the sociological approach to the 
study of education are the limitations of any approach which 
tends to be objective and scientific. We need to go beyond 
sociology or social sciences to choose values on which we 
should base our society and our education. 

SUMMARY 

x, Meaning of sociology. Auguste Comte is the father of 
Sociology, the first genuine social scientist. Herbert Spencer 
and Frederic Le Play were others who helped sociology to grow 
into a distinct subject and a science, 

Sociology studies plural behaviour and social relationships 
of all types—groups, associations, social interactions, social 
institutions, social change and social control. w 

2, Meaning and definition of educational Sociology. 
John Dewey, George Payne, Durkheim, Max Weber, Karl 
Mannheim and others have brought out the importance of 
sociological thinking in education. John Dewey laid stress on 
the sociological side of the process of education and George 
Payne thought necessary the revaluation of the whole educa- 
tional process in the light of the principlesand data of 
sociology. The Basic Scheme of Gandhiji recognised the 
Sociological bases. The various definitions of ‘educational 
sociology’ bring out the importance of social factors in the 
learning and teaching process, the influences of society and its 
various forces on the educational aims, methods and curricula, 
All thinkers in this line regard education as an activity which 
goes on in a society and believe that problems of education are 
ultimately the problems of society and its various institutions, 
Education, for a sociologist, is at once a means and a result of 


social change and social control. me 
we Bh 
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3. Scope of educational sociology. The scope includes 
the study of social aims, the importance of culture, the social 
agencies of education, the process of social interaction, the 
impact of sociological thinking on aims, methods, classroom 
organisation and curriculum construction. 

4. Relation of educational sociology to other subjects. 
Educational sociology, sociology, educational psychology, 
anthropology and social psychology all are social sciences and 
deal with ‘man’ with different emphasis and bias in each case. 

5. Limitations of educational sociology. Educational 
sociology cannot provide us with the ultimate ideals and 
purposes in terms of which evaluation of human behaviour is 
possible. The tendency to regard social habits and institutions 
as the whole cause may ignore the individual altogether—with 
all his feelings, thoughts and urges. Human beings are not 
only members of society —they are individuals as well. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS: 
I. Note the contributions of Comte, Herbert Spencer and 
Frederic Le Play to the growth of sociology and: those of 
Payne and John Dewey to the devejopment of Educational 
-Sociology. 

` IL How would you define the nature of Educational 
Sociology ? Consider in this connection some of the definitions 
given by Brown, Ottoway, Cole and Cook. 

ILI. Describe, briefly, the scope and field of Educational 
Sociology and state how it is related to Sociology, Anthropo- 
logy, Educational Psychology and Social Psychology. 

IV. “The limitations of the sociological approach to the 
study of education are the limitations of any objective and 
Scientific approach.” (Niblett). Discuss this statement bring- 
ing out the implications of the scientifie approach and the 

limitations of Educational Sociology. 


k 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE IMPACT OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY ON 
EDUCATION 

We have seen in the previous chapter what educational 
sociology means and what its scope is. We have already hinted 
at the bias in education as a result of sociological thinking— 
the reorientation of objectives of education, the method of 
teaching and curriculum. We have also seen how the concept 
of education changes in the sense that the sociological side of 
the process is emphasised rather than the psychological and in 
that, education is regarded as a social activity involving both 
learning and teaching. In this chapter we shall deal with the 
same subject but in greater detail. We shall try to understand 
the impact of Education Sociology on the meaning of educa- 
tion, on functions and objectives of education, on the principles 
of curriculum construction and its contents and on the method 
or methods of teaching. is 

Society and Education in General 

It isan undeniable truth that “any educational system is 
dependent for its values an the purpuses of the community of 
which it is an institution,” Educational reforms cannot be 
discussed in vacuo, but are the outcome of changed communal 
values, Social movements make changes in educational pro- 
vision, methods, administration and curriculum imperative, 
This we have made clear in the chapter on Democracy and 
Education. Philipson, while deploring the cleavage between 
the philosophy of the Greeks and social practice which made 
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necessary the seclusion of the youth from society during the 
period of its education, remarks ‘‘that such a cleavage now 
would be almost as disastrous, in its results, as removing ® 
budding orchid from a hothouse into a snowstorm ; the orchid 
certainly would not flower.’ He goes on to say that the 
influence of society on education is imperative. It must bea 
social activity, a dynamic part of the social life of the whole 
community. Clarke has expressed the same idea by saying, 
“No writer on education, however much he may strive after 
universality of thought, can wholly shake himself free from 
the influence of time and place.” 

Wehave assumed in our discussion that society is dyna- 
mic; it grows and changes. And as such; these social changes 
must not only be reflected in education but also must affect it» 
How the changing society affects education has been well 
brought out by Dewey in ‘The School and Society.” Dis- 
cussing the importance of society with reference to education, 
he says, ‘Whenever we have in mind the discussion of a new 
movement in education, it is especially necessary to take the 
broader or social view. Otherwise, changes in the school 
institution and tradition will be looked at as the arbitrary 
inventions of particular teachers; at the worst, transitory 
fads, and at the best merely improvements in certain details... 
The modification going on in the method and curriculum of 
education is as much a product of the changed social situation: 
as much an effort to meet the needs of the new society that 18 
forming, as are changes in modes of industry and commerce.” 
“It is only by connecting education with the general march of 
events that the school can lose its isolated character.” Dewey 
has illustrated his {viewpoint by referring to the progress of 
science and how it has changed our religious ideas, 0U" 
interests, our habits of living. All these have influenced the 
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educational system, its methods and devices. The introduc- 
tion of manual training, shopwork, household arts and othe 
activities in the school is the direct result of these socia 
changes. The school as such has ‘a chance to become the 
child’s habitat, to be a miniature comraunity, an embryonic 
society”. The Basic Scheme of education illustrates the same 
truth. 

Of the various types of social factors that can and do in- 
fluences education, ‘economic’ and ‘political’ factors are the 
most important. The characteristic mark of education in a 
country, its organisation and administration, reflect the politi- 
co-economic situations that obtain in that country at a certain 
time. In a ‘subsequent chapter, we shall, see how political 
factors influence the system of education that operates in a 
country at a certain time. 

Economic Factors. The economic factors areas important 
as the political factors conditioning the theory and practice of 
education. Even the democratic idea of education which 
aims at dispensing equal educational opportunities cannot be 
realized on account of the disparity in the economic status of 
parents. Many a parent cannot afford the kind and amount o 
education that is desired due to this disparity. ` 

The system ofeducation depends on the economic type of 
the society for which that system is meant. The society, may 
be agricultucal or industrial. Dewey justifies the change m0 the 
curriculum of schools—the emphasis on practical occupations, 
because of the economic changes brought about by the 
Industrial Revolution and science. The Industrial Revolution 
and the emphasis on science caused @ conflict between od and 
New ideologies. I brought in its wake the use of experimental 
8nd laboratory methods in teaching various subjects. 
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Even the details of an educational system are affected by 
the economy that prevails. For example, the capitalistic 
system goes well with competitions and examination. On the 
other band, “the schools which insist that no one shall fail, 
that a curriculum must be found in which the humblest can 
succeed are only truly realistic in an economic system based 
on collectivistic effort.” Again, in the capitalistic system, 
distribution of wealth is faulty. The rich or the privileged 
classes get everything. Schools are not only controlled 
by them, they minister to their needs in every possible 
way. They are meant for their self-aggrandisment. This 
results in divergences in cultural outlook of the classes’ and 


masses, 
The economic changes have increased the importance of 


vocational aim in education, and that of industrial schools. 
The question, should the school subserve industry or should 
industry subserve the school and development of personality, 
has been brought to the forefront in industrial countries. 

The study of education in India under the British illustrates 
this inter-relation of economic factors and educational system, 
Tt was the economic motive that actuated the desire for the 
secondary and university education. This was a means to 
lucrative employments. Curiously enough, ‘technical educa- 
tion has been spurned in favour of the academic type for the 
Same reason.” The economic advantages that accrued to the 


academic education with its emphasis on English were not 
found in technical education. 

That economic standards of living and general poverty 
or richness of a country affect education is evident from the 
salaries of our primary school teachers and from the type of 
people who enter the teaching profession. Whereas in America 
@ primary school teacher’s annual salary amounts to about 
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Rs. 7,140, the corresponding annual aalary of a primary school 
teacher in India is Rs- 420 only. The economic standard of 
living is also reflected in the equipment of schools, in the type 
of school buildings, and in the utterly inadequate grants-in-aid 


system. 
Do we mean to say that education is a handmaid of eco. 


nomic factors? Itis true that certain economic urges are 
natural and innate in human beings. It is also a fact that a 
complete separation between economic and personal life can- 
not be affected. But education can and should provide powers 
“which hold in check the anti-social attitudes which our 
economic organisation fosters”. Education can modify the 
economic system gradually through a changed curriculum, 
through an intensive training in citizenship and right leader- 
ship. 
Educational Sociology and Meaning of Education 

Having outlined how society affects the system of education 
in general, we are now in a position to understand the impact 
of sociological thinking on its various aspects. 

Sociologically thinking, education is not the same thing as 
mere schooling, or the teaching or learning of a certain body 
of subject-matter. It is more than that. It is equivalent to 
the “development of character and personality by means of the 
Social life of educational institutions.’’ The social life consists 
of games, participation in dramatic and music and the mpna 
arts, religious observances, debates and digonssious; ea cuTeIOns 
and visits, ¿ e., all kinds of out-of-class activities. Again gogio: 
logically considered, education is regarded as a process in 
which there are two sides, psychological and sociologicol. Of 
these two sides, the sociological one is obviously more impor- 
tant to the educational sociologist who believes that true 
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education comes through “‘the stimulation of the ehild’s powers 
by the demands of the social situation in which he finds him- 
self”. One of the very important sociological factors is 
“culture”. Education is a social process which may eliminate 
defects in a society and may perpetuate desirable institutions, 
and group activities. The educational sociologist attaches 
greatimportance to one aspect of education, i.e., learning 
which, he holds, isthe result of social interaction and social 
motivation. It is a modification of the organism in response to 
other organisms. He regards education as a process of direct- 
ed learning: This implies the necessity of providing children 
with purposeful experiences so that they may become useful | 
citizens as a part of education. 

The idea of directed Jearning is brought out by Brown 
when he says, “According to educational sociology, education 
is the consciously controlled process whereby changes in 
behaviour are produced in the person and through the person 
within the group.” To sum up, we can say with Ottoway 
that education when studied from the sociological point of 
view is a study of social relationships—‘‘The sociology of 
education focuses upon the social forces through which the 
individual is developed, and the social relations by which the 
individual gains experiences.” 

Educational Sociology and Aims of Education 

Educational Sociology as such does not provide the aims 
of education. This is the function of educational philosophy- 
Yet sociological thinking in education has its impact on objec- 
tives and ends in education. Education should enable the 
individual “to make his life for him better—both as an indivi- 

dual and as a member of his society, more generally acceptable, 
richer, more Satisfying and significant to all concerned”. 
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Education should ‘‘bring a change not only in the amount of 
knowledge gained but in abilities to do, to think, and to acquire 
habits, skills, interests and attitudes which characterise a person 
who is socially accepted, technically efficient, personally well- 
adjusted and socially responsible.” The last sentence reflects 
the importance of the social aims in education or “socialisation” 
which, against the individual aim, is supported by educational 
sociologists. We have already discussed the social aim and 
its implications, As the thinking of educational sociologist 
is always in terms of the type of society that obtains at 
a particular time, the aims of education according to him 
now in an age of democracy will be those that prepare an 
individual for democratic living. As such, worthy home 
membership, vocation and citizenship will demand our 
attention. Democracy, accompanied by rapid industrial 
changes, will also consider the proper use of leisure as an 
important end in education. 

Educational Sociology and Functions of Education 

Connected with the question ‘what is education’ is the 
question “what are the functions of education”. awe have al- 
ready described the functions of education as aaa ina previous 
chapter and have seen how the functions and aims are inier 
woven. In this section we should see how educational 
sociology views the question of functions. Payne P 
from the viewpoint of educational sociology the une Py 
education were three in number, t.e., (@) assimilation of 
traditions, (b) development of new social patterns, and (c) crea- 
tive and structive role. 

ae should help in transmitting the folk-ways, mores: 
and other institutional patterns in social organise i The: 
transmission will be facilitated through “imitation pee inoul- 
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cation’ and with the help of such agencies as the school, the 
home, the religious organisation and the play or occupational 
group. Even the radio, the press and the cinema will perform 
the same function. ‘But education is not only to transmit the 
past cultural heritage, it is to help in the process of reconstruc- 
tion of our modes of living’—2.e., it is to develop new social 
patterns in such areas as health, leisure, vocation and home 
life. The reconstruction is imperative because of the scientific 
development and industrialisation which are disturbing the 
urban as well as the rural patterns of living, established for 
cenntries. The creative function lies in “providing for the 
development of open-mindedness to meet the changes which 
have already begun and which inevitably increase in our 
dynamic world.” The ability to think creatively is essential 
for social progress. 

Thus from the functional point of view, which is sociologi- 
cally affected, education can be regarded as a conservative 
force, a creative force and a critical force. These concepts have 
been more fully explained earlier. 

Educational Sociology and Curriculum 

The function of educational sociology with regard to the 
curriculum is two-fold : first, that it should be selected with 
a view to accomplishing the social purpose of education and, 
Second, that it should “be so Organised and related to method 
and classroom procedures that it may be an effective instrument 
of social control.” When choosing subjects and activities, 
let the needs of society be borne in mind. As the needs of 
Society are dynamic, the curriculum will also be dynamic and 
progressive. It should, therefore, be possible of revision and 
flexible, It should reflect culture, customs and environment 
of the community. Moreover, the sociological thinkers would 
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like the curriculum to be consisting of the knowledge and 
skills that the child needs, not only for his life now as a child, 
but also for future life as an adult. This view is shared by 
the Board of Education, London, and the Secondary Education 
Commission of 1952-53. The Board of Education says. “The 
curriculum should assist children to acquire or develop the 
habits, skills, interests and sentiments which they wil 
both for their own well-being and for that of the people 


l need 
among 
whom they will live.” The following sociological principles 


can be noted regarding the subject-matter or curriculum. 
They are based on discussions by Brown, Moore and Cole. 


(i) The curriculum should reflect the basic cultural values 
of the society it serves and at the same time should be an agent 
in the transmission of the highest values. 


(zt) “Curriculum planning should be based on the con- 
ditions, problems *and needs of society, and on the real 
concerns, problems and interests of pupils.” 

(iii) It should provide educational programmes that give 
them wholesome participating roles in society. This participa- 


tion is preparatory to responsible citizenship. 

(iv) “The subject-matter of the school (curriculum) must 

be functional in its relation to adult living and, concurrently, 
sya 3 
be udopted to the level of development of the child. ny 

(v) “The school programme should treat with dignity all 

z m z * rig S9 
worth-while vocations and services in community lifo. 

(vi) The curriculum should increase the ability of students 
to define and solve problems that are meaningfal jand 
important, the ability to communicate, to participate in citizen- 
ship processes and responsibilities and to develop wholesome 
attitudes inhuman relations. It should encourage students to 
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take responsibility for their actions and to take initiative and 
be creative in their outlook. 

(vii) As the concept of world society or world brother- 
hood is gaining popularity due to rapid communication and 
other scientific inventions, the concept of education for 
international understanding is, also gaining importance. 
Hence, the curriculum should prepare the child for the world 
society. \ 

(viti) The curriculum should be flexible and changeable— 
“It should change continually towards the more effective 


realisation of socially determined objectives” which are also 
under change. 


Bearing in mind these sociological principles, the curri- 
culum must include subjects like Health, Physical Training, 
Social Studies, Languages, Mathematics, Elementary Science, 
Music and Art, the Practical Arts, the Biological Sciences 
and a couple of vocational subjects at the secondary school 
level. 

Educational Sociology and Methods 

The method refers to the procedures and principles which 
the teacher can and does adopt to establish a relationship 
between the objectives and the curriculum. The teacher has 
to adopt some method or the other in order to realise the 
objectives with the help of suitable materials of instruction, 
The effectiveness of learning for social competency depends on 
the suitability of motives and procedures. 


The educational sociologist, according to Payne, judges the 
effectiveness of teaching method and technique in the light of 
three principles :— 


(i) “The method of teaching is effective only in so far as 
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the skills and knowledges acquired in the classroom are actual- 
ly made use of by the individualin his adjustment to social 
situations. 

(ii) The method of teaching must place pr.mary emphasis 
on social behaviour outside of the classroom. 

(tit) The method of teaching must seek to utilize the social 
forces operative in the social life in order to develop capacity 
for social adjustment. 

Further reflection over the question of teaching method 
willimpress on us that sociologically considered, co-operative 
group patterns of learning which lay emphasis on group 
interaction, co-operative and democratic planning will always 
be preferable to others. The sociological thinking cannot 
overlook the basic importance of sharing in the learning- 
teaching process. And, because personality development is 
one of the main concerns of education according to sociological 
thinkers, the method chosen should build and help in building 
personality which is emotionally stable and socially accept- 
able. The method, again, should develop problem-solving and 
constructive thinking. The socialised techniques, the project 
and group methods, techniques of group dynamics fulfil most 
of these conditions. Hence, discussion modes will replace the 
lecture or recitation method or the teacher’s dictatorial pro- 
nouncements, 

Some thinkers have criticised such socialised methods as 
‘soft pedagogy’. If one deliberates over the situation dispas- 
sionately and calmly, one will realize that “it actually means 
a programme of hard work in which each person reflects, plans 
and participates in bringing to pass a steadily improved Pee 
of learning and living—which is shared by all in pacouiesed 
living.” It issuch methods alone as will help us in realising 
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the objectives that we have outlined above. Such methods will 
produce the genuine ‘we feeling’—“a feeling that he (student) 
belongs and has a part in an enterprise larger than himself.” 
They will stimulate a spirit of social interaction that is an 
antidote to selfishness, they will lead to an integration of the 
school tasks as much asto the integration of the learner’s 
personality. They will releace the qualities of socia) leader- 
ship and emphasise the practice of social discipline besides 
developing self-confidence in a social setting. These methods 
will accentuate the significance of purpose in learning and will 
impress on the student the real meaning of ‘purpose’, Moore 
and Cole point out: “...... It is through group relationships 
(which are encouraged in socialised methods) that an individual 
becomes aware of what it means to work with a purpose.....- 
Purpose lies within the individual, but its source,the stimulation 
for its growth, the nourishment, comes largely from without, 
and for these sources to be meaningful, the individual must 
be identified with the group—he must belong.” 
SUMMARY 

1. Society and education. Educational aims, methods and 
curricula are influenced by society in general. Phillipson, 
Clarke and Dewey all have expressed this view. Of the various 
types of social factors, economic and political factors are the 
most important. The system of education depends on the 
type of the economic society for which itis meant. The 
economic factors influence even the details of the educational 
system. For example, in the capitalistic system, schools 
minister to the needs of the rich more than to those ofthe 
poor. 

2. Meaning of education. Sociologically considered, 
education is not mere schooling. It is a process in which the 
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sociological sides is important. It is a social activity, a pro- 
cess of directed learning, a consciously controlled process that 
brings about changes in the individual and group behaviour. 

3. The aims of education, which sociological thinkers 
hold, are the citizenship training and the social aim with 
all its implications. 

4. The function of education, according to educational 
sociologists; will be the assimilation of traditions, the develop- 
ment of new social patterns and the cultivation of creative 
thinking. Thus education is to be regarded as a conservative, 
creative and critical force. 

5. The curriculum, in the opinion of educational sociolo- 
gists, should reflect the basic cultural values of the society 
and its needs, should provide programmes that make social 
participation possible. It should be flexible and reflect 
changes in society from time to time and should stimulate 
such abilities as help in living a socially competant and uso- 


iei Cate method should provide skills and knowledges 


necessary for making adjustments to social situations, should 

Place primary emphasis on the development of social behaviour 
and social virtues. It should encourage co-operative planning, 
roup interaction, problem-solving and democratic thinking, 
The socialised techniques, the project and group methods, 
techniques of group dynamics are suitable methods, according 
to educational sociology. Such methods: have a number of 


ae QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


I. Evaluate the curricula at the Elementary and Secend- 
i i ds of society. 
ary School stages in the light of the nee ; 
II. Discuss the sociological implications of teaching method 
in school. Do you think the methods of teaching that obtain 
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in our schools fulfil the criteria laid by the educational 
sociologists ? 

ILI. How does educational sociology look upon the mean? 
ing and nature of education and educational objectives ? 

IV. What advantages are claimed by the educational socio- 
logists for their methods ? 

V. True education comes through “the stimulation of the 
child’s powers by the demands of the social situation in which 
he finds himself.” Discuss this statement of Dewoy, bringing 
out the relation between society and education. 

VI. In what different ways does education affect the social 
order ? Give examples. 

VII. How do the economic factors influence education in 
its various aspects ? Illustrate your answer with avecial refer- 
ence to India. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE MEANING OF SOCIALISATION 

In the last chapter we observed that one of the aims of 
education from the sociological point of view is to socialise the 
human child. In this chapter we shall attempt to understand 
the meaning of socialisation which is a continuous process 
throughout our life. 

Human behaviour is determined by both biogenic and 
sociogenic needs. In other words, our behaviour is determined 
by such motives as hunger, thirst, sleep, avoidance of injury, 
elimination and also by certain social attitudes, norms and 
values. ‘‘We, as grown-ups, donot eat, mate and sleep in 
any way, but in certain definite ways, with certain objects and 
in certain places which are mainly prescribed by our Special 
setting.” We have acquired certain tastes, goals and motives 
as the result of training on the part of grown-ups and by 
membership in play, school, home and other groups in 
accordance with the practices, values and norms prevailing in 
those groups or social setting. The child is gradually weaned, 
or is toilet-trained in a certain way. He is expected to eata 
certain number of times and certain types of food. He has to 
learn to speak a certain language in a certain manner. He 
has to learn certain attitudes towards objects and persons, 
certain duties and ways of dealing with parents, elders or the 
younger members of the family.: He has to learn certain roles 
as he passes into different stages of development—later 
childhood, adolescence and adulthood. All this refers to the 
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process of socialisation. It will be interesting to study how 
socialisation has been defined or described by various thinkers. 


Drever thinks that ‘“‘socialisation is a process by which the 
individual is adapted to his social environment (by attaining 
social conformity), and becomes a recognised, co-operating and 
efficient member of it”. Linton, Kroeber, Ruth Benedict, 
Margaret Mead, Radcliffe, Sapir and other cultural anthropo- 
logists regard socialisation as a process of acculiration or the 
process of taking on the culture of a group. Culture refers to 
habits, attitudes, traditions, knowledge, art, folkways, mores, 
customs ofa group. Inthe words of Martin and Stendlar, 
‘culture refers to the total way oflife of a people—that com- 
plex whole which includes knowledge, beliefs, art, morals, law, 
customs and any other capabilities and habits, acquired by 
man asa member of society. It may refer to institution- 
alised ways of dealing with the various problems, e.g., bringing 
up of children. 

Cook refers to socialisation as a process as a result of which 
children take on themselves the various social roles, social 
learning and developmental tasks. Everyone of us has to learn 
age roles, sex roles, job roles, status roles. He has to learn 
attitudes, values or behaviour compatible with society and @ 
few tasks according to the developmental stage. 


Some of the social psychologists identify socialisation with 
the process of social development which includes the develop- 
ment of social attitudes such as friendliness, co-operativeness, 
rivalry, social skills and social norms. Social development 
will help in the process of social adjustment because a socially 
developed individual has his allegiance to the common core 
values of the culture, transcending his own special interests. 
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The Freudians have given an interesting interpretation to 
the process of socialisation. They start with the assumption 
that the structure of personality has three basic constructs, #.e. 
the Id, the Ego and the Super Ego. The child starts with the 
Id, consisting of instinctive strivings that are set for gratifica- 
tion. Gradually the child is confronted with demands from the 
external world, especially demands which are not consistent 
with those arising from within. The child develops the Ego 
which represents reality, rationality and reasoning. It is 
because of the Ego that one does things in the context of reali- 
ty and not what one wishes. As the child develops, he incorpo- 
rates social injunctions, rules and regulations in his psychic 
structure. He takes over from other people certain socially 
accepted solutions of problems—from parents and teachers, In 
this way, he develops the Super Ego which often criticizes and 
checks the domination of impulses coming from the Id. Thus, 
according to psycho-analytical thinkers, the process of sociali- 
sation is closely identified with Super Ego development. But 
the development of the Super Ego in itself does not constitute 
the process of socialisation. It consist in the development of a 
balance of forces, between the Id (primitive, unreasonable 
man) and arbitrary society, represented in part by {the Super 
Ego and in part by the demands of the outside world. ‘‘The 
task is best accomplished by the development of a strong Ego, 
a reasonable Super Ego—together with the recognition of the 
nature of the Id...... It is a process by which the individual 
develops an Ego that supports the kinds of existence. and be- 
haviour required by the society in which he lives. It is a pro- 
cess again of developing the Super Ego which will enable him 
to satisfy the normal requirements of his society. 

Thus socialisation is a process in which a human being 
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strikes deeper root in society to which he belongs. It is a pro- 
cess in which he finds the fulfilment of his life in and through 
the increase and development of his relations with his fellows. 
“It consists in his all-round participation in the thinking, the 
feeling and the activities of the group. It means Jearning the 
complex set of inter-related patterns of conduct and thought— 
common ways of speech, of recreation, of choosing, of making 
a living, common patterns of belief about man, the world and 
society, common ideals, hopes and aspirations, standards of 
beauties, truth and others.” Not only does the individual get 


assimilated into the group by conforming with the group stan- 
dards, he develops and attains a personality. He acquires 


drives and motives which are socially sanctioned; his biogenic 
drives are directed in socially desirable channels; he learns 
social attitudes, habits, skills and knowledge which lead to 
social adjustment and social maturity. 
Socialisation and Social Interaction 

All socialisation implies social interaction. Socialisation 
which means behaving socially implies awareness of the pre- 
sence of others and reaction to others’ gestures and 
words. It isa process of coming in contact with others, of 
noticing others and responding to them and of evoking respon- 
ses of others to you. Social interaction, leading to socialisation, 
is at two levels, (i) primary, and (ii) secondry. Primary inter- 
action means interaction between the individuals. Secondary 
interaction means interaction between the individuals and the 
culture of their society —religious beliefs, artistic tastes, litera- 
ture, customs, morals, traditions and other institutions. 
Besides the levels at which social interaction takes place, there 


are various forms of social interaction. Park and Burgess pro- 
pose four forms of social interaction. 


qe aa 
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() Competition, 
(ii) Conflict, 
(tii) Accommodation, and i 
(iv) Assimilation. Some add ‘co-operation’ to this four- 
fold list. 

Competition implies mutual rivalry or struggle between 
two or more persons for the purposes of obtaining a non= 
divisible goal. It is a means of satisfying biogenic and socio- 
genic needs. Children may pick up competitive patterns from 
parents, siblings, play-groups or school-mates. Too much of 
competition, in certain cultures, results in anxiety and frustra- 
tion—and neuroses. The cultural conditions in the U.S.A. 
illustrate our viewpoint. 


Co-operation means co-ordinated effort directed towards 


When an end cannot be obtained 
it is most likely to occur to be 
used. We learn so many skills and forms of knowledge, habits 
and attitudes as a result of co-operation- It has been found 
that competitive behaviour is more effective when individua l 
achievement is the objective and co-operative behaviour is 
more effective when a group achievement is wanted. 
Conflict signifies mutual opposition or aggression. Conflict 
arises commonly in those cultures which approve of competition. 
Accommodation is a process of increasing mutual adapta- 
Tt consists in establishing a working 


a shareable or common goal. 
by purely individual efforts, 


tion and adjustments. 
relationship between conflicting individuals and groups. This 
process is at work in our relations in the family—between 
parents, between parents and children and between siblings 
and in school. 

Assimilation is the final product of social interaction. It 


consists in becoming identified with others’ interests ideology, 
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nity for appreciation, the time in which values get across 
into common experience......” 


The Nature of Education for Leisure 


Education for leisure should be given both at the school 
and adult levels in view of adult illiteracy. It should begin, 
however, in schools. Right attitudes can be more easily formed 
in school than afterwards in life. This is possible only if the 
emphasis is no longer laid unduly on passing [of examinations 
or on the completion of unimaginative home tasks oron the 
pursuit of academic activities only. In order to educate 
children for leisure, the school has to provide rich experiences, 
has to develop many-sided interests and satisfy the basic 
human desires. The ultimate aim in education should be the 
development of balanced personalities rather than the accretion 
of knowledge or teaching of a few skills. “Provision in the 
school ofa programme of free and creative activities, by 
way of crafts and hobbies, gives direction to youthful enthu- 
siasm and training for healthy occupations,.. ......... ” These 
will rescue the adult, later on, from the emptiness of idleness 


“and deliver him from the perversions of pleasure, and help to 
enrich, ennoble and recreate his life......” 


The following principles should help in selecting leisure- 
time activities or co-curricular activities :— 


(i) They should meet the needs of adolescent nature— 
their desire for social participation ànd peer grouping. 


(it) They should cater to a variety of individual needs, 
interests and capacities, 


(iii) They should give joy of constructiveness or creativity 
and thus conduce to emotional satisfaction. 
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(iv) They should be able to sublimate the human motives 
into socially desirable channels and thus have an ennobling 
effect upon the individual’s personality. 

(v) Leisure-time activities provided should be intimately 
connected with the socio-cultural environment and past 
traditions of the people whom the school aims at. serving. 

(vi) These activities should provide relaxation and develop 
mentally healthy attitudes. 

School games and sports, handicrafts, hobbies in relation 
to various subjects, music, keeping of pets and training of pets, 
reading of newspapers, magazines and books, carpentry, 
painting, gardening, modelling, collection of stamps, pictures, 
samples, coins, dramatics and discussions, membership of and 
participation in the activities of Boy Scouts, Junior Red Cross 
Clubs, Social Service Leagues, excursions and outings are some 
of the leisure-time activities that could be encouraged in 
schools.along with purely academic activities. 

The principles described above hold good even at the adult 
level. But an effective programme of education for leisure for 
adults can succeed only as a part of a well-planned system of 
social education or adult education. Social education centres 
in cities and villages candoa lot of work inthis direction. 
Tn order to educate adults for leisure, we will have to provide 
healthy leisure-time activities through the efforts of philan- 
thropic bodies, industry and Government besides discouraging 
certain leisure-time indulgences. Prohibition, enforcement of 
gambling laws, censorship of unhealthy pictures will be as 
necessary as the provision of such healthy activities as reading 

` clubs, folk-lore and folk-dance, discussion groups, social welfare 
work, parent-education courses informally conducted, 
dramatics, music, youth clubs, youth and adult cultural, 
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manners and attitudes—a process in which persons and groups 
acquire the memories, attitudes and beliefs of other persons 
and groups to such an extent that they become similar. The 
married partners get comptetely assimilated with each other 
after a few years of marriage. Children are gradually 
assimilated into adult society as they grow up and learn how 
to behave. Otherforms of social interaction which lead to 
socialisation are suggestion and imitation, Many of our 
habits, attitudes, patterns of behaviour, beliefs are the result 
of suggestion and imitation, suggestion being the process of 
taking over others’ ideas and beliefs and imitation being the 
process of taking over others’ action as a result of perceptual 
Teorganisation. _~ 
lucation as a Socialising Factor 
In order to understand how education, and for the matter 
of that school, is a great socialising factor, we should try to 
understand the meaning and functions of education. We have 
seen that education is a process of directed learning—a process 
which aims not merely at imparting skills, and knowledge but 
also at the development of personality. It not only conserves 
what is good in a certain society, it is to transmit cultural 
values and social heritage from one generation to the other. 
It has an important social function which we have already 
referred to in Chapter I. It has to modify human behaviour 
for adequate adjustments and develop personality within the 
framework of a milieu. Brown has brought out this function 
of education beautifully when he states: “Education is the 
consciously controlled process whereby changes in behaviour 
are produced in the person and through the person within the 
group..-Education in the highest sense has taken place when 
external controls have been accepted as convictions by the 
person and have thus become internal controls, It makes for 
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more effective participation in the total process of interaction 
in terms of various socially desirable values.” In the school, 
a specialised formal agency of education, the child is socialised 
to the point of communicating with others, of playing co- 
operutively, of showing sympathy and beginning to recognise 
the rights of others and of learning some control over infantile 
emotional outbursts. 
The school socialises the child as follows:— 


(i) By imparting socially desirable knowledge and skills 
and providing socially desirable experiences. 

(ii) By providing opportunities for social learning, group 
group work, games and other social activities such as 


learning, 
iscussion modes and various 


dramatics, projects, debates, di 
forms of democracy in school. 

(iii) By providing social interaction in various social situa- 
tions: (a) Students vs. students of different ages, (b) students 
vs. staff, (c) staff vs. staff, (d) school community vs. society 
outside the school. 

(iv) By providing social control through a body of rules, 
regulations, moral and social values; through social and moral 
studies and day-to-day situations which provide chances for 
practising those social and moral values—through social 
discipline. 

(v) By preparing pupils for different roles, by developing 
them into good citizens, increasing their social competitiveness 
increasing their initiative and independence; t.e., the abilities 
to cope with problems independently. 

(vi) Rewards and punishment and teachers’ behaviour and 


reactions to students. 
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Conditions of Effective Socialisation in School 

The educational thinkers hold that certain conditions in the 
learning-teaching situation must obtain in the school so that 
it may be an effective factor in socialisation. These conditions 
are as follows:— 

l. Andreson’s and Lewin’s experiments show that demo- 
cratic social climate in the school is more conducive to 
socialisation in its various aspects than the dominating be- 


haviour which has disintegrating influences on children’s 
behaviour. 


2. Absence of differences between the value systems of 
teachers and the taught. Conflict in values makes for social 
mal-adjustment, if it continues for a long time. 


3. Effective inter-personal relationships in the school— 
between the headmaster and staff, staff and staff, staff and 


students. Free mixing of inter-caste groups or income groups 
is necessary. 


4. Knowledge of and a constructive attitude towards our 
cultural and social heritage—values, norms and attitudes. 


5. Socialisation is easier if teachers can give much of them- 
selves to students. 


6. Learning situations should be motivated and reward- 
ing. 

7. An attempt should be made to develop the personality 
of the child—we should build up self-confidence, a feeling of 
Security and adequacy. Rejected children find it difficult to 
adjust socially and learn social values. 

8. Ample provision of socialised techniques and socialised 
methods of teaching and social discipline. 


x 
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9. Provision of healthy competition and rivalry through 
inter-group, inter-class games, debates and dramatics. 


10. Let the school provide school-community inter- 
relationships of various types. Let it be the center of commu- 
nity for various purposes. 


If education did not perform this function and if there 
were no social inheritance or cultural influences to be commu- 
nicated to the younger generation, we would have been a mere 
horde of animals. Education makes us realise that “apart. 
from the ties which bind us to others, we are nothing...The 
most crucial of all circumstances conditioning human life is 
birth into a particular socio-cultural pattern and still more 
crucial is the fact that education not only conserves these 
patterns or transmits them, but also reconstructs them and 
thus is socialising us all the time.” 


p SUMMARY 


x. One of the aims in education, from the sociological 
point of view, is to socialise the child. 

2. Meaning of socialisation. Socialisation is the process in 
and through which an individual is adapted to his social 
environment, takes on the culture of a group, adopts various 
social roles and learns various social habits and skills besides 
attitudes and values. Socialisation also implies the develop- 
ment of social behaviour. The Freudians indentify the 
process of socialisation with the development ofa balance 
between the [d and the Super Ego through the Ego. 

g. Socialisation and social interaction. All socialisation 
implies social interaction which takes place at ‘primary’ and 
‘secondary’ levels. Social interaction appears in such forms 
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as competition, conflict, co-operation, accommodation, assimi- 
lation, suggestion and imitation. 

4. Education is a great socialising factor. The school, as 
animportant formal agency of education, conserves the social 
heritage, transmits cultural and social values from one genera- 
tion to another, and modifies human behaviour and personality 
within the framework of \a certain social milieu. It provides 
socially desirable skills, experiences and inter-personal relation- 
ships of many types. It provides social control and prepares 
pupils for different roles of social significance, 


5. Conditions of effective socialisation. Education, and 
for that matter the school, must have certain conditions in the 
learning-teaching situation in order to facilitate the process of 
socialisation. These conditions are a democratic social climate 
in the school, absence of differences between the value systems 
of teacher and the taught, effective inter-personal relationships 
in the school, motivated learning situations, well developed 
children, socialised methods of teaching and social discipline, 
healthy competition and co-operation and many others. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Discuss the nature of the process of socialisation. How 
has its nature been defined and described by various sociological 
thinkers? 


11. Explain the following statements :— 


(a) “Socialisation is a process of accultration.”’ 


(b) “In socialisation, an individual strikes deeper roots 
in society.” 
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(c) “Socialisation is a process of developing an indivi- 
dual into a person.” 

III. In what way is educationa socialising factor? What 
conditions should the school satisfy in order to be an effective 
socialising factor? What can you say about an average school 
in India in this context? 

IV. What are the features of the Basic Scheme of educa- 
tion which make for socialisation of students ? Discuss. 

V. What is meant by social interaction ? In what forms 
does it manifest itself in our various social groups ? 


CHAPTER XVIII 
DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES 
Education for Citizenship 


We have seen how socialisation can be indentified with the 
process of social development. This includes the building up 
of social attitudes such as friendliness, co-operation, rivalry 
and others. We have also seen that social attitudes will help 
us in the process of social adjustment, because a socially deve- 
loped individual with desirable social attitudes has his alle- 
giance to the common core values of the culture, transcending 
his own special interests, 


That the development of social attitudes is important, has 
been also brought out in our discussion of Aims and Education 
for Democracy. For example, one of the aims in Education 
for Democracy is the development of the social outlook which 
includes social interesis and attitudes, concern for one’s fellow 
beings, sense of obligation to the group, social understanding 
and others. 


Educational thinkers in the past and of the present times 
bring out the importance of ‘attitude development’ when they 
remark that education is to modify human behaviour and 
modification of human behaviour is possible in and through 
the development of certain attitudes in the child. They often 
criticise the present system of education for its inability to 
foster the socially desirable attitudes the absence of which 
creates a distance between the individual and the society. 
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Meaning of Social Attitudes 

In order to realise the full significance of social attitudes 
and how they play an integral part in personality development 
and in education for citizenship, we should understand what 
an attitude is and how it is built up. 

According to Brown “attitude is an acquired and relatively 
fixed tendency to react in a given way in relation to other 
persons or to things.’ Krech and Crutchfield regard an 
attitude “as an eduring organisation of motivational, emotional, 
perceptual and cognitive processes with reference to some as- 
pect of the individual’s world.” In simpler words, an attitude is 
more than mere motives or emotions or perceptions. All these, 
however, have combined to make an attitude. ‘‘Some aspect of 
the individual's world” refers to persons, groups, situations and 
things, for example, an attitude of friendliness to a particular 

| person, an attitude of hostility to Harijans or to the military 
pacts. Once they are formed, they arouse our emotion and 
stir us up to some action or evoke feelings in us for doing 
certain things. In other words, they demand an action. 

Payne says that attitudes are those aspects of mental life 
that give direction to the whole development of Personality 
and determine the character and nature of behaviour. He adds 
that prejudices, sentiments and ideals and the like are examples 
of attitudes. Sargent regards attitudes as fairly consistent 
and lasting tendencies to behave in certain ways— primarily, 
positively or negatively—towards persons, activities, events 
and objects. 

Sherif, an eminent social psychologist, is of opinion that we 
can infer attitudes from people’s behaviour, both verbal and 
non-verbal. An attitude demands woe the individual reacts 
in a characteristic way to certain situations, persons or groups, 
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festivals, participation in the activities of community projects, 
religious activities and many others. 


SUMMARY 

Iı. Meaning of leisure. Leisure has been interpreted 
philosophically and sociologically. ln common parlance, 
leisure is a time during which one can do what one wishes. 
It denotes freedom from activities which centre round the 
making of a livelihood. 

2, The problem of leisure—its importance. Leisure as 
a problem is the product of modern mechanistic civilization. 
We now get plenty of leisure in big cities or industrial areas. 
Holidays and long vacation provide enough of leisure to 
students and teachers. Villagers get seasonal leisure. The 
demand for and availability of leisure have been increased due 
to democracy. 

3. The need of education for leisure. We need educa- 
tion for leisure because we generally waste our leisure hours in 
useless pursuits, we need it because education for’ leisure 
provides education for the whole man and for the whole life. 
It is needed in the service of the creative human urge and for 
making the deadening effect of mechanised specialisation less 
deadening and harmful. It is needed for providing constructive 
and emotional satisfaction and other normal values, Provision 
of leisure-time activities will ensure a well-balanced personality 
and will act both as prophylaxis and therapy in the area of 
juvenile offences and adult criminality. 

4. The nature of education for leisure. It should be 
given both atthe school and at the adult level. Certain 
principles such as meeting the needs of adolescent nature 
catering to a variety of individual interests, provision of emo- 
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tional satisfaction, sublimation of human motives, connection 
with culture and tradition and development of mentally 
" healthy attitudes, should be borne in mind when selecting 
leisure-time or co-curricular activities. 
QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
I. What do yon mean by ‘leisure’? In what way is 
‘leisure’ a problem ? Describe the forces which have brought 
it into prominence ? 
JL Justify the need of education for leisure. Give example 
to “support your answer. 
III. Discuss :— 
(a) ‘‘Upon the solution of the problem of leisure-time 
depends the moral and cultural tone of our society.” 
(b) ‘Change the character ofa nation’s leisure and a 
corresponding change in its culture and efficiency is 
bound to follow.” 
IV. What principles would you bear in mind when select- 


ing suitable leisure-time activities “for school children and 
adults ? Describe a few of such activities. 


V. Write a short essay on ‘‘Education for Leisure’’. 
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Social attitudes are also characteristic ways of reaction acquired 
by coming into repeated contacts with socia) stimulus situa- 
tions—persons, groups and the products of human interaction 
such as culture-patterns, customs, traditions. They constitute 
the main body of what is socialised in man. They are the 
concrete signs of the culture of his group. It is through them 
that the individual shows his membership of a group—a school, 
a family, a church, a union or association or a nation or a play 
group. Social attitudes reflect or represent one’s sociogenic 
motives as well as the regulation of his biogenic motives. 
They reflect the nature of ‘conforming behaviour óf an indivi- 
dual’—behaviour in accordance with a certain standard or 
norm. ; 

Although attitudes are predispositions to act in a given 
way, yet actual behaviour under specific conditions may be very 
different, For example, we may have an attitude of aversion 
toa person, but when we meet him in a friend’s house, we may 
great him warmly. 

An important feature of social attitude is their tenacity or 
resistance to change. Once we hold certain attitudes, we 
perceive only selectively. We many perceive new facts or data 
which are in accordance with our old beliefs and attitudes. 
Our old beliefs and attitudes, if they are particularly strong 
ones, have a tendency to ‘assimilate’ new facts and perceptions 
and make them fit into the “existing structure. Thus the basic 
beliefs and attitudes will not be changed. We hesitate to 
change our social attitudes because we may, thereby, lose 
social and cultural support or approval. New attitudes many not 


receive that social acceptance that is needed for security of the 
individual who hold the old attitudes. 


This does not mean that beliefs and attitudes, once formed 
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cannot be changed. Education, propaganda, new experiences, 
newer, frames of reference brought about by changing times 
and events, newer contacts with situations and persons—all help 
in changing our old attitudes and replacing them by other 
attitudes. 

How Attitudes Develop 

Psychologically speaking, attitudes grow in satisfaction of 
our specific motivational needs. They are also the result. of 
the process of perception and cognition. Many of our attitudes 
are adopted ready made by imitation of teachers, playmates 
and parents. 

In the development of attitudes, our intellectual growth 
plays an important role because what attitudes we form de- 
pends on what we perceive and how we perceive-the. world; 6n 
our intelligence, our ability to observe, reason and generalise 
or our ability to learn. Nobody can deny the fact that 
attitudes are learned and are the result of repetition and rein- 
forcement. Many factors and situations influence the develop- 
ment of attitudes, such as the type of schooling that the 
individual has, the type of home the individual comes from, 
the parental attitudes, the attitudes of friends, teachers and 
siblings. Many of oar attitudes are the result of deliberately 
planned education, deliberately planned religious training and 
influences and propaganda. For example, the curriculum 
could be so planned as to engender the feelings of friendship 
towards other communities and races. Or propaganda could 
be planned through the radio, the press and the television re- 
garding the irrationality and unfeasibility of Anti-Harijan atti- 
tudes on grounds both of humanitarianism and democracy. In 
others words, availability of certain facts or knowledge may 
affect certain attitudes. 
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One of the most important factors is the group support or 
group identification. Attitudes are acquired as a result of the 
process of social adjustment. We accept certain attitudes 

because others have them, because ‘having them’ means status 
in the group; it gives a ‘we-feeling’. Actually, the degree of 
‘we feeling’ determines the extent to which a group attitude is 
accepted by the person. 

‘Civic Attitudes—Training in Citizenship 

Social attitudes include civic attitudes. The emphasis in 
‘civic attitudes’ is on the building up of citizenship or ‘character 

education’ or developing a sense of ‘civie responsibility’ in our 
pupils. Civic attitudes, like social attitudes in general, imply 
social interaction. 

Payne thought that the development of civic attitudes is one 
of the social functions of the school. Children come to school, 
not only to learn lessons in conventional subjects, but to learn 
how to live outside of the school...... “they come to school to 
learn to be healthy, to acquire civic practices, participate 
actively in home betterment, to learn to participate in groups, 
to properly utilise leisure and thelike.” Teachers, Payne 
adds, should start out deliberately to build this attitude into 
the lives and practices of the children. The school should be 
so organised that the children themselves become progressively 
conscious of this purpose which the school should serve in 

their lives. i 
Brown bas analysed this problem very beautifully. He 
thinks that development of civic attitudes requires four 
things :— 
(î) Development of primary group values. 
(i) Developing in the children a deep appreciation of the 
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struggle of mankind to achieve social organisation 
through the study of Civics. à 

(itt) Providing a realistic social {interaction in the school- 

activities for training in citizenship. 

(čtv) Providing opportunities for selective leadership, 

In order to develop primary group values the classroom 
should provide opportunities for shared responsibilities— 
children and teachers to work together in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion to achieve common ends and purposes. Every individual 
member of the class should feel that he has a status in the 
group. He is conscious of hisrights and at the same time 
recognises his duties and therights of others. The school 
Should function as a community. “By living and working in 
the school community, the young people learn that rights 
involve responsibilities, freedom implies restraint, that mem- 
bership of the school community carries with ita sense of 
responsibility for the welfare and good reputation of the school 
as a whole .” Group methods of teaching , class projects and 
group competition can help a great deal in this respect. 

Every child should be given, within the range of his level 
of maturity, a deep appreciation of man’s struggle to achieve 
Social organisation. The child is to see how and why institu- 
tions have developed —institutions like the family, the school, 
the municipal committees, the court of justice, the legislature” 


“re 


and others. He should learn to think effectively and be able r 


to discriminate between behaviour which is civilised and which 
is not civilised. The study of civics as a subject will help in 
realising this, to some extent. Again, history, geography, 
literature, science, mathematics can be taught with reorienta- 
tion towards citizenship training and thus much can be 
achieved in this direction. History describes the growth of 


. 
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civilisation, depicts for us the human purposes and ideals 
behind human institutions. History could be taught so as to 
engender the ideals of internationalism. Geography, if treated 
humanistically, candevelop community feeling and purpose 
and make us realise the unity of mankind. Literature has its 
ethical appeal. It depicts life and interprets it not solely from 
the standpoint of the individual but from that of his relations 
to others. Proper teaching of science will inspire respect for 
law and order. It will contribute to the intellectual training 
for citizenship. Mathematics, properly taught, will discourage 
looseness of thought and irrelevance—qualities which must 
not be developed ina good citizen. 

The third step in the development of civic attitudes is 
the provision of activities which will train in citizenship and 
will develop social interaction, varying with the age and 
ability of the individual to participate and appreciate these 
social experiences. This can be achieved by providing such 
activities as the school parliament and councils, children’s courts 
to try cases of discipline, organisation of play activities, the 
‘drdmatios, the literary and debating clubs. The various aspects 
of the welfare of the school and community could be handled 
by children and teachers together in select committees, without 
any interference from teachers. The school could extend its 
arms into society and participate in solving many of the 
dee which the latter is facing—e.g., education, sanitation 
and health. The participation of students in the community 
| Projects enables them to realise these social values and dis- 

charge their civic responsibilities, 
e a A provide i opportunities for í selective 
deniable fact th TE evelop civic attitudes. It isan un- 
at neither all can be leaders nor are all bor? 
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with qualities of leadership. Leaders have to be selected and 
trained. The civic sense involves this recognition. Leaders 
are needed in all situations involving human relations. All 
the con-joint activities of the school which we have referred to 
above involve human interaction: hence there isa need for 
Proper leaders, The school has to select the right type of 
boys and girls and then to train them. Democratic methods 
of teaching, democratic discipline, provision of self-government 
in the school, role-playing by selected pupils who have 
prestige within the group, understanding of group member’s 
needs, organisational skills, adaptability and ability to create 
and maintain morale—all will train for leadership. 

One of the problems in India is the replacement of. class, 
caste and communal attitudes by healthier, national attitudes, 
Various classes, caste groups and communities have developed 
in the course of time certain ‘in-group’ attitudes because of 
which members of these groups regard themselves superior to 
members of other groups. They show hostility, discrimination 
to members of other groups—or ‘out-groups’. These in-group 
feelings lead to ‘ethno-tentricism, to a fanatic underrating of 
other groups’ accomplishments, self-glorification and aggrandise- 
Ment of in-group mores, folkways, culture at the cost, some- 
times, of inter-group’s language, traditions and culture......... 
The task of education, in India, therefore, must be definitely 
directed towards the building of new attitudes as well as 
the reconstrnetion of old attitudes. The Secondary Education 
Report has drawn our attention to this problem just as 
emphatically as the addresses of our educational leaders. 
Education will be able to deliver the goods through changed 
emphasis in teaching different subjects and through the 
development of the concept of cultural pluralism—which tries 


to preserve the cultural heritage of each group. 
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` Even the movement of ‘cultural democracy’ isa laudable | 
attempt in the same direction. This will be achieved through 
activities of inter-cultural education, study of subjects related 
to minority culture and inter-group classes. Above all, poets 
artists, writers, politicians, workers, soldiers, teachers repre- 
senting various culture-groups will be working towards one 
goal—the good and greatness of their country. 

The effort for the change of narrow, ethno-centric attitudes 
will prove abortive, if schoo] does not get the support of other 
social groups and if the various agencies of education do not 
work in co-ordination. 


SUMMARY 


1. Importance of social attitudes. The development of 
social attitudes is implied in the process of socialisation. They 
are important because they lead to social adjustments. 

2. Meaning of social attitudes. An attitude is an acquired 
and relatively fixed tendency to react in a given way in relation 
to other persons or to things—It is more than motives and 
emotions—Attitudes give direction to our behaviour. Attitudes 
once proved and developed, show tenacity or resistance to 
change. 


3, How attitudes develop. Attitudes are the result of the 
processes of perception and cognitive reorganisation. Imitation 
plays an important role in it. Schooling, family mores, 
family training, play groups, propaganda religious training — 
all influence the development of attitudes. 
tion is an important factor in attitude develop 
change. 


4 Civic attitudes and tr: 
tudes incldde civic attitudes 


Group-identifica- 
ment and attitude 


aining in citizenship. Social atti- 
—attitudes which develop ‘citizen- 
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ship’, Civic attitudes will be developed in our schools if we 
Provide opportunities for the development of primary group 
values, if children are made to appreciate the struggle of man- 
kind to achieve social organisation through the study of 
civics and other subjects, if we provide activities for training 
in citizenship, such as self-government and if schools provide 
Opportunities for selective leadership training. 

5. Class, caste and communal attitudes in India have to 
be replaced by healthier national attitudes. For this purpose 
we need to develop the concept of cultural pluralism, cul- 
taral democracy and emphasis on national values; we need 
to utilise all the agencies of education for one end. 

PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS 


I. What is a social attitude? What is the importance 
of social attitudes in life ? 

II. How do the social attitudes grow? What factors play 
their part in the development of social attitudes? 

III. What do you mean by ‘civic attitudes’ ? How can 
they be developed in our schools ? : 

IV. What can be done in our schools for ‘training in 
citizenship’ 2 Describe a properly thought-out programme of 
work towards this end, 


CHAPTER XIX 
SOCIAL AGENCIES OF EDUCATION 


We have seen how education has three important functions 
in’ terms of society. It has to perpetuate the social and 
cultural heritage which one generation has inherited from the 
other. This social and cultural heritage comprises expreiences, 
customs and values of the people. Besides this conservative 
function, education has to develop new social patterns and thus 
play a creative and constructive role. Society has developed 
a number of specialised institutions to carry out these functions 
of education, These institutions are known as the agencies 
of education. We can even describe them as the agencies 
of socialisation inasmuch as education and socialisation are 
identical in many ways. 

Types of Agencies 

Some of these agencies are formal, set up more or less 
deliberately by society. Such agencies have been specifically 
created with the specific objective of carrying out the various 
functions of education. The school, the church, libraries, organis- 
ed recreation centres are some of the formal agencies. Of these, 
the school is the most important. Informal agencies include 
institutions which diffuse and transmit culture and knowledge 
from one generation to another in an informal, unorganised 


manner. The family, the play group and the community are 
some of the informal agencies. 
Agencies of education have been 


described as active or 
Passive as well. 


Active agencies are so-called because they 
280 
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provide education through personal interaction of the parti- 
cipants. Education, in the case of active agencies, implies a 
two-way process; the educator and the educand are influencing 
each other ; thus, the learning situation becomes dynamic. For 
example, the family, the play group, the school, the church, 
the social clubs, the youth organisations of all types are active 
agencies because all these involve personal interaction to 
Some degree or the other. All these provide opportunities 
for social interaction expressed in such forms as co-operation, 
conflict, competition, assimilation and accommodation. In 
the family, every member is influencing the behaviour of 
the other members or the family as a whole just as the family 
as a whole is influencing every member. The school is in- 
fluencing the individual’ patterns of behaviour, although the 
individual, to a lesser degree, is modifying the patterns of the 
School. And if the individual happens to have leadership 
qualities, he makes an important impact on the school society 
in its various aspects. 

There are agencies in which the interaction is a one-way 
Process. The interaction that exists between parents, parents 
and children, between the teacher and students is a two-way 
Process whereas the movies, the radio, the press ‘influence 
the behaviour of people, without being influenced themselves.” 
The immediate two-way interaction is not possible in the 
case of such agenciesas the movies, the radio and the press, 
The picture-goer may witness a picture and may feel satisfied 
or sad or happy. But the reactions, cannot, immediately, 
bring about or evoke any reactions in the actors, the director 
or the story-writer. The listener to the radio and the reader 
of newspapers, similarly, cannot, influence the radio artist, the 
singer, the writer or the editor or the correspondent in that 
immediate person-to-person manner. 
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The School 

In the previous chapter as well as in Chapter I we have 
seen how the school has been designed as a specialised agency 
for educating the young members of society. There was a 
time when all education was given by informal agencies such 
asthe church and the home. But as society became more 
complex and culture developed various specialised expressions, 
it was thought necessary to have anew agency which could 
transmit the social and cultural heritage more efficiently, more 
deliberately and Systematically. With the development of 
written language and the number system, the school was 
established in China, Egypt, Babylonia, India, Greece and 
Rome. The formal schooling, in the beginning, “was con- 
fined chiefly to those areas of highest culture accumulation— 
written language, religion, philosophy and mathematics, and 
given only to the children of priestly and noble families.” It 
was the informal agencies, however, which educated the gene- 
Tal population. That “all the children of all the people” 
should be educated in schools is a very recent development. It 
isan expression of ‘democracy’ which has dominated the 
thinking in a few countries and even in these countries the prin- 
ciple of Sending every child to school is being practised rather 
slowly and incompletely, 


We have observed above that the school has become an 


the knowledge of the 
ation, the knowledge 
by biological, medical and 
story, international affairs, 


effects of the fast-increasing industrialis, 
of the human body brought about’ 
allied Sciences, the knowledge of hi 
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ete. A mere casual approach to this knowledge,\as is assumed 
in’ receiving instructions from home or the church. will not 
carry us very far. The school has become all the more im- 
Portant because of certain sociological changes too. The home, 
and the church are losing their hold on the people and have 
thus lost their educational functions, 

The school as a formal agency of education imparts to all 
members of society the minimum general culture—the mini-. 
mum knowledge of some subjects that is necessary for living 
a useful and successful life. The minimum knowledge which 
every citizen should have is that of one’s language, arithmetic 
Social studies and natural sciences. Again, the school has to. 
Prepare each student asa responsible citizen of a modern 
democracy. A responsible citizen understands the implications. 
of rights and duties. Recently, it is being realised with greater 
emphasis that our young boys and girls should get education 
according to their aptitudes and intelligence. In other words, 
our schools should cater to vocational education. This func- 
tion has devolved on the school because in the economy of 
life today, the apprenticeship system is fast disappearing. 
Moreover, the number of vocations needed now, in the light 
of the complicated culture, is greatly increased. This necessi- 
tates a special institution like school which can impart voca- 
tional education according to the needs of society which it 
Bayes. 

An important function which the school has to perform. 
today is of character education or moral education. The home 
and the church cannot perform this function so adequately now 
as they could do some time back, as they have lost their hold 
On the minds of the young. In schools, through the provision. 
of various con-joint activities and through a greater personal 
interaction, this is very much possible. 
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The school has to reconstruct society through study and 
research in the higher branches of learning. Transmission of 
culturé as it exists is not the only function, as we have said 
before. It is in this context that we can discuss the functional 
possibility of education as a means of social change and social 
control (see the last chapter). Dewey ascribed to school this 
dynamic function—the function of reweaving and vitalising 
the social fabric, the function of constantly reorganising and 
reconstructing human experience. 


The Home or the Family 


The family is an important informal but active agency of 
education. It was the original social institution from which 
all other institutions developed, according to Ballard. He 
says, “Originally, the family was the all-inclusive social 
institution. All human activity centred in the blood-bound 
groups, hence all human relationships were comprehended by it. 
Itis only within comparatively recent times that the social 
order expanded beyond the control of the familial group.” By 


allhuman relationships is implied economic activity, play 
activity, education, religious activity, ete. 
é 


The family is important as an agency of education or 
socialisation because it is the institution to which every indivi- 
dual is born. It is one of the most significant primary groups— 
the groups “which are first in influencing the individual and 
in shaping his attitudes and behaviour patterns’, Frank 
indicates the importance of the family by saying that it is the 
only institution which is an essential agency for child-rearing, 
socialisation and for introducing the child to the culture of 
the society, thereby shaping the basic -character-structure of 
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our culture and forming the child’s personality.” Thus, the 
family, being a primary group provides intimate face-to-face 
association and interaction which is more educative than any 
other personal interaction. It satisfies most of the needs of 
the child and provides emotional experiences which may 
stimulate or retard the learning activities of children. Again 
the family has a virtual monopoly of the child’s time and in 
serving his needs. If: ‘rapport’ is of any significance in 
teaching-learning situations, the family provides the greatest 
possible opportunity for establishing this ‘rapport’ because 
of ‘love’ between various members and the possibility of 
suggestions being given and practised. 

We must point out here that the family in order to be an 
effective agency for education should be a well—integrated, 
happy family. This implies harmonious relation between 
parents, absence of bickerings and dissention, affectionate and 
acceptant relationships between parents andi the child and 
healthy, impartial sibling inter-relationship. It is such a 
family only as can develop the right type of activities for learn- 
ing in school or in the home. x 

The family has had varied educational functions in the 
past. These have changed with times, with” changing tech- 
nological advancements, with changing economic »conditions 
and gocial crises. The family in India, for example, was the 
centre of moral education. The older members of the family 
thought it was their duty to acquaint ‘the younger members 
with the family’s moral code. The family imparted a certain 
type of religious teaching through religious ceremonies in 
which every member participted. The family determined 
the type of social relationships that its members could 
have outside. It decided the role and status of every member. 
The fixed roles and statuses resulted in rigid or fixed types of 
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social interactions within the family or outside. The younger 
members were always to obey the elders in the family or out- 
side. The family in India has been a centre of social activities, 
hence, it was an important agency for developing social 
behaviour and attitudes. Again, the family has been responsi- 
ble for vocational education as well. Sons inherited and 
learned what their fathers ‘professed’. Professions were passed 
on from fathers to sons, Once upon a time it used to be self- 
sufficient even in its economic functions. 

The family, now, has different roles. it is in the process of 
disintegration. The big joint families of the past are disappear- 
ing and in their place we have smaller families in which the 
contacts between various members are becoming less and legs 
every day. Itisno longera centre for social activities or 
recreation. Now people go outside, to the pictures or theatres. 
The family code of morality is coming in conflict with the 
social code. Religion is an individul affair new. Society is 
gradually losing control over the type or nature of religous 
education. And as vocations now-a-days are becoming highly 
specialised and varied, the family is inadequate in the sphere 
of preparing its.members for vocations that were followed by 
the elders. This is more true of urban economy than of rural 
economy. Moreover, vocations need a long and specialised 
preparation which the family cannot provide. 

In spite of all that we have said above, 


that the family is still one of the most fund. 
for education inasmuch as 
tudes and habits. 

receiving affection, 
ness” to children— 
teaching cannot be 


we cannot deny 
amental agencies 
it causes the development of atti- 
It continues to be a source of giving and 
a source of giving security and “belonging- 
a feeling whose importance in learning and 
Overlooked. It still takes a considerable 
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responsiblity for caring of its members in adversity—the 
function that has been taken over by the State in England and 
the U.S.A. It still makes for highly educative interactions, 
It can provide cultural opportunities and can integrate the 
desirable influence of school and community by guiding the 
child’s attitudes, habits and philosophy of life. This neces- 
sitates the presence of a harmonious relationship between 
school and home, between teachers and parents. This implies 
a conscious and active interest on the part of parents in the 
activities and progress of their children in schools......... Thus 
the family is no longer a place for formal education, yet “it 
remains a key institution in the transmisssion of the cultural 
heritage and in social survival.” 
Play Groups 

Play Groups of young children exercise a considerable 
influence on their personality development and thus on their 
education. ‘Théy consist of children from two or more families 
who have aggregated to play together. It is true that play 
groups of children are generally small and not well organised, 
yet they give equal chances to boys and girls to participate in 
Play activities and equal chances to every member to assume 
leadership of the group : hence, in these play groups leader- 
Ship shifts from one member to another. The activities of 
these play groups are highly imaginative. Play groups of 
teen-agers “become more fully organised, leadership becomes 
better established, membership more selective and differentiat- 
‘ed especially by sexes, activities more selective with one play 
group differentiated from another.” In the case of play 
groups for younger children, the activity itself is the basig 
for the organisation of the play group whereas in case of play 
-Stoups of teen-agers, the group-organisation is not determined 
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by the activity. The group, in the words of Brown, “exists 
independently of a specific activity and selects the various 
activities in which it will engage.” 

Play groups are highly educative. The following are the 
learning and educational values that emerge out of participation 
in such groups :— 

1, Children learn to co-operate with other children, as 
well as team play and the rules of the game. They learn to 
respect others’ rights and privileges. 

2. Play groups provide opportunities for both leadership 
and followership training. 

3. Not only do the children learn to co-operate, they 
develop social attitudes, group values and the ability to go 
beyond one’s egocentric interest into concern for the group 
activity.” 

4. Play groups provide chances to all children from all 
socio-economic strata to play together and thus become con- 
scious of the differences that exist in attitudes, values and be- 
haviour in various groups of children. 

5, Play groups are useful in learning the vocabulary of the 
group and in “providing the first experience of inter-group 
opposition.” —The latter is possible because members of the 
group may ‘compete for status and, through opposition 


within the group, discover their role, always seeking to im- 
prove it.” 

6. Play groups have all the advantages which play has for 

- a child’s development in the physical, emotional and mental 

areas. 

TS The carefully supervised play groups may become 
therapeutic media for various types of children— aggressiv 
timid, hostile or withdrawn children. 
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Youth Organisations and Movements 

Educational thinkers, all over the world, have given con- 
siderable attention to the problem of youth organisation move- 
ments asa factor in their education. The great concern over 
the nature and quality of such organisations can be ascribed 
to the youth movements of Germany and Italy. England took 
this question seriously after World War II. The Government 
charged the Board of Education, towards the end of 1939, 
“with a special responsibility for looking after the needs and 
interests of young people who had left school and started 
WOrk soles » A Youth Advisory Council was appointed to 
advise the Minister of Education. Such a need was felt 
earlier in the U.S.A. where boys’ clubs were established in 
some States as earlier as in 1860......Now there are more than 
320 youth organisations in the same country including such 
organisations as the Red Cross Organisations, Boy Scouts of 
America, Young Men Christian Associations, 4-H. Clubs, 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Pathfinders of America, Ameri- 
can Youth Hostels, the Future Farmers, Young Farmers. Only 
recently, the Minister of Education, Government of India have 
realised the importance of such organisations and have started 
a section in the Ministry under the name of ‘Youth Welfare 
Section’. This section has organised Youth Festivals on an 
all-India basis in Delhi. The various States in India are in- 
creasingly becoming alive to the need of organising these youth 
festivals and movements. Youth hostels are being built in 
various cities of the country. 

These organisations have been established with the purpose 
of providing concrete activities in the ‘form of games, 
gymnasium programmes, music, dramatics, handicrafts, voca- 
tional classes, specialised skills in agriculture and home making, 
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These concrete activities are expected to give satisfaction to 
the adolescent whose interests are increasing in number and 
who wants to find a meaning and purpose in life. 

In order that youth organisation and movements should 
perform their real educative functions adequately, there are 

. certain criteria and principles :— 

(3) Youth movements should be non-political and secular. 
The exploitation of youth movements for political ends can 
do incalculable harm to the nation as a whole. 

(ii) Youth movements should be a national movement in 
the real sense of the word and should be based on the social 
and cultural ideologies of the nation. . 

(iii) The government or the civic groups should see that 
a large number of young people get an opportunity for parti- 
cipation in the programme of these organisations. The pro- 
grammes should be flexible enough to allow for individual 
growth and initiative. $ 

(iv) Youth organisations should satisfy the psychological 
needs of the young people. Their programmes should provide 
opportunity for creative self-expression, should stimulate them 
to think for themselves, to learn to assume responsibility, new 
experiences and new adventures which satisfy their basic needs 
and thus enlist and maintain their interests. 

Tf youth organisations have been adequately established 
and their work properly planned they will help the young 
participants to build up their character by offering a philo- 
sophy of life and socially worthy ideals. They can offer useful 
physical, social, aesthetic and cultural education by providing 
the corresponding activities. If Properly organised, they can 
provide useful discussion on Problems of occupational choice, 
health, nutrition, human behaviour, inter-personal relationship, 
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safety education, racial understanding and tolerance, our 
neighbours, defence of the country, hobbies and other re- 
creational pursuits and problems of adjustments. Other active 
agencies are the church and the community. 

Passive Agencies of Education 

Passive agencies of education include the cinema, the radio 
and the press (the reading of popular newspapers and maga- 
zines). These are the mass media of communication which 
impinge themselves on all members of the community in 
some way. We shall take up only two of these, the cinema 
and the radio. 

The Cinema. The cinema is a very popular and powerful 
agency and an effective instrument in modifying human be- 
haviour and in disseminating cultural values and habits. Its 
popularity and effectiveness may be due to many reasons. In 
this materialistic world, materialistic values are highly signi- 
ficant. The cinema stars, the directors, the story-writers and 
the music players are all known as people who are making a 
lot of wealth. Hence, these people are held in great social 
prestige. This makes for the effectiveness of suggestions that 
we get from them. Moreover, the cinema makes an appeal to 


` “our senses, to our imagination and arouses & variety of emo- 


tions and thus succeed in developing and capturing the 
spontaneous interest of the audience”. The appeal is made 
through word, sound, colour, through action and depiction of 
love, sorrow, anger, revenge and other basic human motives 
and emotions. 

That the film has great educational possibilities cannot be 
denied. Tho Film Inquiry Committee of 1951, with Shri SK. 
Patil as its Chairman, stresses «the various directions in which 
the film not only can supplement the work of the teacher ‘but 
achieve results which no amount of oral teaching can bring 
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about particularly in the presentation ofa subject beyond 
the normal visual reach of the pupil, whether it is history, in- 
cidents connected with past periods, geography or biological 
processes that cannot be seen directly. 

Various experimental studies made in the U.S.A., England 
and other countries show that movies modify the behaviour 
patterns of individuals and influence group standards of 
conduct. They succeed in doing so because they make the 
working of such processes as identification, imitation, and 
‘stereotypes’ possible. The process of ‘opposition’ operates in 
the sense that “it creates opposition between the standards of 
conduct portrayed on the screen and those of the real world 
of the child’s home and community”. Children and adolescents 
imitate the film stars. They copy their mannerism, dress, 
hair styles, attitudes and methods of speech. They bring 
new social habits into their every-day lives. The films have been 
found to arouse such unpleasant emotions as fears and 
tbe joy in seeing the thrilling events. Some children can 
gather some factual knowledge of some value from the com- 
mercial films. A couple of research studies show that the 
cinema encourages anti-social conduct. There are very few 
films produced in India which have positive educational’ 
values. Of coures, what we have said so far is true more of 
‘commercial films than of educational films or children’s films. 

The educational films, in the form of ‘features’ and docu- 
mentaries, have great possibilities, 


Mere ‘money’ and ‘playing to the g 


: p allery’ should operate in 
their planning and production, 


“If the cinema is not put to 
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the right uses (for enhancement of tastes, for propagation of 
worthy human ideals, for courage, loyalty and other socially 


desirable values), it will almost certainly be put to the wrong 
ones,” 


The Radio 


Neville Miller stated in his article on “The Broadcaster 
Speaks” in the Journal of Educational Sociology, February, 
1941, that itis a great medium of communication, having 
Social and moral values. The people who give programmes 
on the Radio—musie, speeches, discussions, dramatic hits—are 
People who enjoy our respect and have prestige with us. 
Moreover, it can tap resources available in any part of the 
world and can communicate with the millions at the same. 
These facts have been advanced to show the effectiveness of 
the radio as a medium for communication. Various studies 
bear out the above statement. The radio is now being in- 
creasingly used asa valuable auditory aid and a supplement 
to class room instruction. The All-India Radio has a daily 
school hour programme, in which useful talks, dramas and 
discussions of literary, scientific, geographical and historical 
value are presented, these being specially planned and written 
by teachers and educationists. Talkson general topics con- 
cerning our daily life, inter-personal relationships, the impact 
of science on us and others should be transmitted for a liberal 
education of our children. It is again necessary that the 
organisers of talks and news dissemination have a clear notion 
of the fact that the radio can either spread a more enlightened 
culture or stereotyped thinking and standardised ideas, that 
the radio justas the press, can be used as an instrument of 
mere indoctrination. For a vital living democracy we need 


- People who have not lost the power of free, honest and objec- 


_ 
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tive criticism. The radio and the press can play a significant. 
role ‘in achieving this. 
SUMMARY 


1. Every society has accumulated experiences, customs 
and valuesystems. These are transmitted to its future 
members through institutions known as agencies, These 
agencies can be formal or informal, active or passive. 


2. Of these active agencies, the more important are the 
school, the home, play groups, youth organisations, the church 
and the community. The cinema, the radio and the press 
constitute the passive agencies. 

3. The school is a specialised formal agency which has be- 
come quite important in the growing complexity of our cultures. 
and civilisations. The school conserves the cultural and social 
heritage, passes it on to children and reconstructs the old 
patterns. It imparts useful knowledge, useful skills, prepares 
children for citizenship, caters to the vocational needs of 
children, imparts moral values and develops character. It 
Socialises children who are its members, 

4. The home is an important informal yet active agency: 
It isa primary group where the child learns the ‘fundamental 
human relationship, habits and attitudes and receives 
emotional experiences which may stimulate or retard the 
learning activities of children. The home is changing its role 
now: it is no longer a place for vocational education or even 
religious instruction. The most important help the home 
gives to the educative process is that it imparts a feeling of 
belongingness to children. The home can contribute a lot to 


the learning activities of children if there is parent-teacher co- 
Operation, 
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5. Play groups satisfy the emotional and developmenol 
needs of children. They train them in leadership, in co- 
Operativeness, group attitudes and norms. They help in 
developing a social vocabulary and provide a therapeutic aid. 


6. Youth organisations provide concrete activities that 
satisfy the adolescent needs and meet the adolescent interests. 
They help in building up feelings of group solidarity and 
a respect for group norms and values. There are certain 
criteria which should be borne in mind if youth movements 
are to be properly organised. They can train the adolescent 
in the art of good citizenship and provide many broad 
interests and recreational facilities which are necessary for the 
youth. 


7. The cinema, the radio and the newspaper are the 
three important passive agencies which influence the behavioural 
patterns, attitudes, beliefs, knowledge systems and habits of 
children, 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


I. What do you mean by formal and informal, passive and 
active, agencies of education? Describe the importance of 
‘school’ as an agency of education. 

II. “The home is the only institution which is an essential 
agency for child-rearing, socialisation and for introducing 
the child to the culture of the society thereby shaping the 
basic character-structure of our culture and forming the child’s 
personality.’ Discuss. 

Til, Whit factors should exist in the home so that it may 
ba able to parform its educational functions effectively ? 
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IV. In what way are the ‘play grops’ educative? 
V. Discuss the educational significance of youth organi- 
sations and movements, bringing out their purposes in the 
history of various nations. 

VI. Write a short note on the passive agencies of educa- 


tion. Why should the cinema and the radio be regarded as 
effective instruments of education? 


CHAPTER XX 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION 

Ttis strongly felt in some quarters that an educational 
system, in order to be morally effective and torelieve us of 
present spiritual discontent and starvation, should be based 
on religious principles. Ryburn, while discussing the consti- 
tuents of democratic education in India, goes on to say that 
here religion plays such an important part in the lives of 
people that the work of school for democracy will be facilitat- 
ed through it, Ross, too, is of opinion- that education must 
have religious foundations if it is to guide us out of present ills. 
For the same reason, he discredits naturalism and pragmatism. 
He relies on idealism with its emphasis on the pursuit of three 
absolute values, i e., truth ,beauty and goodness, for guidance 
in the world of education. These values, it is asserted, are 
inherent in the very constitution of the spiritual universe. 
It is through religion, says Ross, that the feet of youth can 
be set “on the road to these values”. Only religion itself 
can give a clear vision of the ultimate goal and provide 
sufficient incentive to strive towards it. One of the functions 
of education is to perpetuate our culture, to reconstruct it in 
the light of modern needs, to produce and maintain a high 
degree of civilization and to safeguard it against periodical 
lapses into barbarism. Education can perform, this function 
only if it is based on religion. 

What is Religion ? 

‘Religion’ is a word which has been interpreted in several 

o understand by it a system of 
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ways. There are some wh 
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dogmas and rites, a few absolute symbols and emotions asso- 
ciated with those dogmas and beliefs. We have the super- 
naturalistic view of religion according to which it is believed 
that “religious experience is something unique which enters 
children’s lives as a special kine of experience, It cannot be 
made an object of study like history, nor does it consist in 
instruction in a text-book.” The advocates of this view 
acknowledge God as personal and self-existent or the Father 
of Mankind and ‘‘the child seeks to get in rapport with Him.” 
We see that this theory of religion renders it incapable of 
being taught like any other subject. It, however, emphasises 
the emotional content of the religiotis experience. 

There is a section of people who give religion a social 
interpretation, Religion is regarded as a Supreme source of 
salvation of the whole group. “The individual’s relation to 
God is found in his relation to the social group.” The 
differences in traditions, creeds and nationalities should be 
ignored in order to arrive at what is common. The first concern 
should be the promotion of social unity out of which, in 
course of time, “successful religious unity must flower.” The 
followers of this view. especially in India, are against denomi- 
national religious instruction. They are in favour of religious 
instruction of the non-denominational, universal type. They 
advocate that “the fundamental verities” common to all 
religions should be inculeated, and the universal religious 
Sentiment of reverence to and dependence on God be 
cultivated. 

There are Many educational thinkers who give a moral 
interpretation to religion. Religion and morality, they say, are 
intimately associated, Religion is the source of moral values. 
“The driving force, the inspiration and warmth of all higher 
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Conduct is said to come from religion—from faith in and love: 
of God’. All moral qualities and ideals are regarded as the: 
attributes of the Divine. Brubacher has expressed it very 
aptly : “Without God as the law-giver, morality degenerates 
into expediency. But with Him, conscience is more than the 
echo of social custom; it is a celestial sense of oughtness.” 
The opponents of this view hold that religion and morality 
are separable and independent. One can be good and honour- 
able without holding or professing any religion. Many of 
the religions do not stress “the social, civic, national and 
international duties, the virtues of self-respect, dignity, 
self-reliance, co-operation, liberty and tolerance.” It is also- 
contended that the conduct inspired by religion is not morally 
very high, inasmuch as it is based on such low motives as. 
the hope of reward and fear of punishment in a future life. 
The advocates of the view which sees an intimate connection 
thinks that the opposite view is. 


between religion and morality, 
If religion is taken 


based on a narrow conception of religion. 
ina broad sense, it will be found to be complementary to 
morality. What is this broad sense? Religion in the broader- 
sense refers to the relation that our egos have`with the totality 
of life or the sum and source of the universal vitality or spirit 
(which, in conventional language, we call God). The relation 
satisfies that desire for perfection—the desire that cannot be 
fulfilled by the mere struggle of physical life. Man seeks 
continuously for something greater than himself. He is. 
engaged in this eternal spiritual quest. Morality is derived: 
from this longing for perfection that manifests iteclf in loyalty 
to creation as a whole, in respect for all life and in the ideal 
of universal brotherhood. It is in this sense that morality 
becomes implicitly religious and religion becomes the informing- 
principle of man’s whole conduct. It is in this way that. 
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religion buttresses altruistic impulses or supports moral virtues 
or is the fountain head of all moral values in life. 

Detaching ourselves from these controversial issues and 
theories, we can conclude that religion stands for the spiritual 
values of life and for the relation of the human personality to 
the Divine. It does not connote any political or communal 
meaning. “It is a faith that goodness, love, beauty and truth 
are the greatest things in life. In our efforts to attain and 
establish these in individual lives and society, there is u power 
that helps us and guides us ; a power, moreover whose 
purposes we are helping to fufil as we use our bodily, mental 
and spiritual strength to bring goodness, beauty and truth into 


our own lives and into the lives of others.’ This power is 
“God or religion. £ 


Religion and Education 

As such, religion and education are intimately connected : 
both deal with the spiritual urges as well as with the physical 
„Or material. Both enlarge man’s horizon. Both quicken his 
aspirations. “Both seek to emancipate man, not from contact 
with his environment, but from slavery to it.” Education aims 
at modification of human behaviour in the light of certain 
values in life. Religion provides moral and spiritul values 
which no system of sane education can easily ignore. From 
‘another angle too, religion and education are intimately con- 
nected. Religion is a part of one’s culture, heritage and hence 
it must have a place in the curriculum. Gentile emphasises 
‘the necessity of including religion in the curriculum when he 
“observes, ‘National cultures have never been more conscious 
than now of the higher needs of the mind, needs that are not 
only aesthetic and abstractly intellectul. but also ethical and 
weligious. For a school without an ethical and religious 
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constant is an absurdity.” There is another approach to this 
problem which does not controvert the belief that we have 
adopted above. Religion teaches important truths about the 
world, men and God. These truths are the bases -‘‘of the 
whole structure of knowledge, whether of fact or value, and, 
deprived of them, education as well as life is radically defective, 
without centre, balance or proper subordination of part to 
part.” Dr. E. A. Pires, in his famous address on ‘Harmony 
in Education’ brings out the necessity of religious Saga tion 
for harmony in educational philosophy or system ‘which aims 
at developing the whole man, the complete somatopsychic 
organism.’ As such, religion is an all-inclusive or all com- 
manding principle and religious education is education in the 
most complete sense of the word. 
Historical Background 

What does history tell us about this relation between 
religion and education? History proves conclusively that 
religious and moral influences have made themselves felt in ed- 
ucational aims, curriculum, methods of instruction, educational 
philosophy and in many other problems. In the West, the 
church was the principal educational agency throughout the 
Christian era, and not the State. ‘According to Christain 
principles, the worth of man was made to depend on hig 
relationship to God rather than his relationship to the State. 
Throughout the middle ages, instruction or education was 
It kept its eye steadily,- says Brubacher, on 
enternity and supermundane affairs. The monastic and cathed- 
ral schools were the only ones for the education of the common 
people. The monks besides their religious duties had to go 
about and teach people. During the era of the Protestant Re- 
formation, the state did assume some responsibility for religious 


mostly religious. 
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education but under the supervision of the Church. The 
importance attached to reason by Locke and the educational 
philosophy of Rousseau diminished the significance of religious 
education to some extent. Only for a short while andin a 
spasmodic manner, religion was regarded to be separable from 
education. In the United States of America, due to the efforts 
of Mann, in the 19th century, religious instruction disappeared 
from many State schools: the reading of the Bible alone without 
any comments remained. The Sunday School Movement, how- 
ever, revised the importance of religion in education a little. 
‘This was augmented by the Religious Education Movement, and 
Character Education Movement in America in the 20th century. 
It was felt by thinkers ‘‘that moral and character education 
could not fully succeed so long as the public school neglected 
religious or spiritual values.” In England, too, these ideologi- 
cal upheavals were manifest. In 1939, however, the impor- 
_ tance of religion in education was recognised by the Consulta- 
tive Committee on Secondary Education. It expressed its firm 
conviction “that no boy or girl can be counted as properly 
educated unless he or she has been made aware of the fact of 
the existence of a religious interpretation of life”. The 
Second World War and the spiritual discontent and sense of 


frustration and disappointment that it created have emphasised 
the importance of a religious basis for education. 


In India and other countries of the East, popular education 
has been “throughout the ages provided under religious 
auspices.” The schools of old were controlled by the priestly 
classes and the classes were conducted by the Pandits and 
Mullas in temples and mosques respectively. Not only was 
the bias of education religious, religious instruction was an im- 
portant subject in the curriculum. Besides the maktabs and 
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pathshalas there were ashrams where students lived during the 
period of their education. The aim of denominational schools, 
opened by the Hindus or the Muslims, was religious. The 
Missionary Schools, too, were religious in their purpose and in 
the content of their courses. But the Government schools 
sponsored by local bodies were secular and adopted an attitude 
of strict neutrality as regards religious instruction. It is 
true that “from time to time, this system of education was 
condemned as ‘godless’ and to supply this deficiency, many 


denominational schools and colleges came into being. That 
there wasa demand for a combination of religion with edu- 
cation is evident not only from the number of denominational 
institutions that sprang UP put also from the observation 
made by various educational commissions from 1882 onwards 
as well as public men. The ‘godless education’ was held res- 
ponsible ‘‘for the indiscipline, the disorder and the anarchy in 
the individual and social lives ofthe young men of India.” 
Modern age is democratic and it is felt that not only ghcnid 
the private agencies be given complete freedom to provide 


religious instruction, and the State should aid such provision, 


pupils of different persuasions in all the schools managed by 


them.” i $ 

The most religious man of modern India, Mahatma Gandhi, 
who died a marty’s death for his religious devotion to a faith, 
justifies the omission of religious Jnnbru oton ee thersense of 
denominational religion in the Basic Scheme, by sae that 
it is impossible for & State to provide religious ped ion, as 
ding for every denomination. Let this 


it vi 
Se amen Her: home. This should not, Pere 
us to think that Mahatma Gandhi was against denominational 
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religious instruction or did uot give religion its due place in the 
sphere of education. 

The Report of the Central Advisory Board has, strangely 
enough, omitted religion from its discussion except in the 
introduction. The introduction attaches much significance to 
character education but it does not recognise the importance 
of religion in training character nor does the introduction 
differentiate between ethics and religion: these seem to be 
equated. Religion is looked upon as something which can be 
tagged on to an already complete (so-called) scheme of 
education. There is one statement, however, which saves 
religion from a total neglect—z.e., “religion in the widest sense 
should inspire all education.” But religion cannot inspire all 
education if religious instruction is simply tagged on to the 
curriculum as a sort ofextra. This function of religion can. 
be accomplished only if it supplies “the whole attitude and 
dynamic of the education that is given. It must be woven 
into the whole life of the school, expressing itself in every 
activity of the school.” The Secondary Education Commission 
realises the importance of religious and moral instruction, 
but recommends that “Teligious instruction may be given 
in schools only on a voluntary basis and outside the 
regular school hours, such instructions being confined to the 
children of the particular faith concerned and given with the 
consent of the parents and the management.” They point 
out that healthy trends in regard to religious or moral 
behaviour spring from three factors “(a) The influence of 
the home, (6) The influence of the school through the conduct 
and behaviour of the teachers themselves, and (c) The 
influences exercised by the public of the locality to the extent 


for which public opinion permits in all matters pertaining to 
religious or moral code of conduct,” 
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Form and Method of Religious Instruction 

Granting that religion has a place in education, what 
shall be its form and method of presentation? There are 
two divergent opinions on the form that religious instruction 
should take in schools. One view is that “religious instruo- 
tion should be of a non-denominational universal type, em- 
Phasising the fundamental unity of all religions and fostering 
a broad religious attitude.” Primary truths of all religions 
Should be chosen and inculcated along with universal religions 
Sentiments. This view was shared by Mahatma Gandhi too 
in his article in “Harijan” of July 16, 1938. In it he remarked : 
“Fundamental principles of ethics are common to all religions. 
These should certainly be taught tothe children, and that 
should be regarded as adequate religious instruction sọ far as 

Schools under the Wardha Scheme are concerned A 
The Opponents of this view regard it as a “pale, anaemic 
and ineffective affair.” They contend that itis impossible 
to eliminate all bias from religious teaching. They hold that 
religious instruction should be specific and denominational in 
its nature interpreting the various religions in the light of preg- 
ent conditions. It is such a type of religious instruction “that 
Will make a direct emotional and moral appeal to the pupil’s 
individual life. Home, it is alleged, cannot discharge this res- 
Ponsibility ; parents have ceased to be teacheraii The advocates 
of this view emphasise that the denominational religious 
instrúction to be given to children should _not be fanatical. 
Y™Mpathy with and toleration for other religious faiths should 
° the guiding principles. Knowledge of religious beliefs 
and practices of others should be imparted as the pupils 
vance in the educational course. The method and content 
“ill vary with the needs of the pupil’s development. In the 
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primary and the middle classes, the use of religious stories, and 
biographies, parables, legends, fables and myths through ple 
tures, maps, songs and dramas will be quite desirable. The 
method will be changed with the adolescent who has deve- 
loped a critical attitude of mind which will prevent him from 
accepting dogmas and affirmations of religion ‘cuncritically’’. 
Religion at this stage should not be imposed on the pupil. It 
should be a growth from within, a growth that synthesises his 
experiences and decides what his outlook on things should be. 
Dogmatic instruction which may be quite suitable for the 
primary school-boy may develop a conflict in the emotional 
life of the adolescent. If he is left to himself, he may develop 
a reaction against all forms of religion—‘‘a rank hypocricy”” 
and an atheistic frame of mind. He may be tortured by 
doubts and difficulties that will make the adjustment difficult. 
At this stage, the incidental and indirect approach will be ap- 
propriate. But a systematic religious instruction emphasising 
a personal experience of relationship to God should also be 
provided. Religious instruction, moreover, should be related 
to the adolescent’s everyday life and his problems. Let it be 
based on fact and endurance, not on dogma and affirmation. 
Let it be studied, discussed and examined butin a spirit of 
reverence and respect. 

Allied to this question is that of various means of estab- 
lishing religion as the background of the life of the school- 
Ross has suggested such means as school assemblies, including 
morning prayers, the corporate life of the school which ca® 
foster many valuable moral truths, the actual teaching of th? 
scriptures and the teacher’s personal influence. The last me2* 
tioned is the most important because “religious ideals are mor? 
effectively caught than taught.” Even such means as tb? 
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celebration of religious festivals and of birth-days of the great 
Teligious founders, should be exploited. 

Contrary to this is the belief of some educational thinkers 
that “religion cannot be taught ”. Tt cannot be regarded as a 
Specific subject of instruction in the curriculum. Tt is not 
a thing so specialised, so technical, so informational, which 
lends itself to be taught like geography or history or grammar, 
These educationists contend that religion should be something 
much more than a subject on the timetable. It “must be an 
activity and a spirit pervading the whole of the life and work 
in school.” Shri A.N. Basu has expressed the same feeling 
when he writes that religion is not a fractional thing that can 
be doled out in weekly or daily measures. It is a truth of our 
complete living, a feeling, a consciousness of our personal 
relationship with the infinite.” According to Whitehead and 
Dewey, for example, a truly religious education “is found 
whenever knowledge is so taught that it heightens the sense of 
human responsibility for the inescapable decisions which men 
must make,” In reality, the criterion ofa religious school is 
not that religious instruction has a place in the timetable but 
because it is the spirit of God that permeates the relations of 
the headmaster with the staff, of the staff with pupils and of 

„Members of staff among themselves.as well as with the public — 
the spirit that manifests itself in spiritual values of goodness, 


truth and beauty. } 

Let us conclude this discussion by repeating what we have 
Said above that religion should be the basis of edneation. Let 
i inspire the educational system. It is the spiritual or religious 
attitude towards life that gives us the ideal, and itis the ideal 
Which unifies human personality in its individual and social 
“Spects. It is this attitude that gives us a whole picture of 
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man’s life, that provides absolute values, that can bring 
harmony to the human mind—the harmony that is very much 
needed in this world, full of discord and restlessness, the 
harmony that education seeks tofachieve for us. Religious 
education will give every learner a faith that will 
keep his eyes fixed on a goal, that will stimulate 
action, thought and feeling—a faith in God, men and 
all that represents truth, goodness and beauty. Dr. 
Radhakrishnan has expressed the necessity of having religious 
faith in man. “Manis made in the image of God. He is a 
creator. Human nature must be lifted out of its immediate 
urgencies and local needs and taken up to the high places ‘of 
life from which it can see and understand the meaning of 
life.” It is religion which can perform this function, the 
religion that is a habit of living in perpetual reference to 
Him, a sustained communication with the best we already 
know. It is religion, in the words of President Lowry of 
Wooster College, that makes education an exciting thing and 
puts research and inquiry in a worthy setting. It gives scope 
and range to intelligence and puts reason in its most exalted 
mood, It increases the homely joy of our daily association. It 
completes, in short, our liberal education. 


SUMMARY 
1. Importance. Many educationists believe that ®? 
educational system, in order to be morally effective and t° 
relieve us of present spiritual discontent and starvation, shoul 
be based on religious principles. Through religion alone 
the feet of youth can be set ‘‘on the road to ultimate values’ 
2, What is religion ? Religion has been interpreted ip 
many ways. It is given a supernatural, a social ora more 
interpretation. Quite a number of thinkers regard religion af 
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Something separable from and independent of morality. In 
simple words, religion stands for the spiritual values of life 
and for the relation of the human personality to the Divine. 

3. Religion and education. Religion and education aro 
intimately connected. Both deal with the spiritual urges as 
Well as with the physical or material. Both enlarge man’s 
horizon, Religion provides moral and spiritual values which 
no system of education can easily ignore. Religious education, 
according to some, is education in the most complete sense of 
the word. 

4. Historical background. History proves conclusively that / 
Teligious and moral influences have made themselves felt in 
educational aims, curriculum, methods of instruction and 
educational philosophy and in other problems, The maketabs 
and pathshalas in India, the denominational schools in the 

Titish Period—all show the influence of religion in education, 

he views of Gandhiji, the Central Advisory Board and the 
econdary Education Commission throw light on the same 
Subject, 

5. Form and method of religious instruction, Different 
View are presented—religious instruction to be of a non- 
denominational universal type or denominational religlious, 
instruction of a non-fanatic type. The use of religious stories, 

graphies, legends, myths, dogmatic instruction, morning 
kayera, thom toachors personal influence, celebration of 
religious fastivals are some of the means. But we have to 
consider the importance of the view that religion cannot be 
aught ; it is, however, caught. 
QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS j 
8 Ms gta far do you agree with the statement made in the 
Peng Report that “no boy or girl can be counted as properly 
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educated unless he or she has been made aware of a religious 
interpretation of life? With what difficulties does the 
problem of religious education bristle in India? How and to 
what extent can these difficulties be overcome? 

Il. “Religion and education are natural allies. Both 
recognise and have to do with spiritual as against an ex- 
clusive attention to the physical and material.” —(Burton). 
Discuss the statement, bringing out the importance of religion 
in an educational system. 

III. Discuss the place of religion in education and state 
clearly the implications of your view. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE STATE AND EDUCATION 


The political situation in the country has its inevitable re- 
action on its educational system. Plato’s scheme of education - 
as stipulated in the Republic is reflective of the typo of the 
ideal State he proposed to build. The nature of the govern- 
ment or the State or the political party in power determines 
the quality and amount of educational opportunities for the 
People. Ifacountry is ruled by one man, a despot, al ing, 
a tyrant or a dictator, the main ideal of education will be the 
inculcation in the fuled of such virtues as implicit obedience to 
the ruler, discipline, self-sacrifice and duty. The curriculum 
Would be so framed as to conform to that ideal. It will be 
dictated from above. Teachers, among other things, will be 
required to propagate and “indoctrinate” the decisions of the 
highest authority. Every attempt willbe made to crush 
initiative and criticism. The school will be a mere tool in the 
hands of the Government to fulfil their purposes. The Nazi 
and Fascist schools and even the Communist schools in Russia 
and China illustrate this point. 

Education takes on a different colour if the sovereign 


Power is vested ina few selected people or if the rule is 


Oligarchic or aristocratic. Ordinarily, the few who rule be- 


long to the nobility or aristeratic classes. Under aa a 

Tegime, the education of the masses is neglected. The “‘filtration 

theory”, as envisaged in Macaulay’s Minute of 1835, whatever 

its actuating factors, served the same Purpose. According 
311 
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to thie theory, education was to trickle down from the 
‘Himalayas of Indian population’ to the masses gradually. This 
theory has created in the masses a proverbial apathy towards 
education besides bringing about class struggle inits wake. 
“The schools have been, thus, regarded not institutions 
` for furthering the social needs and purposes of the people.” 
They are extraneous to their real life. Such a political 
regime, moreover, “accentuates” the excellence of the ruling 
class and thus “‘increases” their social distance from the 
masses. This happens because the aristocrats believe that the 
masses do not possess much intelligence. They often despair of 
the latter. Professor Brubacher has expressed this very 
pertinently when he says, ‘‘The privileged’ classes claim the 
masses have given no evidence of abilities worth cultivating 
(This is wrong). First they oppress the masses by denying 
them an enriched Opportunity to develop their innate capaci- 
ties and then they turn about and accuse them of lacking the 
very things they have been refused a chance to reveal.” 

Even under oligarchie regimes, as in autocracies or dictator- 
ships, the individual is only a means to another end—the 
glory of the State. It is the interests of the State which are 
of primary importance rather than the individual’s self-reali- 
zation. 

If the sovereign power is vested in many and all or the 
government is for the people, and by the people, wehave a 
democratic regime. Education under democracy will change 
in aim, curriculum, methods, discipline and in its emphasis. 
We have discussed this in the chapter on ‘Democracy 
and Education” but even the democratic conception of 
education does not escape criticism, The respect for individu- 
ality, it is feared, may encourage self-interest. Individual free- 
dom may lead to competition and the consequent exploitation 
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of the less able people by those who are able. It is contended 
that even in democracy, the majority group may behave ina 
totalitarian manner, in its attempt to pursue its own cultural 
~ interests. Again, the belief that all men are born equal and 
free with its educational corollary that ‘education should be 
Measured out in equal kinds and amounts to all children’ is 
Unpsychological as it disregards the concept of ‘individua] 
differences’ according to which definite existence of diverse 
Capacities and abilities in individuals is recognised. The 
advocates of “democratic education” argue that democratic 
equality does not mean ‘a static identity of education for all’ 
but equality of educational opportunities. 
The State and Education 

Closely allied with the question of relation between poli- 
tical factors and education is that of relation between the State 
and education. What is meant by the State ? How far should 
the State or the government regulate or control education or 
Schools? What should be the position of private schools ? 
These are the various themes that we propose to discuss in 
this section. 

What is the State? Some people indentify the Stato with 
the whole body of the people or society which constitutes 
the totality of all groups. It is “some social organism, instinet 
With one life, moved by one mind.” Itis a vast organisation 
to which officials, teachers and pupils all belong. Although 
everything and all belong to it yet is & ‘metaphysical entity 
Over and above the individual which constitute it’. 


Some theorists are inclined to regard it as the gepni 
aSpect of society which tries to harmonise the efforts me e by 
Various social organisations for self-realization of every 
dividual. It is one form of human associations or groups 
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whose organisation does not in any way endanger the indivi- 
duality of a person. Those who regard it as a metaphysical 
entity over and above the individuals believe, that it is tO 
decide everything in education—aims, curriculum, methods of 
teaching, mode of discipline and type of education on the 
whole. We shall take the State to mean an organised civil 
government, national or local, which exercises its political 
power in maintaining law and order, in administering justice 
which preserves public health (physical as well as mental) and 
which regulates serveral activities of public importance. 

The relation with education. Broadly speaking, there are 
two viewpoints represented by the socialistic and ‘laissez faire’ 
theories. Those who advocate the latter are of opinion that 
education should be the concern of the family, the church or 
philanthropy. The State should not interfere in this matter ; 
if it does interfere, it means jeopardising the rights of parents, 
priests and children. The opponents argue that parents gene- 
Tally do not take an active interest in the education of their 
children. They do not regard this as their primary duty. As. 
a matter of fact they are more absorbed in their liberties than - 
in their duties, Again, if the State remains a neutural umpire 
of the individual’s conditions in society, low standards of value 
will follow, especially in the field of education. á 

The other view, e.i., socialistic, has assumed importance 
on account of these limitations. It is argued, therefore, that 
the State cannot afford to let education alone. Education is & 
long-term investment for any State. It isa necessity. It is 
through education that the natural resources, cultural and 
social, are conserved. It is through education that the State 
perpetuates itself. Again, the State can get things done which 
otherwise would have merely drifted along. This is so neces- 
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sary in a country like India where the teeming millions are. 
still steeped in ignorance. Whether the State should have full) 
or partial control over education is a controversial question. 
There are some who cannot see eye to eye with complete: 
‘socialisation’ of education or with the theory of absolute. 
control. They argue that ‘the encroachment of the State in. 
the sphere of the family destroy the parents’ sense of responsi- 
bility for children’. 

Should the church be subordinate to the State ? Those: 
who favour the pluralistic conception say ‘no’ and those who. 
adhere to the monistic conception would like it to be- 
subordinated by the State. The former argue that the family- 
and the State should have rights in education that concerns: 
physical, intellectual and socio-moral culture, gvo res- 
ponsibilities and rights, whereas the church is t enjoy this. 
prerogative in matters that are ‘supernatural —in matters. 
concerning faith, God and morals. These people advocate- 
separate church schools to exist side by side with the State: 
schools. This problem is a little different in inais one pe 
have correspondingly government schools and denominational: 


schools." 


We have seen tha 


cation is desirable nor is rigi 5 $ s 
Satisfactory. The government can neither keep its hands off 


education nor can it lay its pandi on Sry Pare ae NS 
In the best interests of an individual, the saa nee Fee 
the church school join hands. Let each LAEN of 
After all, there is one end—development fa p Tit th. 
the child, the modification of his or her ri Pee arated Pot 
faimly A the child in its earlier stages- ty. But there are: 
in its atmosphere of affection and security. 


+ neither complete socialisation of edu- 


d and unwavering ‘laissez faire” 
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limitations to this part of the family. Every parent has not 
‘got the adequate capacity for educating children. If it is an 
unhappy home, or a home in which both parents are employed 
‘or one in which the outlook on life is narrow and subjective, 
the educative atmosphere is lacking in its essentials, for which 
the home plays an important part. Moreover, formal instruc- 
tion cannot be taken up nicely by the family and the need 
for this type of education grows asthe child develops into a 
boy or girl. Herein lies the need of schooling which should 
be provided by public schools or private schools according to 
‘the wishes of parents, Besides schools, religion also steps in. 
It is to provide moral and religious ideals that have to be 
‘observed in private denominational schools as well as in 
Public schools. The State orisociety which the schools serve 
has to lay down the minimum requirements of intellectual, 
social and cultural attainments. It has to judge the education 
that is given in private schools. It has to assess the value of 
education given in the family and to stop parents from provid- 
ing education if it is not worth it or if they do not fulfil 
their obligations sincerely and faithfully. Raymont has 
‘beautifully summed up the function of the State or society 
with regard to education as follows : “The function of the 
ct and promote, not to absorb or take the 
place of, the family and the individual. In the sphere of 
‘education it is the State's tight, and even duty, to protect 
‘the anterior right of the family and church. Similarly, the 


State ought to make good any deficiency due to incapacity, 
unworthiness, 


gious education of the young by Temoving any 
-Public impediment, The national State can rightfully demand 
‘and ensure that the citizens have a proper knowledge of their 


— 
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civil and national duties, and attain a certain standard of 
intellectual and moral culture.” 

Let us assume that the State is to control education but at. 
the same time it is to give liberty to the family and the church 
or religious organisations or denominational groups. Under 
these conditions, what should be the administration like ? 
Will the control of education be completely vested in the 
Central administration or will local administrative areas or 
provinces for the matter of that in India, have some say in the 
Matter 2 Willit be worthwhile to give freedom to the local 
authorities ? The answer to these questions depends on the 
type of the State that we are in. If the State is totalitarian 
and based on monistic ideology, ‘‘centralisation of educational 
policy isa foregone conclusion”, If, on the other hand, the 
State is democratic and is regarded as one of several associa- 
tions that are organised, there will be decentralisation of 
educational policy. As such, people directly in charge of 
education will have freedom. A large measure of initiative 
and experimental outlook will be possible. 

The problem of education in a national State is naturally 


Suggested by the monistic conception of government. A 


national State isone which binds the people together into a 
Sense of corporate life, in which geographical, linguistic and 
Political factors merge into “unity of interests and lead to 
Common glory or defeat”. In a national State, the develop- 
ment of individuality, instead of remaining an end, becomes 
a means of attaining ‘mationalism”. As such he is made to 


Obey, to be docile. He no longer possesses & free personality. 
eis for the nation. He is proud of its superiority over 


Others. Other nations do not possess the same quality or 
Quantity of achievements and powers. This type of educa- 
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‘tion becomes anti-democratic in the board sense of the word, 
“To be democratic, therefore, nationalistic education should 
be inter-nationalistic as well.” It is argued by some educators 
that such a breadth of vision cannot obtain in the national 
State. This type of cosmopolitan education is not possible. 
But it is possible “when education is predicated, not on a 
national State, but on a world state whose educational system 
will produce loyalty to a world citizenship.” What is the 
scope of this type of education ? How shall we impart it ? 
How can internationalism be reconciled to nationalism? How 
far can the education for “nationalism” be the education for 
“internationalism” 2 These are the questions that lead us to 
think that education is not only connected with the society 
it serves ; itis related to the world, the super-Society, with 


humanity as well. This problem has been dealt with ina 
‘subsequent chapter, 


SUMMARY 
1. The political situation in the country has its inevitable 
Teaction on its educational system. This is illustrated jn 
Plato’s scheme of education, the Nazi and Fascist schools and 


of education. Education will 


on whether the government 
Tatic. 


According to 
has to mould 
According to the other view- 


of the family, the church or 
philanthrophy. 
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3. Neither is the complete socialisation of education nor is 
rigid ‘laissez faire’ satisfactory. In the best interests fof an 
individual, the State, the home and the church should join 
hands. Let each supplement the other. There is a need 
for co-ordination. The State is to control education but at 
the same time is to give liberty to the family and denomina- 
tional groups. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. How do the political factors influence education in its 
various aspects ? Illustrate your answer with special reference 
to India. 

II. What are the proper limits of State interference in 
education ? Discuss the question with special reference to 
conditions in India. 

III. Discuss the nature and scope of the control of educa- 
tion by the State. 

IV. What should be the scope of State interference in 
education in the light of the concept of a “Welfare State” ? 


e 


CHAPTER XXII 
DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 
Meaning of Democracy 

It is in the political sense that democracy has been usually 
used, and those who have advocated it have paid attention to 
the relationship of the government to the people. It signifies 
“government of the people, by the people and for the people”. 
majority rule, and the right of franchise. 

This means that every adult in a democracy has share in 
the governing of the country. The work of government is not 
allowed to fall into the hands of one person or “into the hands 
of a small body of men, or even into the hands of one class in 
the community. This is political democracy 
of true democracy which includes economic as well as social 
democracy as it prevails in Russia, Economic democracy means 
that economic power will be in the hands of the people as a 
whole, not in the hands of a few capitalists orofa particular 
class. The economic organisation of the co 
co-operative rather than competitive. The economic projects 
will be undertaken for the benefit of the community as a whole 
and not for private profit. Work will be provided for every 
individual according to his abilities and capacities. Social 
democracy connotes absence of “all distinctions based on class, 
birth or possession of money”. Everyone wil] have equality 
of opportunity—money or birth or class will not stand in the 
way of progress. Thus democracy, in its complete sense, 
means a way of living and organisation of community that has 
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—only one aspect 


mmunity will be 
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Political, economic and social aspects. In such a democracy, 
every human individual will be given the freedom to develop, 
to the fullest extent possible, all the potentialities—freedom to 
think, to express, to discuss, and to work and act—freedom to 
create and to change, freedom to co-operate. Besides freedom, 
every individual in a true democracy will have an equal chance 
of living a full life, and of exercising his powers in social, 
economic and political spheres- The individual will be valued 
as a person, whatever his caste, creed or religion. In true 
democracy, faith in the common man to do the noble things in 
life will ever inspire the citizen who will serve the community 
realizing “that all he has and is, he owes to the community.” 
But democracy in education is & comparatively recent idea, 


and the re-interpretation as well as understanding of educa- 


tional principles and practices from the point of view of 


democracy is our task here- Dewey tells us, “A society which 
makes provision for participation in the good of all its 
Members on equal terms and which secures flexible readjust- 
ment of its institutions through interaction of the different 
forms of associated life is in 80 far democratic. Such a society 
must have a type of education which gives individuals a per- 


Sonal interest in social relationships and control, and habits of 


mind which secure social changes without introducing dis- 


order,” 
The failure of many teachers and educators in understand- 
yof living has made 


ing the significance of democracy asa wa 
thom disregard and even oppose itas è guiding principle in 
the school. The traditional attitude and approach has been 
upheld for centuries and has resulted in the continuation of 


autocratic and totalitarian practices in the administration, 


supervision and methods of teaching prevalent in our schools. 
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This means that the relationship between the administrator 
and the teacher as well as that between the teacher and the 
pupil, has been quite similar to the relationship between & 
dictator and his subjects. 


Democracy and Education for the Masses 

Democratic ideals have brought about the recognition of 
the importance of education for the masses. George 
Washington, the President of U.S.A., wrote: “Knowledge 
is in every country the surest basis of public happiness. In 
one, in which the measures of government receive their 
impression so immediately as in ours, from the sense of the 
community, it is proportionately essential.” The chief concern 
of George Washington lay in educational institutions that 
would serve as instruments of general enlightenment. This 
was the foundation of the movement that led to the establish- 
ment of universal education on an ever-increasing scale in all 
civilised countries of the world. The rapid expansion of 
universal, free and compulsory education has been effectively 
brought about during the last few decades in the U.S.A., 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Turkey and Japan while other 
countries including our own are trying to follow their example. 
Not only is education being imparted to children, schools for 
adults have been opened in large numbers, Evening and night 
classes for parents are a common feature in many progressive 
countries. The State also makes provision for the education 
of the physically handicapped, the blind, the defective and 
backward children, as well as for the Specially gifted and 
talented. Democracy in education thus implies that knowledge 
and the light of learning must be extended to all types of 


people. Education is the brith=right of every human being 
and not the privilege of the few. 
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The Child 

One of the fundamental principles of modern democratic 
®ducation is that much more attention is paid) to the indi- 
viduality of the child. Opportunities are increasingly provided 
i order that every child should be able to express his 
Personality and bring it to full development. Mass methods 
of instruction and organisation in which the interests of the 
individual child are submerged in those ofthe group are fast 
disappearing. Teachers have come to recognise the necessity 
of studying their pupils {individually. Knowledge of home 
Conditions, cultural background, psychological traits and 
temperamental characteristics aid in this task considerably. 
Intelligence tests are being used to determine the mental ability 
of each child and to make him work according to his intel- 
lectual capacity. Besides, the teacher tries to gain much 
knowledge about the individual child’s health and physical 
condition through his own observation as wellas through the 
report of the doctor on his medical inspection of every school 
child. 

Aims in Democratic Education 

The school is to aid in developing & wide range of whole- 
Some interests in the child by providing for learning through 
activity, interest and co-operation. The qeyelopmeni of 
interests is not primarily to increase the acquisition of te 
subject-matter but to enrich the pupil fand to improve his 
conduct. The larger the number of worthy interests that the 
child has, the greater the likelihood that he will be happy» well- 
balanced and efficient not only as @ pupil but also as a citizen. 

The development of sound habits of thinking is another 
aim in democratic education- ‘According to Dewey, ‘‘all which 
the school can or need do for children, £0 far as their minds 
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are concerned......is to develop their ability to think.” The 
common belief prevalent in our schools is that before children 
can progress in thinking, they must learn a large mass of facts 
through rote memory. They do not realize that projects and 
- problems can provide them quite well with materials for think- 
ing. These enlist the interest of the pupils and in undertaking 
an activity they face the general problem of carrying it out as 
Well as the several problems incidental to the process, 
In educating for democracy the development of the social 
Outlook is another essential objective. It includes social inter- 
ests and attitudes, concern for one’s fellow beings, sense of 


Social spirit and Social capability are included in this aim. 


and who is free from all negative inhibitions—jn short, ‘‘one 
de to life in all its aspects and 
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activities”. In India such a pupil will be made to understand 
the economic, social, political, communal and totalitarian 
factors that have determined the nature of Indian education for 
years tozether. Again, such a pupil will be trained from the 
beginning to fight such forces as capitalism and the class and 
caste system in society—the forces which are at once undemo- 
cratic and reactionary. What should be the educational needs 
or objectives of democratic India have been beautifully 
described by the Secondary Education Commission (1952-538). 
They say that India has decided to transform herself into a 
secular democratic republic according to the Constitution. 
“This means that the educational system should make its con- 
tribution to the development of habits, attitudes and qualities 
of character which will enable its citizens to bear worthily the 
responsibilities of democratic citizenship and to counteract all 
those fissiparous tendencies which hinder the emergence of a 
` broad, national and secular outlook”. Besides, this Commission 
adds, there is a need for improving productive efficiency, 
for increasing the national wealth and for reorienting the 
educational system so as “‘to stimulate a cultural renaissance 
and cultural pursuits which are suffering because of poverty”. 
Thus, three aims fit in this democracy, the training of character 
to fit the student to participate creatively as citizens in the 
emerging democratic social order ; the improvement of their 
practical and vocational efficiency so that they may play their 
part in building up the economic prosperity of their country ; 
and the development of their literary, artistic and cultural 
interests, which are necessary for self-expression and for the 
full development of the human personality, without ‘which a 
living national culture cannot come into being.” 
Prop. K.G. Saiyidain, commenting on ithe function and 
aims of education for democracy in “Education, Culture and 
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the Social Order”, says that education must be so_ oriented 
that it will develop the basic qualities of character which are: 
necessary for the functioning of the democratic life. These: 
basic qualities are a passion for social justice and a quickening 
of social conscience, tolerance of intellectual and cultural 
differences in others, a systematic cultivation of the critical! 
intelligence in students, the development of a love for work — 
and a deep and true love for the country. 

The Educational Policies Commission of the U.S.A. has. 
established objectives based upon needs of the individual as- 
& person bearing responsibilities as well as rightsin a 
democratic society. There are four large areas of these: 
objectives :— 

(a) The objective of self-realisation : the inquiring mind ;. 
Speech ; reading ; writing ; number; sight and hearing ; health. 
knowledge ; health objectives; public health; recreation Ps, 
intellectual interests ; aesthetic interests ; character. 

(b) The objectives of human relationships : respect for- 
humanity ; friendships ; co-operation ; courtesy ; appreciation 
of the home; conservation of the home; home making + 
democracy in the home. 

(c) The objectives of economic efficiency: suchas work ; 
occupational information ; occupational choice , occupational! 
efficiency ; occupational adjustment ete. 

(4) The objectives of civic responsibility: such as social’ 
justice ; social activity ; social understanding ; critical judg- 
ment ;, tolerance; conservation ; world citizenship ; law 
observance ; political citizenship. 

The Curriculum 

The curriculum aims at developing in the child attitudes- 

habits, understanding and ability to enable him to live 
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successfully in a democratic society. We would well recognise 
firstly its inclusiveness, for it includes the whole programme of 
the school, the so-called extra-curricular activities, the play 
activities, class-room procedure and the examinations. Thus 
the curriculum consists of much more than a restricted and 
prescribed body of organised subject-matter. 

The curriculum is also characterised by flexibility. In 
the progressive schools of America, only the basic or core 
curriculum consisting of minimum essentials has been prescrib- 
ed for all pupils; additional subjects are offered only in 
accordance with the ability, intelligence and the needs of indi- 
vidual pupils. 

The social element is also greatly emphasised; the social 
‘aim, social organization are very noticeable in the curriculum, 
Besides this, the curriculum lays stress on promoting the 
growth of the child’s intelligence; the business of the 
teacher is not to present the pupils with ready-made ideas, 
concepts, conclusions and attitudes but to help them to use 
facts in such a way that they evolve their own ideas and 
conclusions. A curriculum that most effectively promotes 
the growth of intelligence is one that involves activity and 
doing—not mere motor activity but meaningful, purposeful 
behaviour, ¢-9-, solving real problems in arithmetic, telling or 
writing a story, organising & tea-party or producing a play. 
These activities mean purposing, planning, thinking and 
judging. 

Bearing in mind thase principles of curriculum construc- 
tion for democratic schools in India, wə may suggest one 
which includes such subjects a3 Crafts, Agriculture, Nature 
Study, Mother Tongue and other languages, Practical Mathe- 
matics, Science, History, Geography, Civics, Hygiene and Art 


Work. 
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Democracy, School Administration and the Teacher 

School administration in democracy depends largely on 
increased Opportunity of the teacher to share in formulating 
the policy of the school. Curriculum revision receives parti- 
cular attention. The guiding principles of curriculum cons- 
truction are evolved by the teachers and using the principles 
that they have developed, they actually proceed through 
their committees to take the leading part in remaking the 
curriculum. Democracy in administration further means that 
the teachers are given considerable freedom in classroom 
procedure. This freedom is noticeably lacking in our Indian 


Schools where inspectors and administrators allow very little 
opportunity to the teach 
self-direction, 


of a display of initiative 
The (democratic) administrator 
mmerings of a disposition to 
best to fan the flicker into a 
administrator will criticize the 
constructive and tolerant way. 
riticize their own work. “If we 
rkers to be doing their part in 
c way of life, we will have to 
e friendly spirit and the co-opera- 
” The principal, in democratic admi- 


Teal blaze.” The democratic 
work of the teacher but in a 
He should lead teachers to c: 
wish our administrative wo 
Preparing for the democrati 
emphasise the necessity of th 
tive attitude as the basis,’ 
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ability to co-operate. He does not impose a plan upon his 
group (staff and students). The principal, by imposing a 
plan on his group, immediately becomes an outsider and 
is no longer working within the group. Any plan of internal 
organisation should permit the active participation of every- 
one, capitalize on all contributions effectively, and allow for 
continuous improvement in all policies and practices. The 
progress made becomes, thus, the common achievement of 
the group. Thus democratic administration seeks to avoid 
the extreme concentration of power, the unshared responsi- 
bility, and the regimentation of authoritarianism on the one 
hand, and the disorganisation and unrestrained freedom of 
the laissez-faire concept on the other. There are three practi- 
cal results which may be expected to follow from a democratic- 
relationship between the administrator and the teacher. 
Firstly, the teacher can make a distinct and valuable contri- 
bution to the policy of the school. All the teachers are ina 
position to know more about children than the administrator. 
Secondly, the teacher gains in professional maturity and ex- 
perience by working with the administrator in purposing and 
planning. Thus he becomes vapable of teaching intelligently 
instead of plodding blindly. Thirdly, this co-operation bet- 
ween the administration and teachers helps in the development 
ofa democratic spirit between them. Genuine co-operation 
and diligent application follow from this, raising the morale 
and anthusiasm of the teachers. The pupils also catch this 


spirit. fs 
Democracy and the Teacher 


In atrue democracy the teacher will have status. He is 


to be the vitalising force behind democratic organisation of 
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Society. Besides the usual qualifications of a successful teachr 
he or she will be well equipped for democratic education. 
As such he will believe that ‘environment’ is more important 
then heredity, thatevery individual is different from every 
other individual, that everyone is capable of making moral 
choices, deciding what is true or false, good or bad, beauti- 
ful or ugly, that every child has a right to freedom ‘to think’, 
to chose and to equality of chances. He knows the goal of 
democratic education—the development of pupils into demo- 
cratic citizens. He will have ‘constructive’ relations with the 
community which the sehool has to Serve as a strong suppor- 
ter of a democratic way of life in co-operation with the parents 
of his pupils. 
Classroom Procedures and Methods 

It is democratic administration and supervision which helps 
to make possible a democratic relation between the teacher 
and the taught. When democracy permeates the classroom, 
the teacher and pupils share in planning and purposing. 
There is a minimum of command and compulsion. Thus, 
instead of teaching dogmatically and compelling the pupils 
to imbibe passively the doses of information {idoled out 
by him; the pupil is encouraged to take an active part in the 
learning process. He is given the freedom to ask ques- 
tions, to reason, to criticise and even to differ in view- 
points withthe teacher. The teacher no longer instructs : 
he guides, directs and encourages the pupil to explore the 
vast fields of knowledge. We see this spirit in the Montes- 
sori method where each pupil Jearns through the aid of the 
didactic apparatus and only turns to the teacher for aid when 
in difficulty. Similarly, complete freedom to choose and 
purpose is in evidence in the planning and execution of pro- 
jeets, while the assignment system throws the entire responsi- 
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bility of learning, of discovery and of exploration of avenues 
of information on the learner himself. Similarly, the heuristic, 
the laboratory and experimental methods give the pupils an 
opportunity to experience the thrill of the discovery through 
self-activity and effort. It is evident that these democratic 
methods give due recognition to the intelligence of the pupil— 
the work must be neither too difficult nor unreasonably easy. 
It must be difficult enough to challenge the child, and to lead 
him to think but not so difficult as to discourage him. Besides, 
these democratic methods of teaching emphasie the social 
element in the learning process without undermining the 
individuality of the child. 
Democracy and Discipline 

The modern view of discipline which we derive from 
Dewey demands the same unity in the educative process and 
educative materials as is found in real life. The school is & 
social unit in which social situations are provided to encourage 
and direct the impulses of the pupils in common purposes: 
through co-operative activities. The school is not merely a 
place for authoritative instruction but a place for supplying an 
environment which will give opportunities for character-train-~ 
ing. Dewey’s whole educational theory aims at substituting 
social for individual control and this is conductive to character- 
training. The teacher’s role in this business of social control 
is not that of a dictator oF a policeman ; he is a guide who 
he environment and makes use of all oppor- 
oriences of the pupils. His main duty 
is to initiate them into the social processes w life in a. 
democratic world, and they are made to realize their res- 


ponsibility as members of the school community. ag this 
purpose, various forms and methods of getting pupils to 


manipulates t 
tunities to enrich the exp 


= 
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participate in the government and {management of the school 
have been successfully tried during recent years. The School 
Council, the Class Committee System, the Parliament, the 
School City, Homer Lans’s Little Commonwealth, the George 
Junior Republic are all examples illustrating this truth. These 
institutions of pupils’ self-government frame their own laws 
and decide the forms of punishments for breach of social laws. 
Tt has been found that when the child gets a chance in the 
government of the school, he realizes the need for laws and 
tules for the successful organisation of the school Society. He 
gladly accepts those rules. “He realises that is he a member 
of the school Society, the rules he obeys are his own rules and 


he obeys them willingly.” This is self-discipline which is the 
essence of democracy. 


Conclusion 


In the end we might state some of the principles including 
the ‘hallmarks of democratic education as issued by the 
National Education Commission of the U.S.A.” They cover 
almost every aspect of democratic education, 

l. Democratic education has 


as its central purpose the 
welfare of all the people. 


2. Democratic education serves each individual with 


justice, seeking to provide equal educational] Opportunity for 
all, regardless of intelligence, Tace, religion, social status, 
economic condition or vocational plans. 

3. Democratic education respects the basic civil liberties 
in practice and clarifies their meaning through study. 

4. Democratic education is concerned for the maintenance 
of those economic, political and social conditions which are 
necessary for the enjoyment of liberty. 
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5. Democratic education guarantees to all the members of 
its community the right to share in determining the purposes 
and policies of education. 

6. Democratic education uses democratic methods in the 
classroom, in administration and in the student activities. 

7. Democratic education demonstrates that far-reaching 
changes of both policies and procedures can be carried out in 
orderly and peaceful fashion when the decisions to make the 
changes have been developed through democratic methods. 

8. Democratic education liberates and uses the intelligence 
of all. 

9. Democratic education equips citizens with the materials 
of knowledge needed for democratic efficiency. 

10. Democratic education helps in self-realisation, creates 
respect for humanity, encourages attitudes of friendship and 
tolerance, makes for occupational efficiency through occupa- 
tional adjustment and a sense of civic responsibility in every 
individual who is properly educated. 

SUMMARY 

x, Meaning of democracy. Democracy has different 
meanings, depending on the angle you take it from—political, 
economic or social. In its complete sense, democracy ensures 
that every human individual will be given the freedom to 
develop to the fullest extent possible all the potentialities. It 
is a way of living. Democracy in education isa recent idea 
and it is opposed to the continuation of autocratic and totali- 
tarian practices in the administration, supervision of methods 
of teaching prevalent in our schools. 

2. Democracy and education for the masses. Demo- 
cracy has brought about the recognition of the importance of 
education for the masses. It has high-lighted the principle 
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‘that education is the birth-right of every human being and 
“not the privilege of the few.’ 
3. Democracy and the child. The individual child has 


to be respected in democracy. Each pupil has to be studied 
individually in a global way. 


4. Aims in democratic education. Development of a 


wide range of wholesome interests, inculcation of sound habits 
of thinking, development of the social outlook, mastery of use- 
ful knowledge and development of creative attitudes and desir- 
able qualities of a good citizen are some of the aims in demo- 
cratic education, In other words, democratic education is to 
develop the basic qualities of character which are necessary for 
the functioning of the democratic life—qualities that lead to 
self-realization, respect for humanity, occupational efficiency 
and civic responsibility. 

5. Democracy and the curriculum. The curriculum is 
to bo characterised by inclusiveness, flexibility, sensitiveness to 
society and its needs and its emphasis on purposeful activity 
on the part of the learner. 

6. Democracy, school administration and the teacher, 
Teachers are to be given greater freedom and responsibility 
in curriculum construction, in formulating the policy of the 
school, in the choice of classroom procedures. The principal 
works within and with the group and not on the group. He 
capitalises all the contributions of teachers effectively. This 


will result in many benefits to both teachers and administra- 
tion. 


7. Democracy and the teacher. The teacher will have 
status in democracy; he will have personality. He will try to 


realise the goal of democratic education—the development of 
pupils into democratic citizens, 
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8. Democracy and classroom procedures and meth- 
ods. Ina democratic classroom, the teacher and pupils share 
in planning and purposing. There is a minimum of compulsion 
orcommand. The teacher no longer doles out information: he 
guides, directs and encourages the pupil to explore the vast 
fields of knowledge. Democratice methods attach great im- 
portance to the social elements in the learning process. 


9. Democracy and discipline. Democracy ensures dis- 
cipline through con-joint or co-operative activities of pupils. 
It means character-training through various types of self- 
government, Rules are never imposed on children ; they are 
formed and accepted by them, 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. What is meant by the democratic conception of edu. 
cation ? How is it different from the totalitarian conception ? 

II. In what different forms does the democratic tendency 
in education manifest itself today ? Discuss one of them in 
details. 

III. What are the marks ofa democratic citizen? How 
can a teachor.help his pupil to become one ? 

IV. Democracy, say8 Ryburn, is adventurous, experi- 


mental and creative, How are these traits applicable to demo- 


cratic education ? 
V, What should be the aims of PETA in the light of 
the educational needs of Democratic India? 
VI. What is the full significance of the phrase ‘‘education 
for democracy” ? Examine critically with reference to any 
” 
modern State. How far is the idea of a ‘Welfare State” con- 


‘sistent with the principles of democracy? 


CHAPTER XXIII 
EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


We have observed in a preceding chapter that education, 
in modern times, cannot be confined to narrow nationalism as 
its goal. We need a cosmopolitan education which will produce 
a loyalty to world citizenship, an international understanding 
and which will engender and foster love, not of the country 
alone but of the humanity. Such a system of education implies 
education for peace ; for internationalism as an ideal can 
flourish only in peace, The history of the world, especially 
is the last hundred years, has shown that nationalism and war 
have gone together, to the detriment of the interests of 
humanity. 

So far we have not paid sufficient 
this task of education for internationalism. Education hag 
played and still “plays an important part in the development 
of a strident nationalism.” The doctrine that “our country, 
right or wrong,” that our country is better than all 
other countries has been taught, “explicitly and implicitly, year 
in and year out in schools to pupils from their earliest years.” 
No deliberate or well-organised attempts have been made to 
teach history, geography, literature and science with an inter- 
national bias. We have been fitted in youth « 
closely fitting nationalist blinkers which render 
seeing international problems in their r 
Proportions.” 


attention to this problem, 


with a pair of 
us incapable of 
ight relationships and 


The conventional attitude to the question of citizenship 
336 
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with its nationalistic pattern, as fostered by the prevailing 
System of education, results in irrational partisanship with 
“iit ramifications, It makes people partisans, not responsi- 
ble citizens, either of their country or ofthe world. This 
attitude has made us shut our eyes to human needs as such 
and has made us sensitive to the “‘intolerable national humi- 
liation of not being in the forefront.” It has engendered the 
Competitive outlook in political and social affairs, making us 
forget individual men, women and children. This competitive 
outlook in political and economic affairs has brought about 
exploitation and war. And what are the fruits of war and 
exploitation? In the words of Saiyidain, these are perce 
hatreds, mutual jealousies, distrust, insensitiveness to ae 
values, pre-occupation with the slick game of Howes s ae 
the victory of the primitive urges and distortion of t s T ‘ 
look which is sensitive to the sanctity of life and the dignity 
and worth of the individual —the very conditions that endanger 


any civilisation, any culture. 
In the light of this, one can easily appreciate the a r 
broader outlook in education, the need of shifting the empha 


i i ional ideal. 
from nationalism to internationalism as an educatio. 


The study of the world today will show that this shifting of 


emphasis is not only necessary, but is sev a 
Scientific means of rapid communication, the aain ane 
vision and the telephone, have conquered both sp aoe A 
Distance has been annihilated and we live in a m 


i are interwined inextri- 
mor i i st and welfare 
E Jd famine. a WaT & world war. 


Anatom bomb not only rocks the fertile lands of Japan, it 


shakes the foundations of the world. SS E 
Ba E AN Ioia HE? : f e in Bengal and 
Urope and three million people die * * 
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millions more find themselves uprooted from their homeland, 
cut off from their national occupation and deprived of all that 
makes life pleasant, gracious and meaningful.” 

Among other factors that stress the need of an international 
outlook are democratic ideals that are shaping the modern 
social order in the world. Democracy implies that the will of 
the people should be supreme, at least in times of great crises. 
The approval of the people for waging a militaristic national 
war must be secured first. History shows that the masses have 
never wanted war, and have never wanted the wanton destru- 
tion of their caltural heritage. ‘The common man craves for 
peace..... it is the demagogue, the profiteer or the expansionist 
who wants war and tries to win over the masses to his view in 
order to work out his nefarious purposes.” But the common 
man can assert his opinion only if he is intelligently educated. 

The problem of international understanding as an educa- 
tional ideal is all the more important for India now that we 
have won our long-cherished freedom after a hard struggle- 
A free country needs to establish international contacts and 
relations so that it may be able to play a more decisive and 
dynamic role in international affairs, 

Defence of Education for Nationalism 

The supporters of education for nationalism contend that 
no amount of education of internationaliem can baulk the 
desire for militant nationalism. Man, they say, is pugnacious 
by nature ; therefore, we can never have peace or sane national- 
ism. Nationalism is instinctive. ‘So large and so variable 
as a modern State’ is the natural object of an innate feeling: 

The argument is, however, absurd and is evident of misapplied 
and misapprehended psychology of human rature. The 
nead to form a group or gregariousness is instinctive but 
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nationalism is a sentiment, an attitude. It is the modification 
of gregariousness, a product of education and social factors. 
These nationalists are not only convinced of the fact that 
this is instinctive, but they also believe that this instinct will 
die out if we do not try to keep it all alive through education 
and other devices—through biased teaching of history, literature 
geography, through propaganda on the platform and in the 
press, by processions and rallies ‘‘and by the deliberate bully- 
ing oppression or torture and terrorisation and even murder 
of those who dare to resist. it”. W.B. Curry beautifully 
remarks that none of this happen with genuine instincts. “No 
one supposes that the human race will die out unless the sexual 
instinct is artificially inflamed. It is never suggested that 
gluttony should be preached from every pulpit and taught in 
every school, lest we die of starvation”. But education for 
‘nationalism’, if it means whipping feelings of patriotism in times 
of defence against foreign aggression, can be defended. 
Education for International Understanding 
Having thus established our thesis the that education for 
nationalism is too narrow an ideal to be espoused, having seen 
how nationalism is like a fatal disease in any body politic and 
how it ‘produces high temperatures, running sores, cancerous 
growth and outbreaks of homicidal mania,’’ we cannot Over- 


look the importance of education for international understand- 


ing and peace. What shall be the guiding principles of this 
education? How shall we impart it through the curriculum 
that we have in our schools ? What part can the teacher play 
in fostering such @ spirit ? The task will have difficulties but 
we should start with confidence in ourselves and in the sanity 
of the purpose. Organised education has made countries and 
can direct the energies of nations in definite channels. It is 


\ 
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education which has made Russia what she is now. And when 
we say so, we think of education in the winder sense. We 
identify it with all formative influences such as the cinema, the 
press, the radio, the book and the drama. ? 

Definition. Before we dicuss the principles of “education 
for international understanding,” let us define this elusive 
term. The definition will throw light on the goals of edu- 
cation for international understanding or for world citizenship 
or fora world society. We shall quote here the definition 
given by Dr. Walter H. C. Lewis, Chairman of the Department 
of Government of Indiana University, and former Deputy 
Director-General of UNESCO, in his address to the American 
Association of Colleges of Teacher Education in Chicago in 
1956......‘'......in education for international understanding 
we should try to promote a comprehension of the ways of life, 
the values, and the aspirations of all peoples of the world. 
And we should try to achieve an understanding of the re- 
quirements of living together on this planet. In this sense 
“understanding” includes the necessity of comprehending our 
own ways of living, as well as the ways of other people. 
In short, international understanding isthe ability critically 
and objectively to observe and appraise the conduct of men 
everywhere to each other, irrespective of the nationality oF 
culture to which they may belong. Todo this one must be 
able to detach oneself from one’s own particular cultural and 
national prejudices...and to observe men of all nationalities» 
cultures and races as equally important varieties of human 
beings inhabiting this earth.” 

Principles. The ~ foremost principle, on which educatio? 
for international understanding should be based is the culti- 
vation in our youth the power of independent thinking. The 
habit can counteract the nefarious influence of propagand? 
whioh plays on our fears, prejudices and which gives deliber- 
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ately a distorted view of the situation. Equipped with this 
habit, the youth can assess the pros and cons of statements 
before he accepts them, will discount loud and tendentious 
talk and will believe that the greatest loyalty is to truth and to 
nothing else. 

Allied with this principele isthat of training our young 
men to be able to use their knowledge, to apply what they 
have learnt, to see the implications of facts and “‘to understand 
how principles which hold good in the internal workings of 
a country, that ic in human relationship in one setting also 
hold good in the international sphere, that isin human re- 
lationship in another setting.” That this principle is flouted 
by most of the people is evident from the fact that we regard 
only our fellow nationals as objects deserving mercy and 
honesty and we fail to carry over these human principles in 
our dealings with people of other countries. This has been 
boldly yet correctly put by an educationist when he says, 
“The man who would never dream of hurting a child in his 
own country by stopping its supply of food will cheerfully 
support a policy of blockade of an enemy country when he knows 
full well that the result of this action must be the starvation of 
countless children of that country.” 

Again, in the new set-up of things and in view of the 
supreme purpose, the term patriotism should be reinterpreted, 
jon of the term, that means an exaltation 


It is a narrow concept: 
of one’s country above all others, that means belittling of 
and ignoring discreditabe ele- 


other countries’ achievements, 
ments in one’s own country. Such patriotism stands in the 


way of the wider loyalty to humanity. Such partriotism is not 
enough. It will create suspicion, jealousies and doubts result- 


ing in jingoism Or chauvinism. 
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The principle of interdependence and solidarity of man- 
kind is also very important. It implies a realization by every 
one of us that we depend on each other for something or the 
other. The fact should be brought home cognitively as well 
as affectively. The barriers of emotional insensitiveness to this 
interdependence should be broken through education. 

Any education for international understanding will not 
achieve its purpose unless fear is eliminated from our individual 
add national life. Itis the fearof man and the country the 
man belongs to that justifies the establishment of armies and 
hence the war. A system ofsane education will see that each 
child grows up with faith in man and with courage in himself. 

Prof. Saiyidain is of opinion that education for interna- 
tionalism should be based on the principle of corporate respon- 
sibility. Every child should be made to feel responsible for all 
that is evil and ugly and cramping in world. Our children 
should be taught to believe and feel that they belong together 
to a world of which they are citizens and that this world is one 
and indivisible. He has illustrated this by giving a 
beautiful example of a certain little boy who was panting up 
the hill with his younger brother on his back. Let us quote 
him. “A passerby asked him sympathetically, “Hello, young 
man, don’t you find the burden rather heavy ?” The boy 
stopped dead in his track and replied, ‘That, Sir, is not a 
burden, i} is my brother !? Let our education give every one 
of us a piognant and personal realization of the fact that we are 
brothers, that we have to help each other in times of difficulty 
and stress. 

The success of education for international understanding 
depends on what values we emphasise, We should impress 
on our students that there are no national frontiers for friend- 
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shi Ti 
ie Our natural allies are all over the worth = Dhar aretina 
3 enand women who share our values and as such we are 
0-0 A ; : 
Xi perating all the time. Let us, through our education 
am onour youth the valuable advice given in Panch- 
E i “Tt is the thought of little-minded persons to inquire 
w era man is one of ourselves or an alien.“ One of the 
ees, aih needs emphasis is that of co-operation within 
a rds’, or groups or countries. Our schools ought to ‘embody 
= on patterns of social behaviour which stress individual 
5 si 
ey ame and thesense of social obligation and responsibility. 
Sa us soft pedal the notion of competition between herds 
Sone e REE rather the idea and practice of co-operation 
È ithin herds, not forgetting the largest herd of all—the whole 
uman race.” 
All these principles can bear fruit if we do not ignore the 
most important of them all, the principle of action. Not onl 
, the princip À y 
should the young be made to know and feel but opportunities 
g pi 
should be provided for doing something practical in the service 
of international amity and concord. We shall talk about these 
activities in the paragraphs to follow. ; P 
Curriculum and methods of teaching. Education for inter- 
national understanding can achieve its purpose only if our 
students receive the right type of knowledge. The right type 
of knowledge implies the correct emphasis and correct facts 
concerning the people of differont countries, their ways, their 
customs, their history and general position in world history, 
Ignorance results in a vast amount of confusion, short-sighted 
misunderstanding and wrong headedness. Worse than ignor- 
ance is indifference to knowledge of any type which produces 
apathy and insensitiveness to other people’s woes and difficul- 


ties. This is where the curriculum in our schools can help us. 
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“Through the curriculum the receptive mind of the child 
gets his initiation into the wider world of which heis a 
member, each important subject— History, Geography, Science 
Literature—opening, as it were, a new window on the world... 
-It is through the curriculum that our students’ minds 
can be reoriented in the direction of peace and international 
understanding. Much depends on the teacher who has to 
handle it. It is his personality, his faith and enthusiasm that 
will make the school subjects powerful instruments for realiz- 
ing the ideal He has to choose the right facts in each subject, 
to group and rearrange them and to emphasise and impress 
on pupils. This implies the presentation of subject-matter 
with a definite bias but it cannot be helped. It is rather 
desirable in the light of the aim that is before us. Let us 
illustrate our viewpoint by taking examples from geography, 
history, science, literature and art. 

In the primary classes, geographical and historical stories 
can be exploited for giving information to children how 
people in other lands live, what their chief occupations 
are and why, what are their interests and customs, their trials 
and difficulties. More emphasis should be placed on human 
geography. The emphasis on human geography implies the 
importance of people and their life as affected by such things 
as geographical position, climate, trade and so on. We 
understand why other people are what they are, with their 
limitations and powers. The study of geographical position 
will enable us to understand policies and actions of other 
people or nations. The right teaching of geography will again 
bring out the interdependence of countries in trade and 
commerce, for food-stuffs and raw materials, for manufactured 
articles, and for necessities of decent life. “Geography, if 
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rightly taught, can implant in pupils a friendly disposition for 
cthers’—a disposition that is the basis of international 
understanding and peace. If itis taught correctly, pupils will 
see how many hands have contributed to the preparation of 
the food they eat, the clothes they wear and the books and - 
paper they use- They will understand how we work for each 
other and that life is a co-operative game. Geography is & 
world subject, and thus, taught from the proper stand-point, 
can do much in preparing the child of today for the world 
citizenship which will be his to-morrow.” 

History is the other subject in the curriculum which can 
form the young pupils’ opinions and attitudes. So far history 
has been used as a hand-maid of aggressive nationalism or 
patriotism whose slogan is “My country. right or wrong.” The 
teaching of history should be reconstructed. It should be 
placed on a rational and human basis with its emphasis on 
social and cultural aspects rather than on dynastic conflicts and 
political chicanery. Let the newly reconstructed history 
curriculum teach about people rather than about nations or 
battles or kings. Let it shed light on how our ancestors lived, 
how human cultures have developed, and on the growth of 
transport and on the use of tools and so on. Let the new 
history include the ‘world history’ which will enable the 
student to understand and appreciate the nature of modern 
international relationship. Let it not extol wars and battles 
but the moral and social. achievements of nations and their 
great teachers. Let it impress on our pupils that inventions 
and discoveries, development of arts and crafts, and the 
growth of science and literature “are the common heritage 
of all mankind and the fruit of the labours of countless 
known and unknown workers belonging to all countries 
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and ages”, “Thus, if history is taught properly and 
selected suitably, the student will realize how in the historical 
process Jews and Gentlies, Hindus and Muslims, Theists 
and Atheists have all contributed to enrich man’s common 
heritage”, 

Literature, too, if taught properly, can emphasise the 
humanistic spirit—the Spirit that unites all men into a worthy 
fellowship. Great literature deals with experience of the 
human spirit, with its joys and Sorrows, victories and tribula- 


life which are not peculiar to one country or one nation but 
those that are universal. True literature gives us insight 
into the basic nature of humanity, not this man or that 
personality. Thig insight is valuable for international under- 
Standing. “Literature can be the principal avenue in the 
school to open to students the whole potential range of human 
strivings, undergoings, and evaluations of man’s life on this 
planet. Boys and girls, through the authors of foreign cultures, 


Art, too, is, like literature, 
It depicts the human 
sound, colour or form. 


rather than national. “Tt can traverse distance and time and 
Speak to a congenial spirit across the Oceans and continents 
as well as across the centuries”. 

Art permits direct communication between young people. 
no matter how different are the languages they speak, the 
cultures in which they live, or their status within there 
cultures.........Child art exhibits many basic similarties. 
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This has been demonstrated in many research studies as well 
as by Shanker Weekly’s International Child Art Competition 
which is being held in New Delhi every year for the last mary 
years. 

There are special characteristics of Art which merit 
specific mention and which show its usefulness asa medium 
of promoting international understanding. These are 
enumerated by Edwin Ziegfeld as follows :— 

(a) Art is non-verbal and the formidable obstacle of langu- 
age in communication is surmounted. 

(b) Art is primarily a statement of feelings and emotions. 
Its bases lie deep in human experience. 

(c) Art pervades much of our lives. Itis present, to & 
greater or lesser degree, in man-made objects. 

(d) All art objects are expressive. In their creation, the 
artist tells us a great deal about himself and his culture. 


(e) Art is a formative component both of an individual and 


of a culture. 
(f) Honesty and directness of statement are € 
and these are necessary 


haracteristics 


of valid art expression at all levels, 


for international understanding. 


Science can be taught to impress on the student how dis- 


tance has been destroyed by quick means of transport and 
communication, asa result of scientific discoveries and in- 
ventions, how the world has become a small region, how 
ill-health in one part of this region affects millions in the 
other part and how the problem of nutrition can only be 
tackled on an international level. Thus, there are certain 
problem areas related to international understanding to which 


science: may have some application. These include : commu- 
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nication, resources and use of resources, feeding poople or 
nutrition, biological evidence and racial differences, health and 
sanitation and the advancement of science in its various forms 
as an international adventure. 

Mathematics, too, can be a subject, which, if taught 
Properly, can promote international understanding. Mathe- 
matics is the one language that is universal, uses the same 
symbols, has the same concepts, is studied everywhere, and has 
much of its vocabulary the same, no matter in what country it 
appears. Even the history of mathematics is universal, The 
Study of mathematics can give students a scientific method of 
thinking, a pragmatic outlook on knowledge, emotional satisfac- 
tions or mental pleasure, a sense of permanency and continuity, 
and creative techniques of thinking about number, space, and 
symbols. These values of the study of mathematics can promote 
international understanding and can help in cultivating an inter- 
national outlook, 


Similarly, other subjects such as economics and civics can 


be taught with an international bias. The need of the hour is 
to stress the ideal of world citizenship as against mere citizen- 


ship or nationalism and for this every subjects can be made 
useful. 


The Teacher, 
depends on the 
he or she has not 
it will be well nig 


We have already stated above that much 
type of teachers we have in our schools. If 
an international outlook himself or herself, 
h impossible to cultivate this in pupils. It 
is the teacher who will see that all activities in the school 


and all methods are pervaded by the spirit of internationalism 
with which he himself is suffused. 

to present the curriculum from an i 
and the curriculum 


It is he who is going 
nternational angle. “He 
represent two vital formative factors for 


M eea 


—_ 
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translating the aims and ideals of education into practice.” 
It is the teacher who can instil his faith, enthusiasm and 
personality in the subject-matter of the school studies for 
this noble purpose. It is he, again, who is going to supply 
the emotional tone or background to the facts imparted— 
the tone without which a complete realisation of the idea] 
is not possible. The teacher can impress on pupils that 
their country is a part of the world, that all these parts 
belong together, and that there is no special merit or value 
in being born in one part or the other. He can bring 
home to children the truth that it is not-race or colour or 
creed which separate us from each other but moral principles, 
justice or exploitation, freedom or tyranny, sympathy or 
indifference. ; 
The teacher can perform this wonderful task only if 
he is trained suitably for it, if he has been educated to lay 
more emphasis on character and temperament, the human, 
social and spiritual values rather than on mere learning or 
knowledge, if he is & world-minded person. Leonard 8. Ken- 
worthy; while attempting & brief definition of the world-minded 
teacher, points out that such a teacher is on his way to becom- 
ing “an integrated individual, skilled in the art and science 
of human relations, and conscious of the wide variety of be- 
haviour patterns in the world to which he may have to adjust.” 
He is rooted in his own family, country, and culture, but able 
to identify himself with the peoples of other countries and 
cultures. He is ‘informed about the contemporary world 
scene and its historical background, and concerned about 
improving the conditions of people everywhere.” . Moreover, 
he is “an intelligent participant in efforts to improve his own 
community and nation, mindful of their relationships to the 
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world community, clear in his own mind as to the goals of 
education for international understanding, conversant with 


universalised.” 

` The teacher, with a true vision of-peace and harmonious 
world relationship, will not be content with mere teaching 
of different subjects and imparting information from an 


international angle. An intelligent teacher will press into 


ation of international weeks, graphic 


; dern warfare 
with the Purpose of 


silly, futile, sadistic and essentially 
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The Role of the U.N.E.S.C.0O. 


The UNESCO is the outcome of the efforts of a group 
of scientists, artists, thinkers and men of culture belonging to 
more than three dozen nations, for bringing about a new world 
without war and bloodshed, a world where men will think 
freely, where art, literature and science will prosper and 
where men will try to understand each nation’s culture and 
Greatness. These peace enthusiasts trust that no creative 
work is possible in a world without peace and security. They 
believe that art, literature, science and culture, are the fruit of 
co-operative human effort and they must be protected from 
another world conflagration. 

The chief purpose of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation is expressed in the 
opening words ofits Preamble: “Since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it isin the minds of men that the defences of 
peace must be constructed—the wide diffusion of culture and 
the education of humanity for justice and liberty and peace are 
indispensable to the dignity of man and constitute a sacred 
duty which all the nations must fulfil ina spirit of mutual 
assistance and concern.” The authors go on to say that 
enduring peace cannot be secured by the political and econo- 
mic arrangement of governments—it should be based on the 
intellectual and moral solidarity of mankined. The UNESCO 
believes that the change of mental content is necessary for 
a change in international outlook and affairs. No international 
organisation (say U.N.) can succeed inits purpose unless our 
leaders can think freely and feel internationally. This is the 
task of education. This organisation has, therefore, to 
provide educational and psychological background to its 
parent organisation, U.N. whose activities willbe primarily _ 
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political. This background is to be provided through 
education, science and culture. Leaders of this organisation 
have no political power directly: their instruments are books, 
newspapers, the theatre, the film, the radio and all other 
educational agencies. They believe in working co-operatively, 
pooling their resources and communicating these ideas to each 
other, in mobilising progressive forces and ideas in the cause 
of peace and creative work. 

At present there are certain countries which are not its 
members. For real success, its membership should be uni- 
versal and unconditional. Itsimmediate task is to rehabi- 
litate the devastated countries culturally and its ultimate 
aim is to promote international understanding and goodwill 
in all possible ways. The latter is to be realised through 
certain cyncrete measures such as ‘international exchange of 
teachers and Students inorder to remove prejudices against 
foreigners born of ignorance, encouraging and facilitating 
travel, organization of international camps, tours and study 
circles, study of foreign languages and cultures.’ Its other 


activities will be getting history books re-written rationally 


and without any aggressive national bias, establishment of 


an international university and training men for International 
Civil Service. In course of time it may also take up the 
question of improving and adequately using the media of 


mass communication—the Press, the Radio, the Cinema and 
the Theatre, 


SUMMARY 
x. Importance of education for internationalism. We 
need a cosmopolitan education which will produce a loyalty to 
world citizenship and which will foster love of humanity—No 
well-organised attempts have been made 80 far to teach various 
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Subjects with an international bias. The narrow nationalistic 
pattern of education has made people partisans, not responsible 
citizens. It has engendered the competitive outlook in politi- 
cal and social affairs. Modern developments in science have 
shifted the emphasis from nationalism to internationalism by 
annihilating time and space. ‘Democracy’, too, has Popularis- 
ed the need of education for internationalism. 

2. Defence of education for nationalism. Education 
for nationalism is defended on the ground that ‘nationalism’ 
is instinctive—It should be kept alive through education and 
propaganda. 

3. Education for international understanding—its 
principles, curriculum and methods of teaching. The 
principles on which education for international understanding 
should be based are : (a) the cultivation of the power ofin- 
dependent thinking in our young people, (b) training of child- 
ren to use their knowledge, (c) reinterpretation of “patriotism”, 
(d) the principle of inter-dependence and solidarity of mankind, 
(e) faith in man and couragein oneself, (f) the principle of 
corporate responsibility, and (g) the principle ok action. 
Correct emphasis and correct facts need to be given while 
teaching history, geography; science and literature. 

The teacher must have an international outlook and he 
alone can impress on children values that are desirable for the 
sake of international understanding. Besides the usual curri- 
culum other activities will be organised with a view to 

i “i ional outlook’. 
a are AEEA U.N.E.S.C.O. is described in the last 
section of the chapter, its chief aim being to build defences of 
peace in the minds of men by the wide diffusion of culture ang 
education for humanity, justice, liberty and peace. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
1. Discuss the various measures you can adopt in edu- 
cating children for international peace and understanding. 
II. On what principles should the education for inter- 
national understanding be based ? Evaluate their importance. 
III. Briefly describe the various forces that emphasise the 
need of an international outlook in our education. 
IV. Comment on the following:— 
(a) “Nationalism is instinctive.” 
(b) “Patriotism is not enough” as an aim in education. 
ic) “It is the thoughts of little-minded persons (to 
inquire whether a man is one of ourselves or an 
alien.’ (Panchtantra) 
V. What part can the teacher and UNESCO play ia 
bringing about international concord and peace? 
VI. Briefly discuss how the various subjects of the school 


curriculum should be taught so as to highlight international 
understanding. 


CHaPTER XXIV 
EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 
Meaning of Leisure 
All educational thinkers are fervently talking 
about providing education for leisure in our scho 
and adult education centres—at all stages and 
They often are heard remarking that unsystema 


organised leisure will ruin the Vitality of a nati 
see what leisure means. 


Leisure, according to Aristotle, 


these days 
ols, colleges 
for all ages. 
tic and un- 
on. Let us 


was one of the three kindred 
ideas expressing the ends of human life ; two other two ideas 
being theoretical wisdom and happiness. He thought that 
the latter two could be attained, if there was leisure, More- 
over, leisure represented the satisfaction of the truly dis- 
interested interest, the achievement of understanding, which 
is man’s highest goal. Aristotle remarked, “Wisdom cometh 
by opportunity of leisure.” 

According to Ida Craven who takes a sociological view- 
point, leisure means simply freedom from activities, centring 
round the making of a livelihood.—It is a time during which 
one does what one wishes. Dr. Ranganathan, in his well-known 
book, “Education for Leisure”, indentifies leisure with the time 
that is unoccupied with work forced by physical, 
hygenic or spiritual necessities’ 

It may be noted here that in itself leisure has po Value. 
It becomes valuable when some purpose or meaning is given 
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to its use. If no purpose or meaning is given to its use, it is 
nothing more than sheer idlenees. Leisure is a close affiliate of 
recreation : therefore, often leisure-time activities are identi- 
fied with recreational activities. Some educationists rege rd 
leisure-time activities as synonymous with co-curricular or 
extra-curricular activities, when using the term leisure-time 
activities in the set-up of the school or classroom. 
The Problem of Leisure—Its Importance 

Leisure is a blessing, and is a problem of the twentieth cen- 
tury—a product of the modern mechanistic civilization. ‘“The 
increasing application of science to life, including the general 
employment of mechanical processes for the ordinary needs of 
life, has given everyone greater leisure than was possible a few 
decades ago.” It is true that what we have said above is not 
completely applicable to us ; yet it is a fact that people living 
in big cities or the industrial labour living in industrial areas 
are exposed to plenty of leisure. 

Our students and teachers, too, have enough of leisure 
during the vacation periods of which there is abundance in 
India. ‘Who does not know that a feeling of intense boredom 
and enuni seizes most of boys and girls at the end of the term 
and after their examinations? They have so many vacant 
hours and days.” Besides these students and teachers, there 
are clerks and other businessmen including shop-keepers, who 
get holidays and off-hours in accordance with the regulations 
of the Employment Act. 

Leisure is not merely an urban problem. In villages more 
than 60% of the population remains unemployed for 6 months 
There are slack seasons when the work is at a very low ebb. 
Moreover, the division of labour in the village economy 
leaves some spare time free for all. Evenings are often free. 


zaje 
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Much of this time is spent in petty quarrels, gossiping, gam- 
bling, drinking, litigation or intrigues. These days of demo- 
cracy have brought another influence to bear on their free 
hours—the influence of the propaganda of politicians. 

There was a time when leisure was a privilege of the land- 
owning, moneyed, aristocratic, noble classes alone. The other 
classes “were doomed to an unending circle of work”, without 
a respite or break, Those days are gone by. Now we are 
living in a democratic era when everybody has equality of 
rights, “when everybody’s right to enjoy life is universally 
accepted”. In other words, children, adolescents, adults—all 
should be provided with some leisure which they can use in 


their own way ; all should be given some time which they can 
call their own. 


The Need of Education for Leisure 


We have seen that ‘leisure’ is an actual condition of our 
life now. Hence the problem : how shall we spend our leisure 
hours so that we may obtain the utmost profit and satisfac- 
tion? Do we make a happy and wise use of the hours in 
which we are free? Various studies, investigations and 
observations tell us that we do not know what to do with these 
hours. We do not make any effort to grow. The tone of the 
activities during these free hours is rather low. We remain 


illiterate not only educationally but also recreationally. Hence 
the need of education for leisure. 


The need of education for leisure can 
another angle as well. Education no longer means formal 
learning which one receives in the classroom. It does not con- 
sist in mere intellectual instruction or collec 
tion. Education has to train character, 


be considered from 


tion of informa- 
to discipliue emotions ^ 


CHAPTER XXV 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


Meaning and Factors of Social Change 

Social change is a great reality. It is a continuous process 
that goes on, the conscious efforts of some individuals giving 
it a push sometimes. Social change implies changes in the 
social structure and functions of the various social units which 
make up the society, e.g., the changes in the structure and 
functions of the family, the school, the church and their 
agencies, Some educational sociologists identify social 
change with cultural change—which, in the narrow sense, 
refers to changes in art, science. mores, customs, literary 
forms, technology and language. They change both in struc- 
ture and function, as we have already said ; but the change in 
structure is a much slower process than the change in function. 
For instance, take the church. The structural changes in 
the church or religious organization are not as varied as the 
functional changes. The church is not only a place for 
religious worship of the congregation. 


It has become a centre 
for socials of all types. 


Tt has to meet the needs and demands 
of the people whom it serves. Thus human ociety is 


dynamic ; and this is its redeeming feature. According to 
Brown, the cultural change, an important aspect of social 


_ change, should be conceived of as a series of cycles influenced 


by other culture-forms. 


One of the striking examples is the 


change in the design of ornaments, and clothes which men 
and women wear. These cultural changes, says Chopin, can 
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be described at three levels or divided into three orders : 
(a) Changes related to material culture. (b) Changes related 
to non-material culture. (c) Changes related to the whole 
composite of culture. 

Changes in social systems, in religious ideologies and in 
forms of government or society are the examples respectively 
of these three levels. 


But what should be the concept of social change ? Spencer, 
who was influenced by the biological theories of his time, 
identified social change with social evolution. He thought 
social change was uniform, gradual and progressive. It passed 
through stages and passed on “‘from less satisfactory to more 
satisfactory adjustments’. 


Other sociologists believe that social change was not always 
synonymous with evolution. It could be the intelligent, plan- 
ned direction of natural and social forces towards the achieve- 
ment of a purpose.” Man, with his intelligence, can determine 
the goals he desires to achieve and “can direct social change 
towards the achievement of these goals.” This implies a 
purposive element in social change. 


Social change also includes the changes that man bring: 
about in his habits, attitudes and purposes, “‘th f 
changing himself the better to adjust himself to en 
ment,” which is changing physically and socially due to 
forces. ( 


It willbe of interest to note here the concept of 
change as given to us by Ogburn. He thought that ^. 
change implied changes in culture in its two variables—mat. ° 
culture and non-material culture. He assumed that maten 
changes come first. They are more rapid and more effective» 
Tt is these changes which become determinants of other social 
changes, i.€., in the non-material culture—in ideas, beliefs, 

s, 
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attitudes, customs and habits. This concept has given rise to 
the concept of ‘a cultural lag’ or a ‘social lag’, A ‘cultural 
lag’ ora ‘social lag’ occurs ‘when the different aspects of the 
society fail to adjust themselves to changes effected in some 
of its parts. For example, the changes in ideas, beliefs and 
value systems will be slower than the changes in material 
conditions, In Indian society the economic system is changing 
fast, the rural economy is being replaced by an industrial 
economy. Machines are doing a lot of work for us now. But 
the religious and social structures are not keeping pace with 
the changes in the economic structure. Taking another 
instance, scientific inventions are being increasingly used in 
various areas but the development of scientific attitudes 
characterised by objectivity and a desire for experimentation, 
is comparatively a slow process. 


There are various factors that cause changes. Scientific 
inventions, in the field of medicine, public health, community 
organisation, the means of transportation, the means of know- 
ledge dissemination and interaction and physical environment. 

funegarded as great factors in social change. 

religi 

for sgt Scientific inventions area potent factor in social 
of th 2n be illustrated from the effects of the radio on 
dyna; @8pects of social life. The radio has increased homo- 


\ Bro of peoples, has made the ethical standards of the city 


cp? familiar to the country, has lessened distinctions between 


j vial classes and economic groups, has opened a new world 
| for the illiterates, has popularised music, 


in international news, has encouraged 
cisseminated information of all type 


has increased interest 
‘health movements’, has 
8, has encourageed the 
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establishment of a variety of allied industries, has made far 
greater social cohesion, has affected public opinion and has 
created new professions for the youth. 
But if social change is conceived of as a purposive process, 
a planned direction of nature and social forces and not merely 
“an evolution” education will have to be considered as a very 
important factor—education in a wider sense, education that 
is imparted in schools, colleges and in universities as well as” 
education that is imparted tbrough discussion groups, the 
press, the radio, the cinema, the religious organisations and 
through various inter-personal contacts, 
Education as a Factor in Social Change 

(That education is an important factor in social change is 
clear from its main functions.) Education is not merely a 
reproductive force. It does not only reflect in diverse ways | 
the character of the society and its dominant ideals, in its 
methods, its curriculum and in its ideology. (Education isa 
conservative force and as such it assimilates the culture of 
society and transmits it from one generation to another. It, 
thus, perpetuates and gives continuity to society. ¥“ By this 
means society achieves a basic social conformity, and eni 
that its traditional modes of life are preserved.” Iti 
that this function can be performed by other social insti 
as well, but the school, it is argued by many, is the bes 
for that. Our socio-cultural patterns are so complex an. 
whelming in quantity that it is impossible for the schy) à 
conserve all. The school simplifies these culture-patterns 
eliminating what is unworthy, that will influence the men 
make-up of the child adversely. This simplification is brought | 
about through co-ordination of the various elements in the 
social heritage in the light of some values of life, some ideals: 
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(‘The business of education or that of the school is to see that 
every educand gets a chance to escape from the limitations of 
the social group to which he belongs and ‘‘to come in contact 
with a broader environment”. The school does this by pro- 
viding various types of social activities, curricular as well as 
co-curricular. 

But is the conservation of the social heritage enough ? 
(Modern society is dynamic. It requires education which will 
not be a mere conservative force. It should represent a real 
society that is constantly changing.) Hence the function of 
education as a creative force)is more important in the context 
of changing cultural patterns and modes of beliefs and atti- 
tudes, \Education)must forge ahead. ‘It (must supply new 
ideas that will reconstruct and revitalise the social fabrie that 
prevails. It must take some initiative and responsibility for 
social Pane)? g., “in producing a system of government or 
a system of economics different from that which exists.” (Edu- 
cation must lead “to experimentation, the discovery of new 
truths, and the use of new traits to further education for the 
fuller intellectual growth and development of man. After all 
funąation has to, and should in a dynamic society, “go beyond 
relig 00, dogma and static conditions.” 
for so’) advocates of this view (education as a creative force) 
of th teachers as great leaders of thought—leaders who do 
dyna} © their directions from the clergy, the soldier, statesmen 

. Bro-®inessmen but those also who have a fire within, an energy 

} copet enough to froge a new society through the curriculum, 
` wirough the methods of instruction and through emphasis on 

_ edynamic values in life. 

(The new emphasis in education, the paedo-centric ten- 
dency, has made this reconstructive function of the school all 
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the more important.) In a progressive school “education has 
become more interested in the thoughts, feelings and actions 
of the pupil, in his mental and social development, than in the 
slices of more or less useful information being given to him.” 
[Te as teachers, are)not interested to learn how much the 
pupil shall know when he leaves school. (Our interest now is 
“in what he shall be, in what he shall become, in what he 
shall be able to do.” Thus education is to develop the per- 
sonality of the child who receives it. Development of per- 
sonality is an important factor from the point of view of 
creating a new society. Ù 


(There is another force in our dynamic society which justi- 
fies the creative function. This force is democracy. Educa- 
tion in democracy has to modify the behaviour of the young 
to fit society. Fitting to society does not mean merely con- 
forming to society. It also means the ability and readiness to 
change it. Ottoway says that there are three reasons why a 
democratic society needs education to be a creative force. 

“(@) The tradition of democracy allows the maximum of 
freedom of thought and expression, and favours criticism a 
change. ; 


(b) The values of democracy include looking towards¢? 
believing in the possibility of an improvement in democ 
itself, 

(c) The social forces directing change are subject tow 
control of the government and operate by common consent.” N 
“( Democracy requires people to be fully developed members ‘ 
of society, and fully developed members are creative members 
as well; they have the powers to change it. 


That education has worked asa creative force in society 
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and has thus stimulated and reflected social change in the past 
can be illustrated from history. (The Spartan system of educa- 
tion produced a society whose members were known for 
physical fitness, physical strength, military prowess and obe- 
dience to State. It was through schools that the ideals of 
Nazism, Communism and Facism were instilled in the hearts 
of young men in Germany, Russia and Italy. For centuries, the 
system of society and government in England and in India 
has been founded on class distinction and in perpetuating 
these distinctions ; their educational system has played an im- 
portant part.) 
The view is courageous but it challenging but it has not 
escaped criticism. It is doubted if the school alone can per- 
‘form such a stupendous task of building up a new social order 
without the help of the family, the business, the church 
Teachers, it is said, cannot assume the responsibilities of 
leadership in the matter. They may have academic qualifi- 
cations but have no experience of practical affairs, They may 
not be unanimous about the mode of social regeneration. It 


„sis possible that the programmes of social reconstruction, 


funeponsored by the school, may receive public disapproval and 
relig\18 it may lead to serious social mal-adjustments. Again, it 
for so ‘rgued that it is the legislatureand not the school that is 
of th powered to decide matters of reconstruction of socio-politi- 
dynay, patterns or mores. It is such things as political revolution, 

, Bro-iligious upheavals, inventions and other elemental forces that 
ch~dlter or can alter the social mores. These critics hold that 
the school, no doubt, has an important part in the social 
programme. “‘It is to complete and consolidate changes in 
social policy when they have been decided upon whether by 
«bullets or ballots.’’ The school is a servant of social change 
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rather than its master or determinant, Professor Bagley regards 


- school neither as a servant of social change nor its master. 


According to him, the function of school is “to reduce the 
extremes of social oscillation, to stabilise the period of transi- 
tion.” 

Thus the formalised education, through its chief ageney 
school, has a double function in social change ; (i) It has to 
preserve the accumulated culture—both material and non- 
material —for the stability of society, and (ii) It has to stimulate 
new inventions and discoveries in the material culture, and 
new innovations in the social and non-material life of men. 
Education can do this by providing suitable and progressive 
curricula and activities in the school, college and at the uni- 
versity level. It can achieve the objective by ministering 
to the needs of students which go on changing and expanding 
as a result of inventions and discoveries. The educational 
administrators and directorates have to keep noting the needs 
of changing society and to keep on introducing changes in 
aims, contents and methods. If this is not done, ’social lags? 
will increase, adjustments will become difficult. There is 
need for our teachers and students and administrators 
develop an objective and experimental attitude towards soc# 


progress and problems and to realize that education can a 
should reconstruct society. 


SUMMARY 


1. Meaning and factors of social change. Social change 


implies change in the social structure and f 


unctions of the 
Various social units which compose the society. It ue 


change in both material and non-material culture. Cultura 
change is an important aspect of social change. Cultural 
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change occurs in cycles. Social change is not merely a slow; 
progreasive growth. Itisa planned, intelligent direction of 
natural and social forces towards the achievement of purpose. 
Thus it is purposive. The concept of social change given by 
Ogburn gives rise to the concept of ‘social lags’ or ‘cutural 
lags’— indicative of difference in the speed with which the 
differents parts of society go ahead. 


There are various factors that cause changes in the social 
order. Scientific inventions or technology is a great factor. 
Education, too, is an important means of social change— 
education both in the wider and narrower sense. 


2. Education as a factor in social change. Education bas 
been regarded as a conservative force —but it is more than 
this. It is a creative force as well. Education needs to be a 
creative force in our dynamic and complex society. It does 
and should reconstruct and revitalise the social fabric that 
prevails. If education is a creative force and thus is competent 
to bring about changes in society, teachers will have to func- 

, tion as leaders with initiative and energy. 

funy. The paedo-centric tendency, with its emphasis on the 
religi\velopment of the child’s personality and the democratic 
for sd’ces in society, justify the creative function of education. 

of th | Education as a creative force has brought about changes 
dynaz society in the past as well. The Spartan system of educa- 


, Broyion in ancient Greece, the Brahmanic system of education 


op in India and the system of education in Nazi Germany, Italy 


and England bear this out. 

This view is courageous and challenging and is often criti- 
cised. School alone, it is alleged, cannot perform the creative 
function. Real changes are being brought about by legislatures 
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political revolutions, religious upheavals and technological 
advancements. r 
QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. What is social change? Discuss the concept of social 
change in the light of various theories advanced by sociolo- 
gists. What are the forces that are bringing about social change 
in India ? 

II. What should in your opinion be the primary function 
of education—the transmission or the reconstruction of the 
social heritage ? Reply with special reference to the existing 
social conditions in India. 

III. Itissaid that the Basic Scheme of Education was 
evolved with a view to creatinga new social order. How far 
do you agree with this view and in what way will this be 
achieved through this scheme ? 
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